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The  Library  Committee  shall  divide  the  books  and  other 
articles  belonging  to  the  Library  into  three  classes,  namely 
C1)  those  which  are  not  to  be  removed  from  the  buildine:*  rbi 
those  which  may  be  taken  only  by  written  permission  of 
three  members  of  the  committee;  (c)  those  which  may  circu¬ 
late  under  the  following  rules  J 

Me  tube  is  shall  be  entitled  to  take  from  the  Library  two 
lolio  or  quarto  volumes,  or  four  volumes  of  lesser  fold,  with 
the  plates  belonging  to  the  same,  upon  having  them  recorded 
bj  the  Librarian,  or  Assistant  Librarian,  and  promisin'3-  to 
make  good  any  damage  they  sustain,  while  in  their  posses- 
ston,  and  to  replace  the  same  if  lost,  or  pay  a  sum  fixed  bv 
the  Library  Committee.  J 

No  person  shall  lend  any  book  belonging  to  the  Institute 
excepting  to  a  member,  under  a  penalty  of  one  dollar  for 
each  offence. 

he  Libiai}  Committee  may  allow  members  to  take  more 
than  toe  allotted  number  of  books  upon  a  written  applica¬ 
tion,  and  may  also  permit  other  persons  than  members  to  use 
ttm  Library  under  such  conditions  as  they  may  impose. 

No  person  shall  detain  any  book  longer  than  four  weeks 
fi om  the  Libiai},  if  notified  that  the  same  is  wanted  by  an¬ 
other  member,  under  a  penalty  of  five  cents  per  day,  and  no 
volume  shall  be  detained  longer  than  three  months  at  one 
time  under  the  same  penalty. 

I  he  Librarian  shall  have  power  bv  order  of  the  Library 
Committee  to  call  in  any  volume  after  it  has  been  retained 
by  a  member  for  ten  days. 

On  or  before  the  first  Wednesday  in  May,  all  books  shall 
be  i etui  11  eel  to  the  Library,  and  a  penalty  of  five  cents  per 
day  shall  be  imposed  for  each  volume  detained. 

No  book  shall  be  allowed  to  circulate  until  one  month  after 
its  receipt. 
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pxtracl  from  the  lafi  Will  and  Tefiament  of  the  late 
Rev.  John  Bampton,  Canon  of  Salifbury. 

«  T 

’  X  GIVE  and  bequeath  my  Lands  and 
Eftates  to  the  Chancellor,  Mailers,  and  Scholars  of  the 
Univerfity  of  Oxford  forever,  to  have  and  to  hold  all 
and  Angular  the  faid  Lands  or  Eftates  upon  trull,  and. 
to  the  intents  and  purpofes  herein  after  mentioned  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  I  will  and  appoint,  that  the  Vice  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  for  the  time  being, 
fhali  take  and  receive  all  the  rents,  iffues,  and  profits 
thereof;  and,  after  all  taxes,  reparations,  and  necef- 
fary  deductions  made,  that  he  pay  all  the  remainder 
to  the  endowment  of  eight  Divinity  Ledlure  Sermons, 
to  be  eftablifhed  forever  in  the  faid  Univerfity,  and 

to  be  performed  in  the  manner  following. 

\ 

“  I  direct  and  appoint,  that  upon  the  firft  Tuefday 
in  Eafter  Term,  a  Ledturer  be  yearly  chofen  by  the 
Heads  of  Colleges  only,  and  by  no  others,  in  the 
room  adjoining  to  the  Printing  Houfe,  between  the 
pours  of  ten  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon, 
to  preach  eight  Divinity  Ledture  Sermons,  the  year 
following,  at  St.  Mary’s,  in  Oxford,  between  the 
commencement  of  the  lafi  month  in  Lent  Term,  and 
the  end  of  the  third  week  in  A  ft  Term. 

^3 


«  Alfa 


* 

Vl 

“  Alfo  I  direct  and  appoint,  that  the  eight  Divinity 
Lecture  Sermons  {hall  be  preached  upon  either  of  the 
following  fubjects — to  confirm  and  eftablifh  th? 
Chriftian  Faith,  and  to  confute  all  heretics  and  fchif- 
maticS' — upon  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures — upon  the  authority  of  the  writings  of  the 
primitive  Fathers,  as  to  the  faith  and  practice  of  the 
primitive  Church — upon  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jefus  Chrift — upon  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft — upon  the  Articles  of  the  Chriftian  Faith,  as 
comprehended  in  the  Apoftles’  and  Nicene  Creeds. 

“  Alfo  I  diredt  that  thirty  copies  of  the  eight  Di¬ 
vinity  Lecture  Sermons  lhall  be  always  printed,  within 
two  months  after  they  are  preached,  and  one  copy  {hall 
be  given  to  the  Chancellor  , of  the  Univerfity,  and  one 
copy  to  the  head  of  every  College,  and  one  copy  to  the 
Mayor  of  the  city  of  Oxford,  and  one  copy  to  be  put 
into  the  Bodleian  Library  ;  and  the  expenfe  of  print¬ 
ing  them  {hail  be  paid  out  of  the  revenue  of  the 
Lands  or  Eftates  given  for  eftabliihing  the  Divinity 
Lecture  Sermons  ;  and  the  Preacher  lhall  not  be  paid, 
nor  be  entitled  to  the  revenue,  before  they  are  printed. 

“  Alfo  I  direct  and  appoint,  that  no  perfon  fhali  be 
qualified  to  preach  the  Divinity  Ledture  Sermons, 
unlefs  he  hath  taken  the  degree  of  Mafter  of  Arts  at 
leaft,  in  one  of  the  two  Univdrfities  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  ;  and  that  the  fame  perlbn  {hall  never 
pneach  the  Divinity  Lecture  Sermons  twice.” 
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MATTHEW  XI.  19, 

WISDOM  IS  JUSTIFIED  OF  HER  CHILDREN. 

HP 

1  H  E  chapter  in  which  thefe  words  oc* 
cur,  opens  with  a  concife  relation  of  the  Baptifl’s 
rneflage  to  our  Saviour  ;  which  he  fent,  probably, 
not  fo  much  to.  confirm  his  own  conviction,  as  to  gra¬ 
tify  the  pious  curiofity,  and  to  remove  the  modeft 
fcruples  of  his  followers.  Then  follow  the  atteftation 
which  our  Lord  bore  to  the  character  of  John,  and 
his  reflections  on  the  treatment  each  of  them  received 
from  a  race  of  men,  whofe  jealoufy  made  them  fuf- 
peCl,  and  whofe  perverfenefs  difpofed  them  to  count¬ 
eract,  the  belt  methods  that  divine  wifdom  had  adopt¬ 
ed  for  their  reformation.  A  temper  of  mind  fo  defti- 
tute  of  candor,  fo  incapable  of  folid  improvement,  fo 
predetermined  to  refill  the  moft  falutary  confels  of 
heaven,  was  elegantly  compared  to  that  wayward  fol¬ 
ly  which  is  fometimes  obfervable  in  children,  whofe 
obftinacy  no  corrections  can  control,  and  whofe 
fondnefs  no  condefcenfions  can  engage.  If  you  pipe 
to  them,  they  are  too  fullen  to  dance  ;  and  if  you 
mourn  to  them,  they  are  too  gay  to  lament.  The 
comparifon,  though  mortifying,  was  deferved  :  an  1 
that  it  might  not  lofe  its  aim,  our  Lord  made  a  par¬ 
ticular  application  of  it  to  the  Jews.  He  informed 
them,  without  a  figure,  that  they  were  the  perverfe 
children  whom  he  had  more  immediately  in  view  ; 
and  that  it  was  their  infatuated  perverfenefs,  which 
the  comparifon  was  defigned  to  illuftrate  and  expofe  c 

for 
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for  fuch  contrary  appearances  did  it  affume,  that 
neither  the  exemplary  aufterity  of  John,  nor  the  more 
gracious  familiarity  of  Chrift  himfelf,  could  either 
conquer  its  diflike,  or  conciliate  its  efteem.  Did 
John  lead  art  abftemious  life,  and  fequefter  himfelf 
from  the  cares  and  amufements'  of  the  world,  as  if 
purfuing  a  courfe  which  feemed  molt  favourable  to 
the  folemnity  of  his  office,  and  which,  as  it  removed 
him  at  a  diftance  from  temptation,  was  likely  to  ffiek 
ter  his  character  from  the  petulance  of  ridicule,  and 
the  malignity  of  reproach  ?  With  what  eyes  did  the 
Jews  behold  his  conduct,  and  what  interpretation  did 
they  put  upon  it  ?  By  fuppofmg  that  he  was  under 
dsemoniacai influence, they  thought  fuch  unreafonable 
and  unnatural  feverity  could  be  eafily  accounted  for. 
They  gazed,  perhaps,  fome  with  ftupid  admiration, 
and  fome  even  with  fecret  contempt,  at  the  rigour 
of  her  hermit  ;  but  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  warnings 
of  the  preacher. 

Did  our  bleffed  Lord  adopt  a  mode  of  behaviour 
in  fome  refpects  different  from  the  very  auftere  habits 
of  the  Baptifr  s  life  ?  Did  he  poffefs  more  of  the  fo- 
cial  qualities  of  human  nature  ?  Was  he  more  eafy 
of  accefs,  and  did  he  with  lefs  appearance  of  reftraint 
converfe  with  mankind  ?  What  effeft  had  his  amiable 
and  condefcending  manners  on  the  very  people,  who 
had  been  offended  at  the  ftrift  feif  denial  which  his 
meffenger  had  voluntarily  impofed  on  himfelf  r  Were 
their  prejudices  vanqui (lied  ?  Was  their  good  opinion 
conciliated  ?  No.  On  the  contrary,  their  perverfe 
humour  wras  always  predominant,  when  their  refor- 
mation  was  the  objeft  of  the  preacher  :  and  in  order 
to  evade  the  end,  they  vilified  the  means.  Thus  they 
traduced  our  bleffed  Lord  as  a  glutton  and  a  wine  bib¬ 
ber ,  the  friend  cf publicans  and f inner s. 


After  thefe  reflections  on  the  inconfiftence  of  their 


judgment,  and  the  ftubbornnefs  of  their  difpofitions? 

particularly 
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particularly  as  difcovered  agamft  hiroicii,  and  ne  re? 
Fiaion  which  he  came  to  eftabhfli,  he  anus,  Bu>  p- 
do)n  is  juftified  of  her  children.  .  As  n  he  -au 
41  Though  the  generation  to  which  i  am.  lent  to  i  i 
clofe  the  firft  mefl'ages  of  grace,  is  fo  eager  to  itimn- 
terpret  my  doctrines,  and  to  cenlure  my  conuuU  , 
yet  there  are  thole  who  will  readily  bear  their  teitx- 
mony  in  my  favour,  from  evidence  too  clear  to  be 
contradifted  with  effect,  or  even  to  be  doubled  wna 
propriety.  The  children  of  wifdom  are  placed  m  a 
fituation  the  moll  aufpicious  to  conviction  :  Ana  i- 
in  proportion  to  their  knowledge  of  its  evidence,  be 
their  zeal  in  its  fupport,  and  their  concern  for  its  m- 
terehs ;  they  will  jufdfy  it  by  their  tcftimony  to  yu- 
ture  generations,  againft  the  cavils  of  tfm  unbelieving 
and  amidft  the  pcrfecutions  of  the  cruel. 

By  the  term  u rifdom  in  the  text  our  meued 
meant,  as  feme  fuppofe,  himsdlf  ;  who  ls.m  tne 
hip-hell  fenfe  deferving  of  the  appellation,  as  being  the 
WORD  and  wisdom  of  God,  in  whom  are  bidden  all 
the  treafures  of  knowledge  ;  and  who  is  the  true  light 
which  lighteth  every  man  that  cornet b  into  the  woi  .u. 


Others  are  of  opinion,  that  the  expxe*j.iOn 

r  i  l* *  T  ^ -f  ^ 


v.  as 


meant  to  convey  a  fublime  idea  ox  tne  chaiactei  Oi 
his  gofpel ;  which  is  in  truth  the  illuftration  of  Di¬ 
vine  wifdom,  and  contains  the  fyftem  of  that  know¬ 
ledge,  which  can  alone  make  us  wife  unto  falvation.  . 

A  gofpel  fo  divine  m  its  original,  io  excellent  i  . 
its  defign,  and  fo  beneficial  in  its  effeCts,  appear  wor¬ 
thy  of  all  acceptation  to  many,  impartial  inquirers, 
whole  conduCt  brought  no  diferedit  on  the  caufe 
they  flood  forward  to  defend.  The  children  or  wii- 
dom  have,  indeed,  frequently  juftified  it  by  a.gu- 
ments  too  ftrong  for  its  enemies  to  confute  :  and 
thoufands  in  the  pains  of  death-,  and  amidft.  the  tor¬ 
tures  of  crucifixion,  inftead  of  failing  irom  tne  i ait n, 
have  adhered  to  it  with  firmer  hopes,  and  fonder  at¬ 
tachment  ; 

. T  7  <  ♦ 
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fachmcnt ;  and  breathed  out  their  fouls  in  atteftations 
to  its  truth,  and  in  prayers  for  its  profperity. 

Nor  has  wifdom  been  denied  the  teftimony  even 
ot  enemies  :  a  teftimony,  of  which,  indeed,  it  did 
pot  itand  in  need  ;  but  which,  being  extorted  bv  the 
irrefiftible  force  of  truth,  may  well°be  efteeme/as  a 
confirmation  of  its  general  evidence  :  Since  they 
whole  wi'h  and  whofe  intereft  it  was  to  decry  it,  yet 
were  compelled,  if  not  to  receive  it  wholly,.yet  to  ac- 
knowledge  it  in  part ;  and  thus,  like  Pilate,  they  pro¬ 
nounced  him  righteous ,  whom  they  condemned  ; 

and,  like  Judas,  confeffed  him  innocent ,  whom  they 
betrayed.  } 

Though  God,  according  to  his  promife,  has  always 
had  a  feed  toferve  him,  which  might  be  accounted  as 
his  peculiar  generation  ;  men  who  have  confidered  the 
fuccefs  of  religion  as  intimately  connefted  with  their 
own  well  being,  and  who  have  therefore  promoted  it 
with  an  ardour  in  foipe  degree  proportioned  to  its 
impoi  ,.ance  j  yet  to  me  primitive  ages  of  chriftianity 
m  a  it  we  turn  oui  eyes  for  initances  of  the  moft  heroic 
fortitude,  and  the  moft  dmnterefted  attachment. 
Other  examples  may  llluftrate  $  but  thefe  convince. 
Modern  piety  and  zeal  may  edify  and  warm  the  heart- 
may  excite  our  emulation,  and  roufeup  the  languilh- 
mg  fpirit  of  devotion.  But  the  trials  of  ancient  times 
produced  examples  at  once  fo  inftruftive  and  fp 
fplenaid,  that  while  the  heart  is  affected,  the  con¬ 
ference  alfo  is  enlightened.  We  are  not  carried  away 
with  fympalhetic  impulfes,  which  have  no  foundation 
but  in  the  wild  dreams  of  fanaticifm,  or  the  tumultu¬ 
ous  emotions  of  enthufiafm.  No.  The  underftand- 
*ng  takes  a  ftiare  in  the  impreffion :  we  approve 
•while  we  wonder  ;  and  our  reafon  is  as  much  con¬ 
vinced  by  the  evidence  of  truth,  as  our  paftions  are 
captivated  by  the  power  of  what  is  lingular  and  ex¬ 
traordinary. 

When 
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When  we  review  the  times  in  which  fuch  great 
examples  occur,  we  are  led  to  make  comparifons  that 
are  by  no  means  flattering  to  ourfelves,  and  thofe 
among  whom  we  live.  The  charaderiftic  feature  of 
theprefent  age,  is  indifference  to  religion  in  general. 
The  power  of  godlinefs  is  negieded  ;  and  mall  we 
then  wonder  that  the  form  of  it  fhould  be  flighted 
and  defpifed  ?  Under  the  pretence  of  emancipating 
the  human  mind  from  the  bondage  oi  lupericition, 
the  common  offices  of  devotion  have  been  decried. 
From  the  aftedion  of  candor  we  have  funk  into  liff- 
leffnefs  ;  and  have  tamely  fuffered  a  daring  fpirit  of 
infidelity  to  oppofe,  and  a  fpecious  herefy  to  under¬ 
mine  the  interelts  of  chriftianity  ;  becaufe  we  have 
been  apprehenfive  that  our  firmnefs  would  be  ffigma- 
tized  with  the  odious  name  of  bigotry  ! 

It  has  indeed  been  always  the  unhappy  fate  of  man¬ 
kind  to  run  into  extremes  :  and  in  matters  of  reli¬ 
gion  more  efpecially  has  this  perverfe  bent  of  human 
nature  difeovered  itfelf.  Lukewarmnefs  and  intemper¬ 
ate  zeal  have  doubtlefs,  each  in  its  turn,  proved  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  Chriftian  caufe.  The  former  filently  and 
fecretly  faps  its  foundations  ;  and  though  its  progrefs 
be  flow  and  infenfible,  yet  its  effeds  are  too  fatal  and 
too  notorious  not  to  alarm  the  friends  of  religion. 
The  latter  has  expofed  the  caufe  it  pr ofefled  to  patro¬ 
nize  ;  and  by  its  prepofterous  methods  of  defence, 
has,  in  inftances  too  numerous  to  be  recounted,  but 
too  melancholv  to  be  forgotten,  afforded  the  enemies 
that  oppofed  it  an  occafion  of  fuch  triumph,  as  the 
merits  of  their  own  caufe  by  no  means  entitled  them 
to  claim. 

The  children  of  wifdom,  while  they  feel  their  bet¬ 
ter  hopes  fecured  by  its  promifes,  cannot  grow  indif¬ 
ferent  to  its  interefts  ;  nor  look  on  the  infults  which 
are  from  time  to  time  offered  to  its  molt  facred  and 
awful  obligations,  with  the  coldnefs  of  unconcerned 

Ipedators. 
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fpeftators.  They  cannot  fee  its  holy  infcitiiticns 
flighted,  or  its  effential  doctrines  blafphemed,  without 
lamenting  that  almoft  unparalleled  and  portentous 
degeneracy  of  mind  and  manners  which  is  the  real 
fource  of  all  we  lament,  and  of  ail  which  we  wifh  to 
correct.  They  cannot  but  tremble  at  the  probable,! 
will  not  fay  approaching  blue  of  fuch  ingratitude  to 
heaven  for  its  unfpeakable  gift . 

But  the  wifdom  which  they  are  taught  to  value, 
they  know  at  the  fame  time  how  to  defend.  The 
fpirit  wnich  it  infpires,  is  firjl  pure ,  and  then  peaceable, 
gentle,  full  cf  good  fruits,  eafy  to  be  entreated,  without 
partiality,  and  without  hypocrify.  The  children  of  wif¬ 
dom  are  therefore  confident  as  well  as  fincere  :  their 
candour  does  not  make  them  lukewarm,  nor  their 
£ea!  uncharitable. 

The  Epicureans  of  antiquity,  and  the  infidels  of  our 
own  days,  arrogantly  boaft  of  their  high  atchieve- 
ments  in  Snapping  afunder  the  chains  of  fuperflition  ; 
and  in  the  execution  of  their  defperate  purpofe  they 
go  forward  with  unfhaken  fortitude,  and  unremitted 
alacrity.  Muft  we  then  grow  lupine  and  inactive, 
when  the  danger  is  more  imminent  and  more  threat¬ 
ening  r  Mull  we  arrecl  the  petty  popularity,  which 
arifes  from  flattering  the  prejudices  of  men,  inftead 
of  afpiring  to  the  glory  of  faving  their  fouls  ?  Far  be 
fuch  complication  ofmeannefs  and  perfidy  from  the 
children  of  wifdom. 

But  the  fincere  and  welllnformed  advocates  of  the 
gofpel,  while  engaged  in  the  juflincation  of  its  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  the  fupport  of  its  interefls,  are  at  the  fame 
time  careful  not  to  lavifh  their  activity  on  fubjedts  of 
remote  effect,  or  barren  curiofity.  Wifdom  referves 
its  vigour  for  exertions  worthy  of  its  own  noble  aims  : 
and  if  it  be  zealoufly  off e died ,  it  is  in  a  good  thing . 
Actuated  by  fuch  motives,  and  placed  in  fuch  cir- 
cumflances,  it  not  only  defies  all  the  arts  of  calumny 2 

but 
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but  challenges  feme  tribute  of  praife.  The  everlaft- 
ing  truths  of  the  gofpel,  with  which  the  welfare  of 
mankind  is  molt  nearly  connected,  demand  our  feri- 
ous  regards,  and  juitiiy  the  warmeft  efforts  of  zeal,  at 
once  direfted  by  knowledge,  and  tempered  by  phi¬ 
lanthropy. 

There  are  errors  that  would  bereave  us  of  every 
hope  which  points  to  immortality,  loofen  the  belt  ce¬ 
ment  of  fociety,  and  overturn  the  very  confhitution. 
of  religion  both  natural  and  revealed.  Oppofition 
to  fuch  errors  deferves  not  the  odious  epithets  of 
bigotry  and  fuperftition*  Infidelity,  we  know,  has  its 
zealots ;  and  herefies  of  the  moft  malignant  tendency 
have  their  advocates  ;  advocates,  I  mean,  who  fcorn  ac¬ 
commodation  with  what  they  are  pleafed  to  call  the 
inventions  of  prieflcraft,  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
vulgar  ;  who  make  a  triumphant  boaft  of  the  free¬ 
dom  with  which  they  oppofe  the  peculiar  and  diftin- 
guifhing  doctrines  of  chriitianity  ;  who  are  neither 
afhamed,  nor  afraid  to  declare  openly  to  the  world, 
that  as  they  have  hitherto  exerted  themfelves,  fo  will 
they  continue  to  exert  themfelves  in  demolifhing  the 
fortreffes  of  orthodoxy.  Thefe  hardy  and  heroic 
champions  of  reformation  difdain  to  pay  any  rever¬ 
ence  to  the  ruft  of  antiquity— they  are  no  refpecters 
of  the  authority  attached  to  names — “they  fcorn  to  fa- 
erifree  any  precarious  opinion  about  the  purity  of 
truth,  to  the  eftablifhed  peace  of  the  world.  The 
collective  wifdom  and  exemplary  piety  of  preceding 
generations,  are  to  the  philofopher  a  Humbling  block, 
and  to  the  innovator  fooliflmefs. 

In  repreflihg  the  violence,  and  in  expofmg  the  ab- 
furdities  of  fuch  writers,  we  act  a  part  which  preju¬ 


diced  men  may  perhaps  impute  to  unworthy  motives. 
But  why  then  are  we  blamed  for-  doing  to  others, 
what  others,  if  they  fuppofed  us  to  lie  under  any  dan¬ 
gerous  deluidon,  would  make  a  merit  of  doing  to  us  ? 

Is 
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h  that  officious  in  the  children  of  wifdom,  which  in 
their  adverfaries  is  benevolent  ?  Is  their  firmnefs  our 
ebftinacy  ?  Their  caufe  furely  has  no  prefumptive 
proof  of  fuperiority.  Their  abilities  are  not  of  a 
greater  fize*  Their  activity  is  not  direfted  to  nobler 
ends. 

They  laugh  indeed  at  bur  blindileff,  and  they 
rail  at  our  ardour  :  but  to  hear  the  rude  clamours 
of  thofe  who  affault  chriftianity,  or  of  thofe  who 
betray  it,  without  emotion  and  without  refiftance* 
would  imply  a  tamenefs  df  fpirit,  which  our  enemies 
would  be  the  firft  to  infult  and  to  ridicule.  By  fiient 
forbearance,  or  languid  oppofition,  we  fhotild  indeed 
give  too  much  colour  to  an  inclination  lately  thrown 
out  by  one  who  has  rufhed  foremoft  in  the  ranks,  and 
founded  with  a  louder  blaft  than  his  fellows  the  horn 
of  battle,  that  we  are  at  eafe  in  Zion ,  only  becaufe  we 
are  grown  indifferent  to  her  better  interefts. 

There  are  indeed  tod  many  perfons,  from  whom 
a  more  confident  conduct  might  have  beeaexpefted, 
who  are  aftive  in  the  profecution  of  thofe  temporal 
privileges,  which  are  connected  with  their  fpiritual 
iunftion,  and  who  eagerly  pant  for  honours  and  dif* 
linffions  }  yet  are  too  little  concerned  to  promote  the 
honour  of  the  gofpel,  and  quite  indifferent  about  the 
prefervation  of  thofe  glorious  truths,  which  render  it 
at  once  the  admiration  and  delight  of  rational  but 
guilty  and  fallen  creatures. 

But  it  is  unfair  to  argue  from  particulars  to  imiver- 
fals  5  and  ungenerous  to  cenfure  the  whole  for  the 
defefts  or  errors  of  a  few.  Many  there  are,  whofe 
conduct  ftill  tends  to  refcue  their  profefiion  from  the 
difgrace  which  malice  is  eager  to  throw  on  it.  Wif¬ 
dom  can  yet  boaft  of  children,  whofe  mingled  zeal 
and  prudence  do  not  diferace  the  caufe  they  have  the 
honour  to  fupport.  Hence  their  zeal  for  God  never 
contradicts  their  charity  to  men*  While  it  oppofea 

principles 
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principles  which  are  injurious  to  the  interefts  of  truth* 
and  deftru&ive  to  the  fouls  of  men,  yet  it  diminifhes 
tiot  the  fincereft  regard  for  the  perfons  of  thofe,  by 
whom  fuch  principles  are  adopted.  It  loves  the  man, 
it  efteems  the  Icholar,  it  applauds  the  believer,  evert 
while  it  faithfully  chaltens  his  guilt,  or  freely  admon- 
idtes  him  of  his  error. 

There  is  lome  difficulty,  doubtlefs,  in  fixing  by 
precept  the  boundaries  of  that  zeal,  with  which 
Chriftians  in  general,  and  the  minifters  of  the  gofpel 
in  particular,  ought  to  be  infpired:  But  example  will 
at  once  unfold  the  principle  of  zeal  as  a  quality,  and 
enforce  the  obligation  of  it  as  a  duty.  In  the  conduct 
of  St.  Paul  we  fee  this  virtue  well  illuftrated  ;  and  we 
may  moft  becomingly,  and  inofl  profitably,  contem¬ 
plate  it  as  a  model  of  imitation. 

The  principal  objeft  this  illuftrious  child  of  wifi. 
dom  had  in  view,  was  the  glory  of  God  :  and  this  he 
was  convinced,  could  oniy#be  properly  and  effe&ually 
promoted  by  fteadinefs  and  prudence  in  maintaining 
the  great  truths  of  the  gofpel.  To  an  object  fo  mo¬ 
mentous,  he  facrificed  all  that  the  world  call  dear  ; 
his  eafe,  his  intereft,  his  reputation,  yea  even  life 
itfelf.  No  fundamental  dofirines  did  he  obfcure  by 
partial  fuppreffion,  or  refine  away  by  fophidical  inter¬ 
pretation  :  he  taught  them,  as  he  received  them  from 
above.  He  fcorned  to  temporize,  when  his  commit 
fi°n  was  clear,  and  the  object  of  high  and  indubitable 
importance..  In  matters  of  little  confequence  he  afted 
with  difcretion  ;  but  it  was  a  difcretion  which  the 
drifted  integrity  warranted,  which  the  frailties,  or 
the  prepoffeflions  of  his  hearers  required,  nay,  which 
the  higher  interefls  of  the  church  itfelf  loudly  and 
unequivocally  demanded. 

We  have  a  very  animated  defcriplion  of  his  noble 
cind  honed  zea!  in  the  neceffary  oppofition  which  he 
made  to  the  falfe  teachers,  who  had  infidioufly  en¬ 
deavoured. 
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deavoured,  by  hypocritical  fhews  of  a  purer  and  more 
ancient  doftrine,  to  corrupt  and  pervert  the  Galatian 
church.  Falfe  brethren ,  fays  he,  unawares  brought  in * 
who  came  privily  to  fpy  out  our  liberty  which  we  have  in 
Chrijl  Jefusj  that  they  might  bring  us  into  bondage  to 
whom  we  gave  place  by  f\ abjection ,  no  not  for  an  hour  ;  that 
the  truth  of  the  gofpel  might  continue  with  you .#  Thus 
the  apoftle  exemplified  his  own  pofition —that  he  could 
do  nothing  againjl  the  truth— either  negatively,  or  pof- 
itively  ;  either  by  oppcfing  it  himfelf,  or  by  tamely 
acquiefcing  in  the  oppofition  of  its  enemies. 

All  truths  are  not  of  equal  moment,  or  Supported 
by  evidence  equally  clear  :  in  matters  ci  a  doubtful- 
nature,  conceflion  therefore  is  ultimately  of  more  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  interefts  of  truth,  than  contention. 
We  flrould,  however,  be  careful  what  points  we  affign 
to  the  clafs  of  dubious  and  unimportant  controverfy. 

They  who  call  upon  us  to  conclude,  are,  indeed, 
more  clear  in  pointing  out  where  conceflion  is  to  be- 
gin,  than  where  it  is  to  end.  If  we  mull  recede  from 
well  founded  and  long  eftablifhed  opinions  by  way  of 
accommodation,  why  not  give  way  in  feme  points  of 
which  have  been  rendered  familiar  by  cut*. 
I  which  bear  on  them  the  venerable  ftamp  of 
ancient  preferiptipn.  lr  loud  complaints  and  bitter 
aecufations  could  evince  the  neceflity  of  a  reform,  the 
•  church  of  England  is  not  only  ignorant  of  the  pecuh 

hicH  diftinguifti  Chriftianity,  but  grofly 
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defective  in  the  difeharge  even  of  its  moral  duties. 


Thus  feme  have  told  us,  that  we  fhall  never  convert 
the  unbeliever,  till  we  indiscriminately  and  avowedly 
abandon  thole  doctrines  which  are  called  myflerio us^. 
and  of  late  one  daring  adventurer  in  tire  held  cr  ref¬ 
ormation^  has  thrown  afide  the  common  teftraints  of 
modetty,  and  with  an  effrontery  equally  Angular  and 

infultirisr,  has  informed  the  Chriitian  world,  that  there 

is  , 
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Is  no  profpsa  of  converting  the  Mahometans,  unlefs 
they  have  a  function  from  the  church  to  continue  in 

the  practice  of  polygamy  ?  * 

Amidft  the  claimants  to  the  privileges  ol  truth, 
who  are  to  be  gratified  ?  Amidft  the  various  projec¬ 
tors  of  reformation,  whofe  plans  are  to  be  adopted  ? 
Many  fet  up  pretenfions  to  exclufive  preference  .  all 
afl'ert  their  right  of  being  coolly  and  impartially 
heard.  Let  therefore  all  be  heard  :  though  in  the 
mafs  of  human  opinions,  and  amidft  the  conflict  of 
human  pafiions,  all  cannot  be  latisfied. 

There  is  a  fpirit  which  feems  to  be  always  difcon- 
tented,  till  its  wildeft  claims  are  allowed  ;  and  which 
having  been  turbulent  under  injudicious  refliaint, 
comes  tyrannical  when  in  poffeflion  oi  ufurped  author  - 
ity.  But  let  not  the  freedom  of  inquiry  be  (hackled. 
For  if  it  multiplies  contentions  among  the  wife  and 
virtuous,  it  exercifes  the  charity  of  thofe  who  contend. 
If  it  fliakes,  for  a  time,  the  belief  which  is  relied  only 
upon  prejudice,  it  finally  fettles  it  on  the  Dreader  and 

more  folid  bafis  of  conviction. 

Truth  affuredly  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  oppo- 
fition  of  its  enemies  :  and  the  children  of  wifdom  are 
not  to  be  feduced  from  their  perfuafion  of  its  excel¬ 
lence,  by  the  fubtlety  of  the  fophift,  or  the  calumnies 
of  the  fcoffer.  They  know  that  its  origin  is  from 
above  ;  and  that  an  almighty  arm  protects  and  fecures 
it.  They  do  indeed  deplore  that  malignity  of  heart, 
and  that  blindnefs  of  underftanding,  which  too  fre¬ 
quently  appear  in  the  defigns  of  its  various  adverfar- 
ies,  either  to  pervert  its  principles,  or  to  obftruft  its 
genuine  influence  :  yet  they  have  too  much  reipeft 
for  their  caufe,  to  difgrace  it  by  the  bafe  and  unnat¬ 
ural  aid  of  perfecution  ;  and  they  have  too  much  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  own  ftrength,  to  (brink  from  a  contdl 


*  Thelyplithora,  vol.  ii.  p.  8j, 


1  hey  are  convinced  that  the  weapons  of  Chriflian 
warfare  are  not  carnal ,  but  fpiritual  /  and  that  our  re- 
liglon,  though  protected  by  human  power  againft  vi- 
oience  and  outrage,  for  the  fake  of  preferring  its 
members  in  peace,  yet  is  to  make  its  way  in  the  world 
only  by  the  force  of  evidence  ;  and  to  keep  its  g  round 
as  well  by  the  moderation,  as  by  the  abilities"  of  its 


Confcious  Oi  the  difficulties  in  which  the  moral 
governour  of  the  univerfe  feems  to  have  left  many 
interefting  topics,  reflecting  on  the  different  degrees 
of  vigour  which  belong  to  different  underflandings, 
and  fenfible  of  the  various  lights  in  which  the  fame 
queftion  prefents  itfelf  in  various  circumftances,  the 
friend  of  truth  is  more  ready  to  inquire  than  to  dog¬ 
matize,  and  to  inform  than  to  condemn.  There  is  an 
oppofition  which  he  confiders  as  of  a  more  enlight 
ened  and  liberal  kind  ;  which  is  conduded  with  tem¬ 
per  and  decency ;  which  has  not  for  its  objeft  thofe 
licentious  and  immoral  views  which  have  been  juftly 
charged  upon  the  more  popular  fyftems  of  infidelity  ; 
and  which,  inftead  of  proving  injurious  to  the  great 
caufe  it  attacks,  will  be  eventually  the  means  of  con¬ 
firming  its  authority,  and  of  illullrating  its  principles. 

Such  oppofition  excites  a  keener  attention  not  only 
among  the  adversaries,  but  the  friends  of  the  gofpel. 
It  brings  forward  into  open  day  thofe  evidences,  which 
are  dimly  and  indiftinctly  perceived  by  both.  It  clears 
them  from  every  ufelefs  incumbrance,  which  tends  to 
obfcure  their  luftre.  It  confirms  and  fandtifies  the 
faith  of  the  Chriftian  ;  it  humbles  the  arrogance, 
where  it  cannot  overcome  the  prepoffeffions,  of  the  in- 
iidel  .  the  inquifitive  are  inftrucled  ;  and  the  impar¬ 
tial  are  completely  and  unalterably  convinced. 
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Among  the  teachers  of  the  Chnlhan  religion,  it  is 
unqueftionably  a  duty,  to  ftudy  its  evidences  with  fuc 
care,  and  to  examine  its  principles  with  luch  lntcg  1  y, 

m  to  be  able  always  to  give  a  rcafon  of 
them.  But  there  are  other  obligations  alfo  attend l  g 
•  the  clerical  profeffion,  of  more  immediate  concern, 
than  the  mere  office  of  repelling  hok-le  objcX  , 
even  of  removing  the  fincere,  but  painful  fcruples 

°UFrom  ' dhenmural  modelly  of  their  difpofitions,  or 
perhaps  from  the  want  of  opportunity  to  coiled  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  purpofes  of  publications,  many  excel¬ 
lent  men  are  contented  with  retaining  their  own da 
in  filence  and  obfcurity  ;  and  with  diffusing  th<  - 
ing  truths  of  the  gofpel  only  among  thofe  who  am 

committed  to  their  charge. 

There  is  therefore  a  Angular  propriety.  m  inltitu- 

tions  of  this  kind  :  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  in 
confequence  of  them  much  has  been  added  to  the 
o-eneral  Hock  of  learning,  and  ftill  more  to  the  eluci¬ 
dation  of  the  particular  evidences  of  natural  and  i  e- 
vealed  religion.  Men  of  extenfive  knowledge  and 
folid  judgment  have  by  thefe  means  been  called  for  1 
to  publick  view,  at  a  time  when  raillery  might  have 
difeouraged  the  modell ;  and  when  the  molt  langume 
might  have  defpaired  of  vidory,  from  the  number 
rather  than  the  talents,  of  thofe  who  were  leagued 
together  in  the  fupport  of  impiety.  They  have  been, 
roufed  by  the  call  of  pious  and  munificent  patrons, 
to  ftand  forth  as  the  champions  of  truth,  virtue  and 
religion.  Their  abilities  have  excited  the  genera 
veneration  of  the  world  :  their  candour  has  extortec 
praife  even  from  their  hardieft  antagonif  s .  an  .  y 
their  fuccefs  in  explaining  and  defending  the  doctrine^ 
of  revelation,  the  wifdom  of  the  founders  has  been 
amply  iuftified,  and  their  generofity  abundantly  rec- 

ompenfed  by  that  which  they  would  have  themfelves 
r  g  n  elteemed 
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umption  to  call  his  own,  even  by  the  very  weapons 
jvhich  he  chofe  for  his  defence.  Deifm}  in  all  its 

enTcariU  hf n  famineC|.  ajld  deteaed  :  all  its  illib¬ 
eral  cavils  have  been  replied  to  ;  all  its  hauohty  pre- 

tenfions  confounded  ;  and  even  the  pertinent  and 

nrf;°rSf  °^.ai<f.s,  *e  bed  informed,, 

and  belt  difpofed  of  its  advocates  fometimes  had  re- 

courle,  have  been  weighed  with  impartiality,  and  re- 
luted  by  argument. 

hJr°le  Venet\wh?Cn.rafh  and  f«P«rficial  inquirers 
d  fuppofed  to  be  deflitute  of  foundation,  have  been 
expreffed  with  greater  precifion,  fupported  by  ftronger 
proofs,  and  recommended  by  new  illuftrations-  b 

•  a ar,own  cl.lurch’  more  Specially  has  alferted  with 

.i  '  n  i  ■  * ..  ^  i  fuperiority  over  all 

otner  eftablilhments.  She  has  been  enabled  to  ref# 

the  unkind  and  unfair  affaults  that  have  been  made 

againil  her  doarmes.  She  has  feen  in  her  friends  a 

conltant  mcreafe  of  that  found  knowledge,  which 

ever  draws  onward  in  its  train  an  mcreafe  of  ^ood 
morals. 

The  children  of  wifdom  thus  going  on  from  ftrengtb 
to  ltrength,  are  not  to  be  deterred  from  the  profecu- 
tion  of  their  refearches,  or  the  avowal  of  their  fenti- 
ments,  oy  illiberal  infmuation,  or  audacious  inveftive. 
While  they  fearch  all  things,  they  hold  fajl  that  which  is 
good.,  i  hey  are  not  dilmayed  by  groundlefs  and  vul- 
gai  imputations  of  indulging  a  fpirit  of  real  bigotry 
and  of  contending  for  the  credit  of  imaginary  ortho- 
coxy.  Their  talk  is  arduous ;  their  intentions  are 
honourable ;  and  in  every  conteft  where  they  have 
hitherto  been  oppofed,  they  may  juftiy  boaft  of  having 
been  more  than  conquerors  in  the  day  of  trial. 

Objections 
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Objeaions  which,  from  their  minutenefs,  miVht 
otherwife  have  been  neglefted,  have  now  received  the 
moft  fatisfacrory  anfwers  :  and  doubts,  which  from 

m h! rl <°!^C Urity ,  or  from  the  rnodefty  of  thofe  in  whofe 
- -mdsthey  arefe,  might  have  remained  unrefolved 
£  .  been  openly  examined,  and  fairly  removed  In 
ftort,  every  part  of  the  great  fabric  of  religion  ha* 
vecaved  fome  di«i„a  fupport  or  illuftration,  which 

f/ftem!  “  ‘he  f“'enS'h  3,1,1  beau'y  °f  the  whole 

But  thefe  inflitutions,  falutary  as  thev  mav  have 

obj/afon  Ve  n°‘  bcen  ““"t  exemP:  from 

As  every  fubject  of  human  fpeculation  is  bounded 
y  ome  limits,  additional  proofs,  and  even  additional 
i  luftrations,  cannot  always  be  expected  :  and  inftitu 
ons  whrch  require  the  unremitted  attention  of  the 
mind  and  the  application  of  learning  and  argument 
to  he  fame  fubjects,  may  be  fulpected  rather  ofaddfol 
to  the  quantity,  than  to  the  real  ufes  of  fpeculadon  g 

f1n.^cf,prrinotl,lg  more  an  anxiety  for  novel  opinion  ■ 
than  a  ferious  concern  for  eftabli/hed  trmbs  Ti  i* 
the  earlier  periods  of  thefe 

have  been  diftiriguiflied  by  a  more  than  ordinmffor’ 
play  of  erudition,  and  their  utility  is  become  a/ 
fpicuous  as  the  abilities  which  fupDorted  Sf  C°n' 

genius  itfelf  will  languilh,  when  confined  f  '  5  ^ 

nor  will  learning  be  able  Z  Scrub  itf  ^  traclc’ 
xt  finds  that  its  ftores  have  been  mdefom’  ^ 

<he  indolent X  “  "ha t  mil  ‘°  ‘T'h'"d  Froa' 
With  the  former  the  caufe  K more/ro”  *,!>=  vain. 

01  pell§lon’  will  content  themfelves 
•  3  with 
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with  the  fame  track  that  others  have  purfued,  and  be 
fatisfied  with  the  negative  merit  of  faying  nothing 
anrifs.  The  vain  will  have  recourfe  to  fancy,  to  iup- 
ply  the  want  of  more  folid  matter  ;  and  will  give 
'fcope  to  airy  fpeculation,  in  order  to  have  the  credit 

of  advancing  fomething  Angular, 

It  cannot  therefore  be  expefted  that  on  the  fa 
fubieas  of  difcufiion,  and  thofe  fubjefts  circumfcnb- 
ed  by  very  narrow  limits,  the  progrefs  Ihould  b. 
as  fpLded  as  the  commencement  :  and  to  thofe  who 
are  adverfe,  or  even  indifferent  to  the  caufe  of  relig¬ 
ion  it  may  afford  fome  little  matter  of  triumph,  o* 
fome  flight  ground  for  fceptical  infinuation,  that  on 
fubiects°of  fuch  unequaled  moment,  fo  little  o.  w  . 
is  captivating  by  the  mere  charms  of  novelty,  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  moft  comprehenfive  refearch,  and  the 

moll  elaborate  explanation.  ,  , 

The  obieftion,  however,  is  of  no  weight,  when  duly 
confidered.  Religion  is,  like  its  author,  unchange¬ 
able.  The  reafons  which  fupport  it  are  as  old  as  - 
felf :  and  though  its  proofs  may  be  fet  in  a  new  light, 
vet  the  proofs  themfelves  cannot  be  new.  To  the 
word  of  God  it  were  prefumption  to  add  ;  it  is  our 
dutv  to  take  nothing  from  it ;  and  m  thefe  circum- 
fiances  whatever  doctrine  profeffes  to  be  at  once  ef- 
fential  to  be  known,  and  yet  hitherto  unknown,  may 
in  confequence  of  fuch  profeffioq,  be  fufpefted  ox  aan- 

geBut  of  our  Founder  has  been  as  con- 

fukuous  as  his  liberality.  The  plan  which  he  has 

'donned  is  extenfive  and  various  j  it  gives  fcope  o 
ptilofophical  and  hiftorical  inquiry;  and  to  thoie 
J  u  1  u;ite  the  love  of  virtue  with  cunofity,  it  will  be 

Source  of  perpetual  information.  Theconnedfacj 
between  facred  and  profane  learning,  an  ;  e  c  * 
fi ftence  of  true  religion  with  true  philqfophy,  are  y 

repeated  experiments  now  decided,  ^atevei 
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Whatever  fcience  therefore  fhall  invefllgate,  may 
here  be  purfued,  as  far  as  the  caufe  of  religion  can  re¬ 
ceive  any  illuftration  from  it.  Polite  literature  may 
here  open  its  nobleft  {lores  ;  and  criticifm  apply 
them  to  the  elucidation  of  obfcure  pafl'ages,  and  to 
the  eftablifhment  of  fundamental  truths. 

From  the  corruptions  which  grow  out  of  excef- 
five  civilization,  and  from  the  mifchiefs  which  attend 
the  improper  and  indifcriminate  fondnefs  that  per¬ 
vades  all  ranks  of  men  for  philofophical  fubjeCts,  we 
have  little  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  period  will  foon 
arrive,  in  which  no  additional  objections  fhall  be 
brought  againfl  the  evidence,  or  the  doCtrines  of  the 
gofpel.  Here  then,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  fuch  anfwers 
will  always  be  produced,  as  will  be  fufficient  to 
counteract  their  influence,  and  to  expofe  their  fu¬ 
tility. 

But  while  this  inftitution  is  directed  to  the  general 
objeCt  of  defending  and  eftablilhing  thechriftian  faith ; 
and  on  that  account  pofleffes,  in  common  with  other 
fimilar  inftitutions  which  preceded  it,  the  fame  gene¬ 
ral  utility ;  it  has  alfo  the  fuperior  advantage  of 
blending  together  whatever  was  peculiar  and  appro¬ 
priate  to  them,  and  of  uniting  all  their  excellencies 
in  itfelf. 

It  is  indeed  principally  defigned  to  counteract  the 
progrefs  of  error  in  all  its  forms,  and  of  infidelity  un- 
der  every  mode  of  oppofition.  As  fuch,  the  objeCt  is 
of  fupreme  importance,  and  opens  an  extenfive  field 
101  fpeculation.  The  lources  of  error  are  inexhaufti- 
b  e  .  and  whiill  either  vanity  or  vice  influences  man- 
kmd,  it  will  be  eafy  for  fophiftry  to  invent  new  forms 
m  objection  ;  while  profligacy  will  be  ever  difpofed 
to  accredit  the  faith  that  condemns  it.  We  may 
flatter  ourfelves,  however,  with  this  hope, that  as  much 
ingenuity  will  be  fhewn  in  the  defence  of  our  faith, 
as  can  be  exerted  in  oppcfing  it ;  and  that  while  the 

enemy 
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enemy  is  lowing  tares,  the  chnftian  hufbandman  will 
not  be  lei's  vigilant  in  cultivating  the  good  feed. 

Hitherto,  indeed,  infidelity  has  not  been  able  to 
atchieve  any  thing  which  may  recompcnce  theaftiv- 
ity,  or  gratify  the  vanity  of'  its  advocates.  They 
have  fuccefsfully  employed  the  arts  of  converfion  with 
the  churlifh  mifanthrope,  who  would  affimilate  the 
charafter  of  the  Deity  to  the  dark  and  unamiable 
complexion  of  his  own  ;  with  the  raw  and  conceited 
ftripling,  w~ho  difdains  to  tread  in  the  beaten  track  of 
opinion  ;  or  with  the  obdurate  libertine,  who  is  in- 
terefted  in  weakening  the  functions,  and  difproving 
the  very  exiftence,  of  a  law  by  which  he  Hands  con¬ 
demned.  But  have  toe  virtuous  and  the  wne,  have 
men  of  the  higheft  rank  in  literature,  or  of  the  moft. 
refpeftable  reputations  in  fociety,  gone  over  to  their 

party  ? 

We  do  not  envy  them  the  paltry  pittance  of  glory 
which  they  can  acquire  from  the  number  of  converts, 
who  love  darknefs  rather  than  light,  becaiife  their  deeds 
are  evil :  but  we  are  moft  fmcerely  anxious  for  the 
fake  of  other  men,  to  refeue  them  from  the  baneful 
and  fpecious  allurements  of  opinions,  which  will  either 
draw  them  afide  to  vice,  or  prevent  their  return  to 


virtue,  once  negledted  and  deferted. 

Our  religion,  however,  is  not  itielf  tarnilhed  by  the 
corruptions  of  thole  who  wantonly  abandon,  or  ma¬ 
lignantly  revile  it.  1  he  fame  caufe,  we  a^e  <xwaie, 
will  always  produce  the  fame  eftedt  :  ana  while  the 
gofpel  continues  to  inculcate  a  pure  dodfrine,  it  muft 
expeft  a  very  unwelcome  reception  from  the  coriupt 
paflions  of  mankind. 

But  while  we  juftify  the  ways  of  God,  we  mean 

not  to  fpeak  with  undiftinguifhing  contempt,  or  with 

unrelenting  afperity,  of  every  man  by  whom  they  have 

been  arranged.  In  fome  of  thofe  who  look  upon  the 

crofpel  with  an  unfriendly  eye,  we  readily  acknowl- 
r'  cdsre. 
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edge,  and,  under  any  oAer  circumftances,  we  fl^ouM 

warmly  admire,  very  Aiming  abilities,  j  v 
attacked  our  citadel  by  every  mftrument  of  v ole  ce, 
and  with  every  ftratagem  of  art.  Out  a  .g 
have  fometimes  affailed  it  with  declamatory  eloquence 
andfometimes  undermined  it  with  the  ai 
phyfical  fubtlety  :  but  the  church  of  Chrift  is,  \ 
experimentally  know,  deeply  and  firmly  founded  on  a 
rock  :  and  the  blafts  of  oppofition,  however  hidden 
and  however  impetuous,  are  inefficient  to  overt  irow 


It. 


Yet  difpofed,  as  we  are,  to  do  juflice  to  the  talents 
of  thofe  who  differ  from  us  ;  and  compelled,  as  we 
are,  to  lament  the  fad  perverfion  of  them,  we  renit 
with  indignation,  the  difingenuous  ana  haughty  prc- 
tenfions  which  they  put  up  to  eminent  fupenonty  of 

learning  and  to  peculiar  liberality  of  fentiment  We 

know,  m  fact,  that  our  religion  has  been  fincerely  be¬ 
lieved,  and  ftrenuoufly  defended,  by  men  who  nave 
afcended  the  fummit  of  human  knowledge  by  ^ the 
vigour  of  their  genius,  and  the  mtenfenefs  of  their 

application.  .  , ,  .  ,  r 

Locke  and  Malbranche  do  not  yield  tne  palm  ot 

metaphyfical  acutenefs  to  the  fallen  fopniftry  o  0 
bes,  or  the  cold  fcepticifm  of  Hume.  In  brilliancy 
of  imagination  and  delicacy  of  tafte,  Berkeley  is,  fur e- 
ly,  not  inferior  to  Shaftefbury.  In  folid  and  mafcu- 
lme  fenfe,  and  in  erudition  claffical  or  philofopmcal, 
who  are  the  champions  of  infidelity  that  deferve  to 
be  compared  with  a  Taylor,  a  Wilkins,  a  Cudworth, 
a  Barrow,  a  Cdark,  a  Boyle,  and  a  Newton  ?  _ 

And  what  we  may  boldly  alk,  what  is  there  in  the 
nature  of  things  themfelves,  that  acutenefs  of  pene¬ 
tration  andjuftneis  of  reafoning  fhould  be  exclufive  y 
poffeffed  by  thofe  who  deride  chriftianity,  or  by  thofe 

who  corrupt  it  ? 


sfi 
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If  gieat  and  good  men  yet  adhere  toour  party,  when 
they  may,  upon  conviffion  defer,  it,  withU  dan  “ 

ire  caufeof  rengiMswifdom  has  been  ably  and  fuc. 

eclsfuliy  pleaded  by  her  children. 

bSaVe  indeed ever  been  ready  to  meet  our  an- 
tagomfls  on  any  fair  ground  of  difputation.  We  are 

Tcifn  r  of  t0  th"  teJl  °r  hiftory,  and  ofcrit- 

Jcxlm  of  ethics,  where  they  are  found  ;  and  of  me- 

taphyfics  where  they  are  intelligible.  We  decline 

tne  ule  ot  no  weapons  that  are  honourable  :  at  th» 

lame  time  we  wilh  not  to  be  indebted  for  our  trb 

timpns,  to  t tie  pointed  fhaft  of  ridicule,  or  to  the  poi- 

ionous  arts  of  mfinuation.  But  while  we  profeffedlv 

ourfe.ves  difdam  to  ufe  fuch  modes  of  defence,  we  are 

not  terrified  at  the  eagernefs  with  which  other  men 
employ  them. 

There  is  a  providence  which  controls  all  human 

events,  and  brings  good  out  of  evil  :  and  it  is  this 

providenc0  which  feems  to  have  permitted  the  attacks 

® . infidelity,  in  order  to  give  greater  evidence  to  the 
faith  it  oppofes. 

It  is  not  neceffary,  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  things 
to  attempt  any  new  arrangement  of  proofs  or  fylleirr 
of  evidence.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  invent  fome 
ireih  modes  of  demonflration,  when  it  is  found  that 
me  o,d  are  incapable  of  affording  conviction  to  the. 
aoneft  and  impartial  inquirer  after  truth. 

The  nature  of  evidence,  however,  depends  in  a 
great  meaiure  on  the  manner  in  v/hich  it  is  confider- 
ed  ;  and  the  fame  arguments  and  iliuftrations  will 
appear  m  very  different  lights  of  ftrength  and  convic¬ 
tion,  according  to  our  various  modes  of  fludv  and 
habits  of  refleftion.  ^ 

If  diemore  I  piefume  not,  in  the  following  dif- 
courfes  to  produce  any  teflimonies  unheard  of  or  ar- 
nments  hitherto  unimown,  in  fupport  of  our  faith  j 

yet  ’ 
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vet  I  hope  1  fliall  be  entitled  to  your  indulgence,  if  I 

handled  with  lefs  mmutenefs  of  invert  g 

^LTbVTdamedTat'thofe  topics  are  bed  on- 
,  \  J  J"  JJ  to  which  we  have  devoted  the  greateft 
iearfe°°odf  application.  On  this  ground  I  may  flatter 
myfelf  with  the  hopes  of  your  candid  atten  io  , 

I  am  more  immediately  treating  thofe  iubjetts,  to 
1  w  h  the  courfe  of  ftudies  purfued  from  my  own 

choice  and  "he  nature  of  an  academical  employment 

^ l^fecerejoffil,  mala 

in 

There  "the  fource  of  genuine  inspiration  ^as  foft 
onened  :  and  from  thence  the  ftreams  of  divine 
knowledge  began  to  flow.  It  was  the  grand  thea  re, 
on  which  the  Almighty  governor  of  the t  world  mack 

bare  his  arm ,  and  by  fens  and 

eftablifhed  the  convidion  of  lus  righteous  p  ■ 
and  fupreme  dominion  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Hiere 
he  led  the  people  of  Ifrael  like  a  flock,  by  the  hand 
'  of  Mofes  and  Aaron  :  there  the  Proph As  uttei  ed  t  e 
prediftions  :  and  there  the  Son  of  God  illuitratea 

a11  But  there  alfo  has  the  impoftor  Mahoment  erected 
his  [tar.dr.rd— that  (landard  to  t»hich  thoafands  have 
flocked,  with  an  ardour  that  may  well  rail •  o 

the  countenances  of  too  many,  who  pretend  to  hto 

under  the  banner  of  the  crofs.  .  .  to 

Whofoever,  therefore,  has  bent  his  ^ten  f 

die  purfuits  of  oriental  literature,  and  the  ih  y 


*  Cicero,  Orat.  in  Q«-  CaiciHian. 
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peculiar  diftblift’  ^  imPreffed  with  this 
hV  :  and 

parijons  between  thofe  two  great  lourcJ sofZr™™' 
opinion.  From  the  dimes  which  hf  rehSIOUS 

sprung  thofe  powerful  fyfterm  whPh  T^r  haVC 

fhemfelves  over  the  moft  enlightened  SortT"6 

lt?ea’dTrdflWhiCh/°-r  £ 

and  obfccrS  ,h  t,BeSm?“,g  «P»lly  in  fflence 

equally  unknown  in  any 'formS'?  l  domi"icn 
different  in  the  r- ml?  f  f6  aSe  :  but  widely 
produced  and  in  tf?  ^  i*  their  fuccefs  has  been 
Verity  i7fouL?d  tSmCI?  el  °n  Whidl  **  au- 

fophy  to  the  fnveftigation  oVthdrah?lU01l0f  Phi!?' 

fublimeft  object,  which  can  mtereft  ',01)’ as  to  the 
employ  the  profound.  *  1  1  ie  cunousJ  °V 

Whether  they  be  confidered  as  the  fources  of  rc 

ed’Xma n  Ief’  a$  thuS  aSitating  in  the  moft  po,v" 
enul  manner  the  hopes  and  fears  of  mankind  or  t 

the  principles  which  have  influenced  the  revofudor! 

o  nations,  and  thus  includinp*  the  caufes  of  r  *  a 

ss  bis;!"  y  ¥ 

ilpE!a$ci“d  cllim  ,he  M 

*e  nu. 

Wha,ev=r  k„„w,edge  ite  may  L™uir“r«Taf 

e  er  judgment  he  may  poffefs,  muft  be  ufefuilv  laid 

zi::zts  ‘,hofe  ‘ri-' «*  wuaithusdi 

’P-  ?  kind’  and  111  colledmg  from  deep  and  im 
P  T  f  mqmry  the  marks  of  true  and  fa! fe  infpiration 
In  punuit  of  refearches,  llretched  thrond/fo  laro.  * 

ST'’  "if  “k  n  Tb?ce  *>  "“"V  important  o%. 

J  its,  he  will  probably  be  led  to  confijfler  thefe  two 

religions 


religions  in  their  Hiftory,  their  Evidence,  and  their 
.t/reds  ;  as  the  three  great  fources  of  comparifon,  by 
which  their  truth  is  to  be  determined. 

,•  *Ie  J'  'f  therefore,  by  examining  the  fitua- 

uon  of  the  world  at  the  refpectfve  periods  when  their 

«dll  w;thaPPr-r  •  cnd  fr°m  this  tnveftigation  he 
will  with  certainty  infer,  what  can  be  affigned  to  the 

wifuom  01  Heaven,  and  what  to  the  policy  of  men 
He  will  then  weigh  in  the  balance  of  calm  and  un¬ 
prejudiced  reafon  the  evidence  upon  which  they  reft 
their  claims  ;  and  endeavour  by  thefe  means  to  fix 
ecritcna  of  real  ana  pretended  revelation, 
tie  will  clofe  his  inquiries  by  confidering  their  ef¬ 
fects  upon  mankind,  whether  as  individuals,  or'  nati¬ 
ons  :  for  from  the  tendency  of  a  religion  to  promote 

-  mrbPKrm  hap.pmels  of  mra,  we  may  determine  the 

tt  rcfts  11  COnnea!on  witb  their  future  in- 

‘  -  thls  manner  13  Probable  that  he  will  be 
abb  to  alcertam  tne  nature  and  character  of  thefe  re- 

ipcv.uve  fyftems  better  than  in  the  more  inartificial 

al  i^r,Cf  Qetached  and  defultory  inquiry.  For  . 
f  “u  5lS’.in  proportion  to  the  variety  and  magnitude 
o.  thole  circumftances  in  which  either  fyftem  is  fJn 

fo  bs  fanner  removed  from  the  wild  ftratagems  a  de- 
ce,ver  would  employ,  and  the  bafe  ends  he  Sould  pur. 

nf  r’  -i11  pr°?°?"don  as  1  approaches  nearer  to  the  idea 
!  n1101  3  reugion  as  the  divine  being,  who  a  its  for  the 

beftpurpofesbythebcfl-"wnn«  mi,  i  V  "7  ,  ta.e 
mnniriL  < ' Y  i  i"  .ansP  maybefuppofed  tocom- 
mumcate  to  mankind  ;  m  that  ?xact  proportion  will 

us  claims  be  authenticated  and  its  evidem ce  confirmed 

to  call  L  G  fubfCl  ohohfcuilion  that  1  prefume 
-id  Th  fl£l°n  °f  the  ai!dience  1  »ow  add  refs  • 

<<.ilC3  X  GO  IX Ol  KXlfvvc'  i  i  ^ 

mv  inform,,-  ™  ,  V  •  13  Wlthm  the  compafs  of 

nron  r  rJr  ?  bnnS  any  more  ufeful  or  more 

&fr^lnstothe  truth  of  our  faith,  than  the  re- 

fa  tvP.„kT-l;,neS  'Vh:ch. ,r-)'  “<i  profef- 

fa  Save  enabled  me  to  make.  I  purpofc  tbLfae 

to 
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to  confider,  in  their  moil  important  points  of  view, 
the  characters  of  Mahometifm  and  Chrilhamty ;  and 
the  nature  of  their  refpedive  pretenfions  to  a  divine 


^Nothing,  furely,  is  fo  likely  to  attrad  the  attention 
of  fcholars  to  eaftern  literature,  as  the  fplended  lcene 
of  Afiatic  hiftory  which  is  here  prefented  to  them  ; 
and  the  important  treafures  of  religious,  ot  political, 
and  of  philofophical  information  which  it  contains. 

We  rejoice  in  the  progrefs  of  every  ftudy,  which 
conneds  the  various  materials  of  knowledge  by  new 
ties,  diverfifies  them  by  new  combinations,  and  en¬ 
larges  the  views  of  the  contemplative  and  pious  be¬ 
liever.  We  feel  a  growing  confidence  in  our  cattle, 
from  the  convidion,  that  the  farther  fuch  inquiries 
are  purfued,  and  the  more  fuch  information,  as  may 
facilitate  them,  is  colleded,  the  more  firmly  will  the 
truth  of  our  faith  be  eftablifhed  ;  and  the  more  mag¬ 
nificent  views  will  it  unfold  to  us  of  the  connedion  m 
which  chriftianity  Hands  with  the  temporal  and  eter¬ 
nal  welfare  of  mankind. 
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A  C  T  S  V.  38,  39. 


IF  THIS  COUNSEL,  OR  THIS  WORK,  BE  OF  MEN,  IT  WILL  COME 
TO  NOUGHT  .*  BUT  IF  IT  BE  OF  GOD,  YE 
CANNOT  OVERTHROW  IT. 


T 


—  HE  miraculous  propagation  and  final 
•cuabiifhment  of  chriftianity,  the  triumphs  it  has -ob¬ 
tained  over  obftacles  the  moft  formidable,  and  the  ef¬ 
fects  it  has  produced  by  inftruments  in  appearance  the 

moft  inadequate,  have  frequently  been  urged,  as  de- 

^iiive  proofs  of  its  divinity  and  truth. 

In  fupport  of  this  argument  the  words  now  before 
ns,  which  contain  the  famous  maxim  of  Gamaliel,  in 
ms  advice  to  the  Jetviin  council,  are  fometimes  ad^ 
duced.  .  But  with  whatever  propriety  the  text  may 
be  applied  to  the  particular  cafe  of  chriftianity,  the 
general  principle  is  not  to  be  admitted,  without  man* 
exadt  and  intbrefting  diftindiions. 

^ Succefs  alone  is  Undoubtedly  no  certain  criterion 
Qi  the  truth  and  divinity  of  any  religious  fyftem  ;  no 
abiclute  proof  of  the  concurrence  and  approbation  of 
neaven.  For,  is  it  not  evident,  that  God  permits  er¬ 
ror  to  prevail  in  the  world,  nay  fometimes  to  a  Great¬ 
er  extent  than  the  truth  itfeif  ?  The  fadt  we  cannot 
cuipute,  where  we  are  utterly  unable  to  aftign  the  fi~ 
na  caufe.  i  he  efficient  caufes  do  indeed  fometimes 
ne  open  to  our  view.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the 
nature  and  condition  of  man  ;  they  do  not  ciafli  with 
tne  moi  d  attrioutes  or  the  Deity  ;  and  they  Amply 

abundant  matter  as  well  to  gratify  our  curiofity,  as  to 
luodue  our  pride. 
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God  has  conflituted  us  free  agents,  and  has  en¬ 
dued  us  with  faculties,  which  though  fufficient,  if  pro¬ 
perly  exerted,  to  lead  us  into  the  difcovery  of  tiuin, 
are  ftill  limited  and  circumfcribed.  We  are  there¬ 
fore  fallible  creatures,  liable  to  be  impofed  upon  either 
by  the  deluftons  of  our  own  imaginations,  or  by  the 
artifices  of  interefted  impoftors.  Unqualified  for 
deep  fpeculation  and  laborious  refearch,  the  great 
bulk  of  mankind  is  oftener  directed  by  fancy,  by  pre¬ 
judice,  or  interefl,  than  by  reafon.  Hence  it  hap¬ 
pens,  that  milled  by  the  craft  and  cunning  of  thofe 
who  lie  in  wait  to  deceive,  or  {educed  by  doftrines 
flattering  and  agreeable  to  the  corruption  of  the  hu¬ 
man  heart,  numbers  in  all  ages  forfaking  tne  truth, 
have  embraced  with  wiliingnefs,  and  propagated  with 
zeal,  the  grofleft  and  moft  pernicious  miflakes. 

If  our  own  experience  fhould  be  inlufficient  to  con¬ 
vince  us  of  thefe  fads,  the  hiftory  of  paft  ages  will 
teach  us  by  melancholy  examples,  how  extenfive  an 
influence  error  has  often  been  permitted  to  obtain 
over  the  minds  of  men.  Even  from  the  earliefl  ages 
of  the  world,  down  to  that  glorious  sera  when  the  lun 
of  righteoufnefs  arofe  to  give  light  to  them  that  tat  in 
darknefs  and  the  fhadow  of  death,  it  pleafed  the  di¬ 
vine  Providence  to  fuffer  the  far  greater  part  of  man¬ 
kind  to  lie  in  the  darkeft  ignorance,  with  regard  to 
the  grand  fundamental  principles  of  all  religion. 

The  worfhip,  and  I  had  almoit  faid,  the  knowledge 
of  the  one  true  God,  were  through  various  r^' elu¬ 
tions  of  empires,  and  amicift  various  modes  or  u  e, 
confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  Judzea.  And 
even  among  the  peculiar  people,  which  had  been  fepa- 
rated  from  the  nations  by  an  extraordinary  aft  of  di¬ 
vine  Providence  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  preserving 
this  knowledge  pure  and  untainted,  the  baleful  in¬ 
fluence  of  error  was  too  often  felt.  The  honours 
due  only  to  the  great  Creator,  were  unworthily 
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transferred  to  the  creature  :  the  altars  of  Jehovah  be¬ 
came  the  ieats  of  fuperftition  and  idolatry.  In  the 
days  of  ■  Ahah,  there  remained  only  [even  thoufandin 
Ifrael ,  who  had  net  bowed  the  knse  to  Baal  ;  and  under 
the  impious  Jeroboam,  while  ten  tribes  followed  the 
gods  of  Dan  and  Bethel,  two  only  continued  to  wor¬ 
ship  the  Lord  at  Jerufalem. 

Indances  have  never  been  wanting  of  men,  who 
from  motives  o'f  intered,  or  for  the  acquifition  of 
power,  have  pretended  to  hold  immediate  converfe 
with  the  Deity  ;  and  whofe  pretences,  from  the  faga- 
cious  artifices  of  the  teacher,  or  the  abjeft  credulity  of 
the  people,  have  been  crowned  with  fuccefs. 

Rome  furnifhed  a  Numa,  who  gave  the  highefl 
fa  notion  and  authority  to  the  dictates  of  human  pru- 
•  denee  and  policy,  by  delivering  them  to  his  fubjects 
as  the  exprefs  revelations  of  the  immortal  gods  :  and 
thus  firmly  edablifhed  a  fyftem,  which  with  fome 
fubfequent  additions,  remained  entire  through  the  va¬ 
rious  revolutions  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  ;  till 
e  religion  of  Chrift  triumphed  over  Polv- 
theifm,  and  the  banner  of  the  crofs  was  erected  on 
the  ruins  of  the  capitol. 

Lor  did  the  introdudtion  of  chriflianity  into  the 
world  produce  any  alteration,  at  lead  in  this  re- 
Ipea,  in  the  manner  of  God’s  dealings  with  mankind. 

when  it  pleafed  him  to  employ  extraordinary 
means  for  an  extraordinary  end,  and  to  propagate 
the  truth  by  aids  to  which  the  advocates  of  falfehood 
could  not  have  recourfe,  he  dill  dealt  with  men  as 
with  free  and  rational  creatures.  They  were  dill 
left  at  liberty  either  to  embrace  or  reject  what  he  had 
re  \  ealed  .  and  by  iome  it  was  actually  fo  far  refided, 
a*  to  draw  down  the  jud  judgment  of  infatuation  as  a 
punilhment  for  fiich  refidance.  "Thus  was  it  with 
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the  Pharifees,  *  z vhcfe  eyes  he  blinded ,  and  zvhofe  hearts 
he  hardened ,  left  they  Jhoidd fee  with  their  eyes ,  and  tin- 
derftand  with  their  hearts ,  and  be  converted. 

Even  the  final  eftablilhment  of  the  gofpel  did  not 
totally  extirpate  error  and  delulion  from  the  world. 
Tares  were  Hill  permitted  to  fpring  up,  and  fome- 
times  even  to  choak  the  good  feed.  The  hiftory  of 
the  earlier  ages  of  chriftianity  is  little  more  than  a 
melancholy  recital  of  fucceffive  herefies  and  abfur- 
dities  ;  fome  of  which  were  either  plucked  up  by  the 
hand  of  reformation,  or  left  to  wither  of  themfelves  5 
while  others  taking  deep  root,  were  fuffered  to  flour- 
ifh  a  long  time,  and  almoft  to  overfhadow  the 

church. 

But  let  not  the  excellency  of  chriftianity  be  depre¬ 
ciated,  becaufe  it  failed  to  do  what  could  not  be  done, 
without  violence  to  the  whole  intellectual  and  moral 
conftitution  of  its  profeffors  :  let  not  the  veracity  of 
its  author  be  impeached,  becaufe  his  followers  have 
rufhed  headlong  into  thofe  erroneous  and  impious 
opinions,  which  he  has  himfelf  moft  explicity  fore¬ 
told,  and  moft  pointedly  condemned,  f  Take  heed , 
fays  he,  that  no  man  deceive  you  :  for  many  JL all  come 
in  my  name,  faying,  I am  Chrift ,  and fhall  deceive  many. 

|  for  their  fhall  arife  falfe  Chrifts  and  falfe  prophets, 
and  fhall fhezv  great fgns  and  wonders,  infomuch  that  if 
it  were  pftfble,  they  fhall  cieceive  the  vei  y  eledl. 

Thus  he  fortold  ;  and  the  event  iuftified  the  pre¬ 
diction. 

But  among  all  the  inftances  of  audacious  and  fuc- 
cefsful  impofture,  which  hiftory  has  recorded,  none 
has  been  more  widely  diftufed,  or  more  firmly  ellac  * 
liflied,  than  that  of  the  pretended  prophet  of  Arabia. 
Born  in  an  obfcure  and  uncivilised  country,  entitled 
to  no  pre  eminence  of  power  or  authority,  the  grand 
impoftor,  by  the  mere  force  of  a  bold  and  fertile 

v  genius, 
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genius ?  affifted  by  a  concurrence,  of  circumftances 
univerfally  aufpiclous  to  his  defign,  was  enabled  to 
obtain  the  mod  unbounded  empire  over  the  minds  as 
well  as  perfons  of  a  very  large  portion  of  mankind  ; 
and  together  with  a  temporal  kingdom,  to  introduce 
and  fix  a  religion,  which  has  fub filled  in  almoft  un- 
dimimfhed  vigour  to  the  prefent  times,  through  the 
long  period  cf  more  than  1 100  years. 

The  rapid  propagation  of  Mahometifm,  and  the 
brilliant  victories  of  its  Founder,  have  frequently 
been  urged  by  his  followers  as  the  exprefs  teftimo- 
nies  of  heaven  to  the  truth  and  hoiinefs  of  their  reli¬ 
gion  :  to  this  argument  divines  of  the  Romifh  Com¬ 
munion  *  have  given  too  much  countenance,  by  re- 
prefenting  amplitude,  duration,  and  temporal  profpe- 
rity  among  the  chara&eriftic  and  infallible  marks  of 
the  true  church.  But  furely  that  can  be  no  argu¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  any  fyftem,  which  might  equally 
be  ailedged  by  all  ;  and  which  the  follower  of  Numa, 
and  the  difciple  of  Mahomet,  no  lefs  than  the  Chrift- 
ian,  have  in  reality  pleaded  as  proofs  cf  a  divine  ori¬ 
ginal  in  their  refpedtive  religions* 

It  appears  then,  as  well  from  experience  that  error 
often  does,  as  from  the  nature  and  conftitution  of 
man  that  it  fometimes  muft  prevail  in  the  world  ; 
and  confequently  that  the  eftablilhment  of  any  reli¬ 
gious  fyftem  when  coilfidered  by  itfelf,  determines 
'nothing  with  regard  to  the  truth  of  its  doftrines,  or 
the  fuperior  authority  of  its  fan&ioas.  What  is  un¬ 
common,  muft  not  be  confounded  with  what  is  fu- 
pernatural :  what  can  be  accounted  for  by  human 
means,  muft  not  be  haftiiy  and  indifCriminately  af- 
crioed  to  divine..  Succefs,  which  is  not  only  compat¬ 
ible  wun  the  exiftence  of  a  revelation  immediately 
pi  acceding  from  God,  but  even  infeparable  from  it 
our  ideao,  muft  not  be  infilled  upon  as  direftly  and 

C  2  ^properly 

*  Bellarm.  de  Nods  £cckj.s. 


properly  demonftrative  of  the  fource  whence  any  re¬ 
ligion  flowed. 

"But  when .  the  advocate  for  chriftianity  argues  in 
its  behalf,  that  fo  many  thoufands  were  on  a  hidden 
converted  to  the  faith  ;  that  the  religion  of  Chrift  fo 
widely  and  fo  aufpicioufly  fpread  its  influence  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  habitable  world  ;  the  force  of 
this  argument  is  not  derived  irom  the  meie  preva¬ 
lence  of  chriftianity,  but  from  its  prevalence  under 
thofe  peculiar  circumftances,  in  which  the  goinel,  at 
its  fir  ft  preaching,  appears  to  have  been  placed. 

Nor  does  the  important  argument  in  favour  of 
chriftianity,  thus  drawn  from  its  rapid  propagation, 
lofe  anything  of  its  weight,  from  the  eftablilhment  of 
fall'e  religions  in  the  world  ;  unlefs  it  could  be  fnewn, 
that  they  were  propagated  under  circumftances  equal¬ 
ly  difadvantageous,  and  by  means  equally  miraculous. 

How  far  this  was  the  cafe  with  Mahometifm,  will 
appear  from  an  impartial  confederation  of  the  ftate  or 
thinfs  at  the  time  when  it  was  propofedto  the  world, 
and 'of  the  caufes  which  contributed  to  its  luccefs.^ 

In  reviewing  the  caufes  which  feem  to  have  facili¬ 
tated  the  progrefs  of  IMahometilm,  the  iirft  and  gi  vat- 
eft  which  prefents  itfelf  to  our  confederation,  is  the 
miferable  and  difltracfed  ftate  of  tne  whiiftian  church. 

If  in  furveying  the  hiftory  of  the  fixth  and  feventh 
centuries,  we  call  to  our  remembrance  that  purity  of 
docfrine,  that  fimplicity  of  manners,  that  fpirit  of 
meeknefs  and  univerfal  benevolence,  which  marked 
the  character  of  the  Cnriftian  in  tr.s  ApoftoLc  age, 
the  dreadful  reverfe  which  we  here  behold,  cannot 
but  ftrike  us  with  aftonifhment  and  horror.  ^  itiy vi¬ 
ed  into  numberlefs  parties  on  account  oi  dilcinctions 
the  moll  trifling  and  abfurd,  contending  with  each 
other  from  perverfeneis,  and  perfecuting  each  other 
with  rancour,  corrupt  in  opinion,  and  degenerate  in 

pradice,  the  Chriftians  of  this  unhappy  period  ieem 
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to  have  retained  little  more  than  the  name  and  ex¬ 
ternal  profeffion  of  their  religion.  Or  a  Chriftian 
church  fcarce  any  veftige  remained.  The  mo  ft  pro¬ 
fligate  principles  and  abfurd  opinions  were  univerlal- 
ly  predominant  ;  ignorance  amidft  the  moll  favour¬ 
able  opportunities  of  knowledge  ;  vice  amidft  the 
nobleft  encouragements  to  virtue  ;  a  pretended  zeal 
for  truth,  mixt  with  the  wildeft  extravagancies  of  er¬ 
ror  ;  an  implacable  fpirit  of  difcord  about  opinions 
which  none  could  fettle  ;  and  a  general  and  ftriking 
fimilarity  in  the  commifiion  of  crimes,  which  it  was 
the  duty  and  intereft  of  all  to  avoid  ! 

j 

The  gofpel  indeed  was  in  itfelf  pure  and  holy, 
while  thefe  hideous  features  of  deformity  character¬ 
ized  its  infatuated  profeffors  :  but  through  the  pre¬ 
judiced  underftandings  and  indignant  tempers  of  men, 
the  odium  incurred  by  perfons  was  vehemently  and 
unjuftly  transferred  to  things  :  the  merits  of  the 
caufe  were  not  feparated  by  difpaffionate  and  nice 
diftinftion  from  the  glaring  imperfections  of  thofe 
who  patronized  it  :  and  the  partial  and  temporary 
inefficacy  of  chriitianity  fuppiied  a  plaufible  train  of 
objections  to  its  credibility  and  its  ufe. 

It  is  an  obvious,  though  juft  remark,  that  true  re¬ 
ligion  and  learning  have  ever  flourifhed  and  fallen 
together.  Both  had  now  for  fome  centuries  been 
flattening  with  equal  and  vifible  fteps  to  decay.  The 
fciences  unpatronized  by  the  emperors  and  perfons 
in  authority,  had  long  ceafed  to  bq^confidered  as  the 
roads  to  wealth  and  honour,  and  were  therefore  no 
longer  cultivated.  The  interefts  of  polite  literature 
and  philofophy  had  received  irreparable  injuries,  by 
the  incurfions  of  the  Goths  and  other  barbarous  na¬ 


tions  into  the  w.eftern  provinces  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire.  During  the  violence  and  danger  which  natur¬ 
ally  attended  thefe  tumultuous  feenes,  there  remain¬ 
ed  but  little  leifure  or  opportunity  for  thofe  who 
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were  ftill  defirous  of  attending  to  the  liberal  art?, 
And  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  mull  have  totally 
perifhed  in  the  general  confulion,  had  they  not  found 
a  wretched  and  precarious  (belter  in  the  cloifters  of 

the  monks.  Here  indeed  their  ftill  venerable  re- 

? 

mains  were  preferved  awhile  ;  though  they  received 
only  fuch  a  degree  of  culture,  as  ferved  to  difplay  the 
glorious  height  from  which  they  had  fallen. 

Hiftorians  have  exhibited  to  us  the  moft  melan¬ 
choly  picture  of  the  univerfal  darknefs  and  ignorance, 
which  at  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  century  had 
overfpread  all  ranks  of  men.  Even  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  orders  fcarcely  afforded  an  exception  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  defcription.  Among  the  bifhops,  the  grand  in- 
ftrubtors  and  defenders  of  the  Chriftian  church,  few 
(v/e  are  told)  could  be  found,  whofe  knowledge  and 
abilities  were  fufficient  to  compofe  the  difcourfes,  how¬ 
ever  mean  and  incoherent,  which  their  office  fome- 
times  obliged  them  to  deliver  to  the  people.  The 
greater  part  of  thofe  among  the  monaftic  orders, 
whom  the  voice  of  an  illiterate  age  had  dignified  with 
the  character  of  learning,  lavifhed  their  time  and 
talents  in  ftudying  the  fabulous  legends  of  pretended 
faints  and  martyrs,  or  in  compofmg  liiftories  equally 
fabulous  :  rather  than  in  the  cultivation  oi  tiue 
fcienee,  or  the  defufion  ofufeful  knowledge. 

Nor  was  the  condition  of  the  Eaftern  church  more 
favourable  to  the  intereft  of  literature.  Diffracted  by 
the  implacable  animofity  of  contending  parties,  Neff 
torians,  Monophyfites,  and  the  numberlefs  fubdivi- 
fions  of  thofe  two  lefts,  it  was  a  ftranger  to  that  peace 
and  tranquillity  which  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the 
cultivation,  and  even  the  exiftence  of  learning,  in¬ 
tent  only  upon  the  annoyance  of  each  other,  all  par¬ 
ties  had  equally  forfaken  the  broad  and  open  paths  ci 
manly  philofophy  and  liberal  fcience,  tor  the  nar¬ 
row  and  perplexing  intricacies  of  metaphyiicsA  1  he 
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champions  of  the  contending  factions  directed  alike 
their  principal  attention  to  the  writings  of  Ariftotle  ; 
and  in  order  to  arm  their  followers  with  logical  mb- 
tleties,  tranflated  many  of  the  works  of  that  profound 
philofopher  into  their  refpe&ive  languages.  * 

Of  the  writings  which  threw  a  feeble  glimmering 
over  the  darknels  of  this  unhappy  period,  the  far 
greater  part  were  controverfiah  In  the  lew  which 
have  remained  to  the  preient  times,  it  is  ealy  to  trace 
the  melancholy  decline  of  piety  as  well  as  of  literature. 
That  natural  and  beautiful  fimplicity  which  is  the 
linking  charaCteriftic  of  the  writings  of  the  apoltolic 
age,  and  of  the  firft  defenders  of  chriflianity,  was 
now  fucceeded  by  the  coarfe  and  confufed  jaigon  oi 
the  fchools,  by  the  loud  and  fierce  clamors' of  per- 
fonal  inveftive,  and  by  all  the  difingenuous  arts  of 
fophiftry,  which  induftrioufly  perplexed  truth  ;  and 
of  bigotry,  which  perverfely  oppofed  it. 

While  ignorance  was  thus  extending  her  dominion 
over  the  Chriftian  world,  fuperfiition,  her  genuine 
offspring,  followed  clofe  behind.  The  progrefs  of 
corruption  is  rapid  and  unbounded.  When  once  the 
profeffors  of  chriflianity  had  departed  from  that  pur¬ 
ity  of  worfhip,  and  that  fimplicity  of  faith,  which 
Thrift  and  his  apoftles  had  prefcribed,  and  impioufly 
dared  to  erect  a  fupenftrudture  of  worthlefs  materials 
upon  the  firm  and  folid  foundations  of  the  gofpel  ;  it 
was  impoffible  to  fix  any  limits  to  the  growing  cor¬ 
ruption.  One  abule  was  daily  added  to  another  ; 
and  the  introduction  of  one  fuperflition  ferved  only 
to  pave  the  way  for  a  thoufand  others,  more  falfe  and 

JL  J  V  ^  • 

more  pernicious,  which  followed  m  its  train. 

To  go  back  no  farther  than  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  ;  even  at  that  early  period,  it  is  eafy  to. 
oblerve  the  unfeemly  fabric  of  fuperftitious  ceremony 
gradually  rifing  upon  the  ruins  of  genu 

*  See  A^yl-Pharay  Hift.  Pynaft.  p.  04. 
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itie  far  greater  part  of  thofe  corrupt  do&rines  and 
vain  fuperftitions,  which  formerly  occafioned  the  rep¬ 
aration  of  our  anceftors  from  the  communion  cf  the 
Romifh  church,  and  or  which  we  (fill  continue  to  en¬ 
tertain  a  juft  abhorrence,  were  introduced  and  eftab- 
liihed  during  the  darKnefs  of  this  and  the  fucceedmg 
ages.  An  extravagant  veneration  for  departed  faints 
and  martyrs,  the  idolatrous  worfhip  of  images  and 
relics,  and  laftly  the  abfurd  and  fanciful  notion  of  a 
fire  deftined  to  purify  the  foul  after  death,  from  the 
pollutions  it  h?id  contracted  while  m  the  body  j  thefe 
opinions  which  are  (till  held  facred  and  effential  by 
rhe  church  of  Rome,  were  the  fucceffive  progeny  of 
the  ignorance  and  fuperftition  of  thefe  ages. 

At  ttie  time  of  Mahomet  thefe  corrupt  opinions  had 
nearly  eclipfed  the  luftre  of  the  gofpel.  "  The  very 
effence  of  chriftianity  was  loft  under  a  load  of  idle 
and  luperftitious  ceremonies,  which  were  daily  mul¬ 
tiplied  without  bounds  ;  and  the  unmeaning  pomp  of 
a  gaudy  and  oftentatious  worfhip  was  fuhftituted  in 
the  room  of  the  fimple,  yet  nobler  oblation  of  the 
heart. 


I  he  primitive  Chriftians  with  anxious  zeal  confin¬ 
ed  their  worfhip  to  the  one  molt  high  God,  through 
his  fon  Jefus  Chrift  ;  but  thofe  who  now  called  them- 
felves  by  that  venerable  name,  had  multiplied  almoft 
to  infinity  the  objefts  of  their  devotion.  Neglecting, 
or  forgetting  the  grand  and  only  mediator  between 
God  and  man,  the  trembling  votary  bowed  at  the 
fhrine  of  fome  reputed  faint,  a  mortal  frail  and  weak 
like  himfelf,  to  implore  his  interceffion,  either  in  ob¬ 
taining  the  favour,  or  in  averting  the  vengeance  of 


an  offended  God.  The  blefled  Virgin  was  railed  to 
a  dignity,  and  adorned  with  titles,  which  neither 


feripture  could  warrant,  nor  reafon  approve  :  and  the 
mother  of  the  man  Chrift  Telus  was  often  honoured 

*  i/ 

with  a  more  afliduous  devotion,  and  addreffied  with 

more 
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more  frequent  prayers  than  the  Son  of  God  himfelf. 
Even  the  fancied  remains  of  that  crofs,  on  which  the 
Saviour  of  mankind  had  died,  to  expiate  the  fins  of 
the  world  ;  the  images  of  the  laints  who  had  laboured 
to  diifeminate,  and  the  bones  of  the  martyrs  who  had 
died  to  confirm  the  faith,  were  now,  by  the  arts  of  a 
defigning  prieflhood,  and  the  ignorance  of  a  iuperfii- 
tious  multitude,  held  up  as  proper  objects  oi  religious 

adoration. 

Where  opinions  are  thus  depraved,  it  is  unreafon- 
able  to  exped  that  the  praaice  fhould  be  exemplary. 
Accordingly,  we  find,  that  the  decay  of  morality  kept 

equal  pace  with  that  of  piety. 

The  wealth,  as  well  as  the  privileges  and  authority 
of  the  clergy,  had  increafed  confiderably  during  the 
reign  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition.  do  this  increafe 
nothing  had  more  effeaually  contributed,  than  the 
opinion  that  remiilion  of  fins,  however  black  and 
heinous,  was  to  be  purchafed  by  the  liberality  of  the 
penitent  to  the  churches  and  the  ininiftry  ;  and  that 
the  interceffion  of  departed  faints  was  to  be  bought  by 
fui table  offerings  prefented  on  the  altars  which  were 
confecrated  to  their  memory. 

But  the  increafmg  wealth  of  the  ecclefiaflical  orders 
gradually  introduced  among  them  all  that  train  of 
vices  and  follies,  which  affluence  and  profperity  nat¬ 
urally  bring  with  them.  Their  luxury,  their  pride, 
their  ambition  knew  no  bounds.  Hence  the  turbu¬ 
lent  and  fhamelefs  contentions  of  the  bifhops  concern¬ 
ing  the  extent  and  authority  of  their  fees.  Hence  the 
frequent  and  almoft  perpetual  ftruggles  between  the 
bifhops  of  Rome  and  Conftantinople,  the  two  grand 
rulers  of  the  Chriftian  church,  to  the  irreparable  in¬ 
jury  and  difgrace  of  chriftianity. 

But  what  feems  more  peculiarly  to  have  character¬ 
ized  the  age  of  which  we  are  fpeaking,  is  the  furious 
$nd  relentlefs  fpirit  of  perfecutiom 


It 
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It  was  the  fevere  remark  of  a  Pagan  hiftorian*  con¬ 
cerning  the  Chriftians  of  the  fourth  century,  u  That 
their  enmity  towards  each  other,  exceeded  the  fury  of 
the  heads  againft  man/'  In  the  fucceeding  ages  this 
evil  gradully  increafed,  till  at  length  the  unworthy 
profeffors  of  chridianity  had  univerfaily  let  loofe  the 
favage  fpirit  of  persecution  upon  each  other,  without 
reftraint,  and  without  remorfe.  That  charity  and 
univerfal  benevolence  which  the  great  author  of  their 
religion  fo  often  enjoined,  and  fo  well  exemplified  in 
his  own  life  and  char  after,  were  by  his  degenerate 
followers  either  forgotten  or  disregarded.  Varieties 
of  opinion,  which  were  rather  nominal  than  real,  and 
Shades  of  difference  which  are  fcarcely  perceptible  to 
the  acutefl  obferver  in  the  prefent  age,  were  deemed 
Sufficient  to  make  void  alike  the  fpirit,  and  awful 
commands  of  the  gofpel,  the  facred  privileges  of  hu¬ 
manity,  and  the  tender  ties  of  relationftiip,  The 
blind  fury  of  fuperditious  zeal  extinguished  the  ten¬ 
dered  fentiments  of  nature  :  the  majefty  of  the  laws 
was  trampled  on  and  violated  with  impunity  :  the 
cities  of  the  Eaft  were  deluded  with  blood* 

Such  is  the  melancholy  pifture  of  complicated 
mifery  and  diflraftion,  which  hiftorians  have  univer-? 
Tally  drawn  of  the  chriftian  world  in  general,  and  of 
the  Eaftern  church  in  particular,  at  the  opening  of 
the  feventh  century. 

It  may  be  fufficient  to  have  thus  briefly  reprefented 
the  diffinguifhing  particulars  of  the  ftate  of  chridianh 
ty,  at  the  time  when  Mahomet  affumed  the  prophetic 
charafter.  The  advantages  and  affiftance  which  the 
impofter  derived  from  thefe  circumftances  of  his  times, 
in  the  propagation  and  eftablifhment  of  his  new  re¬ 
ligion,  are  Sufficiently  obvious  :  it  is  neceffary  only  to. 
remark,  that  thefe  advantages  were  feized  with  irre- 
fifiible  ardour,  and  purfued  with  unremitted  aftivitv . 

If J 


*  Aminian  Marcell,  lib,  xxii.  cap.  v.  p. 
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If  the  corruptions  and  diftreffes  of  chriflianity  were 
thus  fignally  favourable  to  the  afpiring  views  of  Ma. 
hornet,  the  political  and  religious  Hate  of  Arabia  at 
that  time,  contributed  not  leis  remarkably  to  the  luc- 

cefs  of  the  impoftor.  _ 

While  the  once  formidable  empires,  of  Rome  on 
the  one  hand,  overwhelmed  by  the  fierce  incurfions 
of  the  northern  barbarians,  and  of  Perfia  on  the 
ether,  diftrafted  by  its  own  inteftine  divifions,  were 
evidently  in  the  laftftage  of  decay,  Arabia  was  m 
every  refpeft  profperous  and  flourilhing.  Naturally 
populous  in  itfelf,  it  had  received  a.very  confidera- 
ble  acceffion  of  inhabitants  from  the  Grecian  em¬ 
pire  ;  from  whence  the  violence  of  religious  pei-ecu* 
tion  had  driven  great  numbers  to  feek  an  afylum  in 
a  country,  where  they  might  enjoy  their  opinions, 
without  interruption,  and  profefs  them  without 
danger. 

Arabia  had  ever  been  celebrated  as  the.  feat  of  un¬ 
bounded  liberty  :  divided  into  many  independent 
tribes,  it  of  courfe  admitted  an  almoft  endlefs  varie- 


ty  of  religious  opinions. 

The  Jews  had  early  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  this 
country,  even  before  the  time  ot  the  apoftles  ;  foi 
the  Arabians  are  enumerated  among  thofe  who  came 
to  celebrate  the  feaft  of  pentecoft  :*  and  at  the  de- 
ftrudion  of  jerufalem  by  the  Roman  power,  many  of 
them  efcaped  hither,  as  to  a  place  of  refuge  from  the 
dreadful  calamities,  which  the  juft  vengeance  of  God 
inflith ed  on  their  nation,  Chriflianity  had  alio  made 
a  very  confiderable  progrefs  among  fome  of  the  tribes 
of  Arabia  ;  and  in  particular  that  fe£t  of  it,  which 
was  diftino'uiflied  by  the  title  of  Jacobites. 

Rut  the  religion  which  was  moft  extenfively  cnl~ 
feminated,  and  rneft  highly  efteemed  among  tne  Ara¬ 
bians,  before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  was  idolatry. 

Of 
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Of  this  there  were  feveral  diftinct  kinds  :  but  the 
predominant  fpecies  appears  to  have  been  that  of  the 
Serbians  y  who  held  the  unity  of  God,  though  at  the 
fame  time  they  worfhipped  the  fixed  ftars,  and  planets, 
the  angels  and  their  images,  as  fubordinate  deities  ; 
whofe  mediation  with  the  one  molt  high  and  fupreme 
God  they  ardently  implored. 

broxn  the  neighbouring  fituation  and  frequent  in- 
tercourfe  which  fubfifted  between  the  Perfians  and 
the^  inhabitants  of  Arabia,  the  religion  of  the  Magi 
had  likewife  found  its  way,  and  obtained  an  eftablifh- 
ment  among  iome  of  their  tribes. 

1  °  this  divided  Hate  of  the  religion  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  Arabia,  doubtlefs  much  of  the  fuccefs,  if  not 
the  very  exirtence  of  Mahometifm,  may  be  reafona- 
bly  aferibed.  Had  the  various  unconnected  tribes 
ox  that  extenfive  country  been  united  under  one 
common  government,  the  daring  project  muff  quiet 
ly  and  inevitably  have  been  crufhed  by  the  weight  of 
fuperior  power.  Or,  had  one  common  fyftem  of  re¬ 
ligious  worfliip  been  univerfally  received  throughout 
the  whole,  the  importer  muft  certainly  have  funk  un¬ 
der  the  attempt  to  fubvert  the  eftablifhed  belief  and 
opinions  of  his  country. 

Prejudices  derived  from  early  education,  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  habit,  became  as  it  were  interwoven  with 
our  very  conftitution  ;  and  thofe  opinions  which 
ieem  connected  with  the  awful  fanCtions  and  the  pre¬ 
cious  intereft  of  religion,  we  are  always  difpofed  to 
watch  'with  unufal  jealoufy,  and  to  guard  with  unuf- 
ual  firmnefs.  Hence  arifes  the  neceflity  which  every 
impoltor  is  under  of  adapting  his  fchemes  to  the  pre¬ 
conceived  notions  of  thofe  whom  he  dertgns  to  mif- 
lead.  The  moft  carelefs  obferver  cannot  but  remark, 
that  this  fpirit  of  accommodation  ftrongly  diftinguifh- 
es  the  conduCt  of  Mahomet,  and  the  character  of  his 
religion.  With  the  *Jew  he  maintained  the  infpira- 

lion, 
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lion  of  Mofes,  the  authority  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
of  the  prophetic  writings.  With  thcChnfti.in  ^ 
admitted  the  divine  million  of  jefus  Chn  ,  ant  we 
truth  of  the  gofpel.  He  even  attempted  to  found 
his  own  pretentions  on  the  preceding  revelations  of 
Mofes  and  of  Chrift  :  and  profeffed,  with  mucn 
plaufibility,  that  he  was  fent  to  purify  a  religion  vine 
oririnally  came  down  from  heaven,  from  tne  pollu¬ 
tions  it  had  unhappily  contracted  mrefidence 

amono-  a  frail  and  degenerate  race  of  bungs  ,  to  ihu- 
the  book;  to  clofe  the  feal  of  prophecy  ;  ana  to 
communicate  the  laft  gracious  offers  of  divine  mercy 

and  inftruchon  to  fmrul  man. 

To  win  the  afre&ions  of  his  idolatrous  countrymen, 
he  indulged  their  prejudices  ;  he  gave  a  new  and  iu- 
perior  fanefion  to  their  favourite  ceremonies  and  cu- 
toms,  and  adorned  them  with  more  pompous  ana  at- 

trafting  embelliihmeius.^  _  „  ,  ,, 

To  the  original  fuccefs  of  this  crafty  ana  well  con¬ 
certed  fcheme,  nothing  perhaps  more  effeSually  con¬ 
tributed  than  the  extreme  and  deplorable  want  Oi  ait 
intelle&ual  culture,  under  which  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  Arabians  then  laboured.  Ignorance  is  ever 
the  ftrongeft  and  the  fafeft  ground,  on  which  impo.- 
ture  can  be  erefted.  Civilization  at  that  time  had 
made  but  little  progrefs  in  Arabia,  i  ne  an  oi  wm- 
ino-  had  been  known  and  praftifed  by  their  country¬ 
man  fob,  and  by  the  tribe  of  Hamyar,  for  many  cen¬ 
turies  before  the  birth  of  Mahomet  :  but  even  at  that 
late  period  the  reft  of  the  Arabs  were  totally  unay- 
ciuainted  with  this  ufeful  art.  Thofe  of  Mecca  in 
particular,  to  whom  the  pretended  prophet  firit  avert¬ 
ed  his  divine  commiffion,  and  propofed  his  new  re¬ 
ligion,  were  peculiarly  diftinguilhed  as  ignorant  ana 

illiterate,  even  to  a  proverb.  _  _ 

Accuflomed  continually  to  a  roving  and  unsettled 
life,  the  greater  part  of  the  Arabs  carried  then  liter- 


« 
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ary  punuits  no  farther  than  to  the  compofition  of 
ruuc,  though  fometimes  beautiful  verfes  on  the  fab- 
jetis  of  love  or  war;  or  they  amufe  themfeives  by 
frequently  reciting  the  favourite  works  of  their  molt 
celebrated  poets.  The  paftoral  life  has  ever  been 
deemed  favourable  to  the  mufes.  Accordingly  we  find 
that  in  works  of  imagination,  the  Arabs,  even  in  their 
uncivilized  Rate,  were  not  wholly  deftitute  of  merit : 
but  to  the  profound  refearches  of  philofophy,  and  the 
laboured  deductions  of  reafon,  they  were  of  neceffity 
entire  ftrangers. 

^  i  ue  lgnoiance,  trie  doubts,  and  the  uncertainty 
tv  Lien  univeifady  prevailed  among  the  Arabians,  with 
regard  to  the  immortality  of  their  foul,  was  alfo  a 
circumftance  which  had  no  inconfiderable  influence 
m  the  eftabiifliment  of  Mahometifm.  Many  of  them 
abfolutely  denied  the  poffibility  of  a  future  ftate  of  ex- 
.iie.iCS ,  and  without  ttie  fmalleft  expectation  of  a 
.  eiurrection,  terminated  all  their  views  in  the  grave. 

I  here  were  others  indeed  among  them,  who  had 
conceived  a  more  exalted,  and  in  fome  refpeCts,  a 
jufter  idea  of.  human  nature  ;  who  imagined  that 
death,  though  it  might  fufpend,  yet  did  not  put  a  fi¬ 
nal  pi_liou  10  man  s  exiftence  ;  unci  wno  railed  their 
hopes  to  fome  happier  country,  where,  after  their  de¬ 
parture  from  this  world,  they  fhould  again  be  called 
into  being.  Whether  this  doCtrine  had  been  tranf- 
minted  to  them  through  the  medium  of  tradition,  or 
■whether  they  had  received  fome  intimations  of  it  from 
the  Chriftians,  or  the  Jews,  who  were  difperfed 
through  the  Eaft,  is  uncertain.  But  though  they 
might  be  convinced  cf  their  future  exiften.ee,  yet  they 
Were  totally  unable  to  form  cl  II  y  rational  ideas  about 
the  mode  of  that  exiftence,  or  about  the  moral  con- 
ftitution  of  that  ftate  that  was  deftined  to  receive  them. 
Their  notions  of  another  world  feem  to  have  been 
entirely  fenfuai,  and  formed  only  on  the  model  of  the 

prefent. 
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■ryfefent.  They  imagined  that  the  fame  paffions,  the 
lame  wants  and  infirmities  which  they  felt  on  earth 
would  attend  them  beyond  the  grave  ;  and  be¬ 

lieved  that  even  the  animals  which  had  contributed 
to  their  eafe  and  convenience  in  the  preient,  would 
be  no  lefs  neceffary  to  their  happinefs  in  a  future  lire* 
Such  was  the  frate  of  the  nation,  and  fuch  were 
the  people,  to  whom  Mahomet  firlt  offered  a  religion  % 
which  while  it  retained  aimed  every  principle  and 
opinion  that  immemorial  cuftorn  had  taught  them  to 
revere,  at  the  fame  time  held  forth  new  dc  (Mines,  the 
mod  pleafmg  and  captivating  to  the  human  heart* 
To  thole  among  them  who  prefumed  not  to  int  them 
hopes  beyond  the  prefent  life,  but  looked  I  ji ward 
with  fulleii  acquiefcence  to  the  gloomy  proipeft  of 
annihilation.,  the  promiie  of  an  eternal  if  ate  ox  exid- 
ence  to  be  paffed  in  confummate  happinefs,  could  not 
but  afford  the  flrongefl  and  mod  irrefidible  attrac¬ 
tions.  Others  who  already  indulged  a  faint,  though 
nleafirtg  defire  of  immortality,  would  embrace  with 
eagernefs  a  clearer  and  more  dldincl  profpect  of  fu¬ 
turity  ;  which  at  once  enlarged,  and  confirmed,  their 

former  hopes.  ^  4 

The  Mahometan  paradlfe  was  adorned  with  all  the 

gayeft  colours  of  the  imagination.  A  felicity  confiding 
only  of  pure  and  fpiritual  pleafure,  would  have  been 
too  refined  for  tire  grofs  anct  feiifual  conceptions  of 
the  uncivilized  tribes  of  Arabia.  Gardens  fairer  than 
that  of  Eden,  watered  by  a  thoufand  dreams,  and  en¬ 
livened  by  the  blooming  beauties  of  Paradife,  feemed 
better  calculated  to  excite  their  defires,  and  to  en¬ 
gage  their  attention. 

While  this  happinefs  and  thefe  pieafures  were  thus 
gracxoufly  offered  to  the  faithful,  who  received  and  em¬ 
braced  his  new  religion  ;  the  mod  dreadful  torments 
which  imagination  copld  fugged,  were  at  the  fame 

time  denounced  againft  an  unbelieving  world. 

Tempted 
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i  empted  on  the  one  hand  by  promifes  thus  fpecious 
ana  alluring,  and  affailed  on  the  other  bv  new  and 
unheard  of  terrors,  againft  which  his  former  princi¬ 
ples  could  _  afford  hirn  no  certain  refource  ;  what 
wonder  is  it,  that  the  unlettered  Arabian  willingly 
embraced  a  religion,  which  thus  forcibly  addreffed 
p,  to  his  ftrongeft  paflions  ?  Iiis  hopes  and  fears 
conii^.  ed  to  roufe,  and  to  ftrengthen  his  faith  : 
and  it  he  could  only  once  perfuade  himfelf  that  the 
religion  which  was  offered  him,  might  pofiibly  be 
true,  the  reafon  even  of  the  molt  ignorant  barbarian 
would  immediately  inform  him,  that  in  rejecting  Rich 
a  reugion  he  might  be  prefumptuous,  and  in  embrac¬ 
ing  it  he  could  not  be  imprudent. 

Lut  lurtuer,  it  was  a  circumftance  which  probably 
had  very  confiderable  weight  in  recommending  the 
leligion^of  Mahomet  to  his  countrymen,  and  to  the 
world,  that  the  doctrines  which  it  taught,  were  in 
general  the  piaineft  and  molt  fimple  that  can  be  im¬ 
agined  ;  and  that  it  totally  difclaimed  all  thofe  myf- 
teries,  at  which  the  pride  of  human  reafon  is  fo  apt 'to 
I  'i'Oit,  ihefacred  and  myfterious  dodtrine  of  the 
Trinity  in  Unity,  which  the  religion  of  Chrift  had 
>  e  reamd  to  mankind,  has  ever  been  a  ftone  of 
humbling,  ^and  a  rock  of  offence  to  the  proud  dif- 
piitci  s  of  this  woiid.  lo  this  doctrine,  becaufe  above 
‘-ile  reach  of  human  reafon,  infidelity  has  often  ob- 
jecled  ;  and  prefumptuoufiy  dared  to  deny  what  it 
could  not  comprehend  :  whilft  the  Chriftian,  fatisfi- 
( ^  ^  exprefsly  authorized  by  that  religion 
which  he  knows  to  be  divine,  believes  and  adores  in 
humble  and  fubmiffive  filence. 

But  the  Unity  of  God,  which  forms  the  grand 
fundamental  doctrine  of  Mahometifm,  is  aifo  univer- 
fally  admitted  as  one  of  the  firft  principles  of  natural 
leligion.  lo  this  doctrine  (as  has  been  already  ob- 
iti  \  ed)  the  greater  part  of  the  Arabians  before  the 
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time  of  Mahomet  were  no  ftrangers  :  and  though  in 
practice  they  had  miferably  corrupted  t-hemfelves,  by 
the  worfliip  of  inferior  agents,  yet  in  belief  they  frill 
maintained  the  Unity  of  the  divine  nature  facred  and 
inviolate* 

We  have  now  taken  a  lliort,  though  comprehenfive 
view  of  the  principal  caufes,  which  feenicd  to  have 
contributed  moft  materially  to  the  original  fuccefs  of 
Mahometifm.  The  means  by  which  it  was  after¬ 
wards  fo  firmly  eftablifhed  and  fo  widely  propagated 
through  the  world,  are  too  plain,  as  well  as  too  ge¬ 
nerally  known,  to  require  either  minute  difcuffion,  or 
profound  remarks. 

No  fooner  had  the  infinuatihg  addrefs  of  the  im- 
poftor  (affifled  by  that  concurrence  of  favourable 
circumftances  which  we  have  enumerated)  enabled 
him  to  affemble  a  party  fufficient  to  fupport  his  am¬ 
bitious  defxgns,  than  he  threw  oft  the  mafk  which  was 
no  longer  neceflary  $  and  difciaiming  the  fofter  arts 
of  perfuafion  and  reafoning,  immediately  adopted  a 
quicker  and  more  efficacious  mode  of  converfion.  It 
was  alledged  by  the  deceiver,  that  fince  a  difobedient 
world  had  difdained,  or  rejected  the  ineffectual  fum- 
mons  which  the  divine  mercy  had  fent  in  former  times 
by  the  prophets,  who  came  with  appeals  to  the  fenfes 
and  reafon  of  mankind  ;  it  had  now  pleafed  the 
Almighty  to  fend  forth  his  laft  great  prophet, 
by  the  flrength  of  his  arm  and  by  the  power  of  the 
fword,  to  compel  men  to  embrace  the  truth. 

Acting  under  the  fancied  authority  of  this  divine 
commilTion,  looking  forward  with  anxious  expecta¬ 
tion  to  the  joys  of  Paradife,  and  the  glorious  crown 
of  maftrydom  which  was  laid  up  for  thefe  w  ho  fhould 
penffi  in  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  and  convinced 
that  their  lot,  whether  of  life  or  death,  was  abfolute- 
ly  and  inevitably  predetermined  ;  the  firft  followers 
of  Mahomet  v/ere  animated  with  that  enthufiaflic 
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zeal,  which  infpires  the  moil  invincible  contempt  of* 
danger  and  of  death* 

.  The  fellow  citizens  of  the  impoftor,  and  thofe  of 
his  tribe,  to  whofe  immediate  charge  the  facred  tem¬ 
ple  had  long  been  entrufted,  either  from  principle,  or 
from  pride,  for  a  while  defended  with  unihaken  zeal, 
though  with  various  fuccefs,  the  religion  of  their  fa¬ 
thers. 

Exhaufted,  however,  by  a  bloody  and  unavailing 
oppofition,  they  were  at  laft  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
fuperior  addrefs,  or  more  ferocious  courage  of  their 
adverfaries. 

The  fubmiffion  of  the  holy  city  at  once  fecured 
the  authority,  and  completed  the  triumph  of  the  con¬ 


queror. 

The  fenfelefs  objects  of  Arabian  devotion,  which 
ignorance  and  fuperftition  had  raifed  to  the  rank  of 
divinities,  were  now  with  impetuous  and  undiflin- 
guifiiing  zeal,  difgraced  and  demolifhed.  The  facred 
and  venerable  character  of  the  temple,  was  however. 
Hill  preferred  inviolate  ;  its  worfhip,  its  ceremonies, 
and  its  ordinances  were  ftill  retained  :  with  this  dif¬ 
ference  only,  that  they  were  transferred  from  inferior 
and  dependent  deities,  to  the  one  moft  high  and  fu- 
preme  God. 

Flattered  by  this  attention  to  their  prejudices  and 
their  interefts,  and  influenced  by  the  dread  of  fuperi¬ 
or  power,  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca  and  its  neighbour¬ 
hood  contemplated  in  fxlence  the  difgraceful  over¬ 
throw  of  their  idols  ;  and  with  real  or  affefted  readi- 
nefs,  flocked  to  the  flandard,  and  bowed  before  the 
God  of  Mahomet. 


Poftefled  of  the  grand  objefl:  of  his  willies,  the  im¬ 
poftor  no  longer  fcrupled  to  affume  the  enfigns  of 
temporal  as  well  as  of  fpiritual  dominion  ;  and  after 
afqjemn  inauguration,  exafted  an  oath  of  fidelity  and 
allegiance  from  his  new  fubjefts.  The  troops  of  th 
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imperial  prophet  were  now  fent  forth  through  every 
part  of  Arabia,  prepared  alike  to  convert  by  inftruc- 
non,  or  to  fubdue  by  arms,  the  enemies  of  the  faith. 
The  efle&s  of  their  zeal  and  of  their  courage  were 
foon  apparent  :  the  ftreets  of  Medina  were  crowded 
with  ambafladors  from  Various  tribes,  who  came  to 
humble  themfelves  before  the  conqueror  of  Mecca, 
and  to  acknowledge  both  the  unity  of  God  and  the 
authority  of  his  prophet. 

Thus  rapidly  did  the  religion  of  Mahomet  triumph 
overall  the  opposition  of  his  idolatrous  countrymen  ; 
and  thus  was  his  empire  at  length  firmly  eftablifhed 
throughout  the  feveral  provinces  of  Arabia.  But 
emboldened  only,  and  enflamed,  rather  than  Satiated, 
by  fuch  extraordinary  fuccefs,  the  afpiring  adventur¬ 
er  began  to  raife  his  views  ibill  higher,  and  to  aim  at 
more  extenhve  dominion. 

The  territories  of  the  Grecian  empire  had  attract¬ 
ed  his  attention  :  and  the  rich  and  fertile  province  of 
Syria,  from  its  neighbouring  Situation  was  particular¬ 
ly  marked  out  as  the  next  obje<A  of  his  ambitious  de- 
foes.  But  while  he  was  thus  fortunate  in  the  ac- 
complilhment  of  fo  great  and  arduous  an  enterprife, 
and  thus  meditating  (till  greater  atchievements  ;  we 
behold  death  arrefting  the  conqueror  in  the  midft  of 
his  honours,  and  dohng  at  once  his  victories  and 
his  projects. 

Infinuating  in  his  manners,  and  profound  in  his 
Schemes,  he  had,  however,  gained  fo  complete  an  as¬ 
cendency  over  the  minds  of  his  followers,  and  had 
fettled  his  power  on  fo  folid  a  foundation,  that  little 
remained  to  be  done  by  his  fucceffors,  but  to  purfue 
the  path  which  he  had  traced. 

^ AlC  leaders  whom  he  had  chofen,  were  men  of 
diftinguifhed  talents  and  abilities  :  and  from  them 
his  immediate  focceffors  were  ele&ed.  When  raifed 
to  the  empire,  like  the  prophet  whom  they  reprefent- 
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ed,  they  were  inverted  with  fupreme  power  both  in 
temporal  and  fpiritual  affairs  :  and  being  animated 
by  a  zeal,  like  his,  for  the  fupport  and  propagation  of 
their  religion,  they  faithfully  executed  his  commands, 
and  emuloufly  copied  his  example. 

The  Arabians,  naturally  brave  and  warlike,  had, 
even  in  their  divided  ftate,  refilled  with  fuccefs  every 
exertion  of  the  Roman  power.  But  when  the  en- 
terprifing  genius  of  Mahomet  had  united  their  difcord- 
ant  tribes  under  one  common  head,  had  made  them 
unanimous  in  opinion,  confpiring  in  the  fame  defign, 
and  uniting  difcipline  and  military  (kill  with  religious 
ardour  and  enthufiafm  ;  it  is  eafy  to  imagine,  that 
they  muft  have  been  extremely  formidable,  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  the  moft  extraordinary  revolutions 
in  the  hiftory  of  the  world.  When  they  beheld  their 
country  raifed  from  barbarifm  and  obfcurity  to  power 
and  dominion,  national  pride  began  to  operate  on 
their  minds  ;  and  united  with  the  hopes  of  plunder 
from  the  rich  and  luxurious  provinces  of  Afia,  added 
new  weight  to  the  commands  of  their  prophet,  and 
contributed  much  to  ftimulate  their  zeal,  and  animate 
their  exertions. 

To  oppofe  thefe  formidable  foes,  afting  upon  mo¬ 
tives  thus  forcible,  we  behold  on  the  one  hand  an  en¬ 
feebled  empire  already  finking  under  its  own  weight ; 
and  on  the  other,  a  corrupt  and  divided  church, 
fome  of  v/hofe  degenerate  fons  labour  to  haften, 
whilft  others  contemplate  with  indolent  indifference, 
the  approaching  ruin. 

Under  thefe  circumftances,  the  intrepid  valour  and 
daring  exertions  of  the  Saracens  foon  fhook  the 
throne  of  the  Caefars  :  while  the  Emperors,  more  at¬ 
tentive  to  theological  controverfies  than  to  the  dan¬ 
gers  which  furrounded  their  government,  beheld 
them,  almoft  without  emotion,  difmembering  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  violently  wrefting  from  it  the  richert  and 
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moll  valuable  provinces  of  Afia  and  Africa.  Egypt, 
fertile  in  refources  ;  Paleftine,  ever  dear  and  facred 
to  the  Chriftians,  as  the  fcene  on  which  the  Son  of 
God  had  lived  and  died  ;  and  Syria,  celebrated  for 
its  wealth  and  rich  productions,  were  numbered 
among  the  firft  conquefts  of  the  Caliphs. 

The  great  and  extenfive  empire  of  Perfia,  which 
had  always  defied  the  power,  and  often  infulted  with 
impunity  the  majefty  of  Rome,  after  a  faint  and  una¬ 
vailing  refiftance,  fell  an  eafy  prey  to  the  Saracen 
arms.  The  religion  of  the  Magi,  venerable  on  account 
of  its  high  antiquity,  which  even  the  conqueror  of 
Darius  had  fpared  and  refpeCted,  was  now  utterly 
fubverted  ;  while  the  victorious  Koran  was  trium¬ 
phantly  eftablifhed  on  the  ruin  of  its  altars.  Such 
was  the  rapidity  with  which  the  arms  of  the  Caliphs 
overrun  province  after  province,  and  conquered 
kingdom  after  kingdom  :  and  thus  in  lefs  than  a 
century  do  we  behold  their  empire  rootedly  fixed  over 
a  great  part  of  the  Eaftern  world  ;  and  even  extend¬ 
ed  fo  far  as  to  threaten  Europe  with  the  fame  intoler¬ 
able  bondage. 

As  religion  was  the  caufe  and  the  objeCt  of  all 
their  conquefts,  and  as  the  battles  they  fought,  were 
(according  to  their  conceptions)  the  battles  of  the 
Lord  ;  the  propagation  of  their  faith  naturally  kept 
pace  with  the  extenfion  of  their  empire. 

lo  their  Pagan  fubj efts  no  other  alternative  was 
allowed  than  an  immediate  defertion  of  their  former 
errors,  and  converfion  to  the  faith,  or  an  inftant  and 
cruel  death  by  the  hands  of  a  barbarous  zealot.  To 
the  Chriftian  indeed  the  policy,  rather  than  the  mer¬ 
cy  of  his  Mahometan  conquerors,  offered  a  fo  me  what 
milder  choice  :  he  was  allowed  the  peculiar  privi- 
lege  of  compounding  for  the  prefervation  of  his  re¬ 
ligion  and  his  life  by  the  payment  of  a  conftant  and 
Heavy  tribute.  What  extraordinary  efficacy  this. 
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mode  of  converfion  mud  have  carried  with  it,  to  men 
who' had  already  loft  almoft  every  thing  but  the  name 
of  their  religion,  may  eafily  be  imagined.  Nor  can 
we  wonder,  if  in  this  iituation  of  affairs,  the  (till  fmali 
voice  of  confcience  was  unheard  amidft  the  cries  of 
intereft  ;  or  if  temporal  eafe  and  fecurity  under  the 
banners  of  a  victorious  prophet,  were  preferred  to 
that  fcandal  and  thofe  diftreffes,  to  which  the  religion 
of  a  lowly  and  crucified  Saviour  now  fubjefted  its 
profeffors. 

From  an  attentive  and  impartial  confideration  of 
the  feveral  particulars  which  have  now  been  enumer¬ 
ated,  it  will  readily  appear,  how  little  force  is  due  to 
that  fpecious  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  Mahome¬ 
tan  religion,  which  has  often  been  drawn  by  its  ad¬ 
vocates  from  the  fplendid  victories  and  uninterrupt¬ 
ed  fuccefs  of  its  firfl  propagators. 

When  we  behold  a  man,  born  to  poverty,  and  all 
the  obfcprity  of  private  life,  fuddenly  raifing  himfelf 
to  power  the  moll  abfolate,  and  uniting  the  jarring 
opinions  and  hoftile  tribes  of  his  countrymen  in  one 
common  faith  and  government,  under  himfelf ;  when 
we  behold  a  people,  before  almoft  wholly  unknown, 
and  unheard  of  in  the  annals  of  hiftory,  ruining  with 
\inparalleled  rapidity  to  empire  and  to  glory,  and 
eftablifhing  at  once  a  new  religion,  and  a  new  form  of 
government,  over  a  large  portion  of  the  habitable 
world  ;  doubtlefs  our  aftonifliment  is  excited  at  fuch 
unexpected  and  interefting  events. 

But  (to  repeat  what  has  been  before  obferved)  that 
which  is  angular  and  uncommon,  is  not  therefore  to 
be  deemed  miraculous.  Revolutions,  however  flu- 
pendous,  which  may  yet  lie  withing  the  compafs  of 
the  human  mind,  when  affifted  by  external  events,  to 
effeft,muft  not  rafhly,  and  indifcriminately,beimputed 
to  the  particular  and  immediate  agency  of  God.  Sue- 
cels  alone,  as  we  have  already  fhewn,  affords  no  ala 
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foluic  proof  of  the  favour  and  approbation  of  theDeity ; 
no  determinate  and  appropriate  evidence  for  the 
truth  or  divine  original  of  any  doctrines  or  opinions. 

It  is  only  in  particular  fituations,  and  under  pe¬ 
culiar  circumftances,  that  the  argument  drawn  from 
fuccefs  can  be  allowed  to  poffefs  any  weight  ;  in  litu- 
aliens,  where  no  human  ftrength  or  genius  could  or 
itfelf  have  prevailed  ;  under  circumftances,  where 
impofture  could  never  have  fupported  itself  amid  l 
the  dangers  that  vifibly  furrounded  it. 

Now,  that  this  difeription  is  by  no  means  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  cafe  of  Mahometifm,  is  evident  from  the 
foregoing  recital  i  from  whence  it  appeals  that  eve*y 
circumftance  of  the  times,  every  particular  in  the 
manners  and  fttuaticn  of  mankind,  plainly  and  forci¬ 
bly  concurred  to  favour  the  bold  and  artful  impofture. 

The  caufes  of  the  original  fuccefs  of  Mahoinetilm 
may  clearly  be  traced  in  the  fcandaious  di\ifions,  and 
deplorable  corruptions  of  the  Chriftian  church  ;  in 
the  political  and  religious  ftate  of  Arabia  \  in  the  in¬ 
dependence  and  want  of  union  among  its  tribes  ;  in 
the  grofs  ignorance  (particularly  with  regard  to  re¬ 
ligion)  of  its  barbarous  and  uncivilized  inhabitants  ; 
and  laftly,  in  the  nature  and  genius  of  Mahometifm 
itfelf  :  in  the  fafeinating  allurements  of  its  promifed 
rewards,  in  their  agreeablenefs  to  the  propenfities  of 
corrupt  nature  in  general,  and  to  thofe  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  warmer  climates  in  particular  ;  in  the  artful 
accommodation  of  its  dofirines  and  its  rites  to  the 
preconceived  opinions,  the  favourite  paftlons,  and  the 
deep  rooted  prejudices  or  thofe  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dreffed  :  in  the  poetic  elegance  with  which  its  doc¬ 
trines,  its  precepts,  and  its  hiftories  were  adornea  ; 
and  in  the  captivating  manner  in  which  they  were 
delivered. 

As  the  corrupt  and  diftrafted  ftate  of  the  Chriftian 

church  had  originally  aflifted  the  rile,  fo  did  it  opey* 
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wIlIi  (till  greatei  xorce  in  favour  of  the  fubfepuent 
progrefs  of  Mahometan  impofture.  If  indeed  we  ah 
low  to  this‘caufe  its  proper  influence  ;  if  we  confider 
tne  weaknefs  or  the  furrounding  nations,  and  the  nat¬ 
ural  Itrength  or  Arabia,  now  collected  and  pointed  to 
one  objedt  ;  if  we  refleft  on  that  fervor  of  zeal,  and 
that  wildnefs  of  enthufiafm,  which  were  now  fu per- 
adaM  lO  the  native  \alour  of  a  hardy  and  warlike 
people  ^  we  fhall  ceaie  to  wonder  at  the  victories  and 
aiumphs  they  obtained  over  the  lukewarm  and  de¬ 
generate  defenders  of  the  gofpeh 

Of  thefe  victories  and  theie  triumphs  the  propaga- 
tion  of  their  new  faith  was  the  profeffed  object  and 
defign  thus  by  violence  and  bloodfliecl  had  the  pro¬ 
phet  hinifen  finally  eftablifhed  his  religion  among 
his  country m en  ;  and  thus  had  he  exprefsly  conn 
ihanded  his  followers  to  extend  it  over  all  the  regions 
of  the  earth,  ° 

Of  the  continuance  of  Mahometifm,  when  thus 
eftablifhed,  and  of  its  exiftence  to  the  prefent  times, 
various  caufes  might  be  aliigned,  whofe  joint  opera¬ 
tion  would  be  fufficient  to  account  fully  for  the  effect, 
without  having  recourfe  to  any  miraculous  or  par¬ 
ticular  interpofxtion  of  providence.  Of  thefe  caufes 
one  only  flia.ll  be  mentioned  in  this  place,  and  that, 
becaufe  it  appears  to  be  of  peculiar  force  and  im¬ 
portance. 


In  almoft  all  tbofe  countries  which  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  Mahomet,  fo  intimate  is  the  connec¬ 
tion,  fo  aoiolute  the  dependence  of  the  civil  govern¬ 
ment  on  religion,  that  any  change  in  the  latter  muff 
neceffarily  and  inevitably  involve  the  ruin  and  over¬ 
throw  of  the  former.  The  Koran  is  not,  like  the 
gofpel,  to  be  confidered  merely  as  the  ftandard  by 
which  fhe  religious  opinions,  the  worfhip,  and  the 
practice  of  its  followers  are  regulated  ;  but  it  is  alfo 
a  political  fyftem  :  on  this  foundation  the  throne  it- 
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feif  is  eretted  ;  from  hence  every  law  of  the  ftate  is 
derived  ;  and  by  this  authority  every  queftiorv  of  life 

and  of  property  is  finally  decided. 

It  is  obvious  therefore,  that,  in  every  country  where 
Mahometilm  had  been  once  received  and  eftablifhed, 
the  circumftance  which  I  have  now  mentioned,  mult 
have  operated  with  uncommon  weight  to  crufh  any 
important  innovation  in  religion  :  fince,  Irorn  this 
infeparable  connexion  between  the  fanclions  of  ie- 
lioion  and  thofe  of  the  ftate,  every  inch  innovation 
could  be  confidered  in  no  other  light,  than  as  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  overturn  the  civil  government  ,  to  loofen  th~ 
bands  of  fociety,  and  to  deftroy  every  privilege  of 
law,  and  every  fecurity  of  property. 

Such  then  being  the  circumftances,  and  iuch  the 
means  by  which  the  religion  of  Tvlahomet  was  fo  wide¬ 
ly  diffufed,  and  fo  firmly  eftablifhed  in  the  world  ; 
its  fuccefs,  however  aftonifhing,  is  capable  of  being 
accounted  for  by  mere  human  caufes  ^  and  confc- 
quently  to  fuppofe  any  extraordinary  and  paiticular 
interpofition  or  the  Deity,  is  evidently  unneceflaiy 
and  abfurd.  Ultimately,  indeed,  this  awful  and  mem¬ 
orable  change  in  the  religion  and  manners  of  fo 
great  a  part  of  mankind,  like  every  other  human 
event,  mult  be  referred  to  the  over  ruling  providence 
of  that  God,  whofe  judgments  are  unfearchable,  and 
whofe  ways  are  paft  finding  out ;  whole  wifdom  uni¬ 
formly  bringeth  good  out  or  evil ;  and  who  maketh 
even  the  violence  of  the  wicked,  and  the  artifices  of 
the  importer  fubfervient  to  the  accomplilhment  of 
his  gracious,  though  myfterious  defigns. 

Let  not  then  the  Chriftian  be  offended,  or  the  In¬ 
fidel  triumph  at  the  fuccefsful  eftablifhment  and  long 
continuance  of  fo  acknowledged  an  import ure,  as 
affording  any  refonable  ground  of  objection  againfU 
our  holy  faith, 
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^Let  tiieie  events  rather  be  conndercd  as  evidences 
or  its  truth  ;  as  accomplishments  of  the  general  pre- 
dittion  of  our  Lord,  that  falfe  Chri/ls  and  falfe  pro- 
Pfets  jhould  arife,  and  Jhould  deceive  many  ;  and  efpec- 
ialiy  of  that  particular  and  exprefs  prophecy  in  the 
Revelations*  of  his  beloved  dilciple,  which  has  been 
determined  by  the  ableft  commentators,  to  relate  to 
t  »e  impoltor  Mahomet,  and  his  falie  and  impious  re¬ 
ligion  ;  which  artftng  like  a  fmoke  cut  cf  the  bottomlefs 
pity  fuddenly  overshadowed  the  Eaftern  world,  and 

involved  its  wretched  inhabitants  in  darknefs  and  in 
error.  ■ 


*  Rev.  ix.  i,  &c. 
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ACTS  V.  38,  39. 

IF  THIS  COUNSEL,  OR  THIS  WORK,  BE  OF  MEN,  IT  WILL  COME 
TO  NOUGHT  :  BUT  IF  IT  BE  OF  GOD,  YE 
CANNOT  OVERTHROW  IT. 

T  O  collett  and  generalize  ideas,  to  give 
them  precihon  by  rules  and  comprehenfion  by  fyf- 
tem,  is  the  diftinguifhing  privilege  of  man.  Hence 
arife  thofe  principles,  which  are  of  the  mo  ft  extenfive 
and  confpicuous  ufe  in  the  calculation  of  moral  prob¬ 
abilities,  in  the  conduft  of  common  life,  and  in  as¬ 
certaining  both  the  evidence  cf  fafts  and  the  tenden¬ 
cy  of  attions.  Hence  too  proceed,  alike,  our  virtu¬ 
ous  and  deftruttive  prejudices  ;  our  power  of  per¬ 
plexing  truth  and  of  unfolding  it.  But  the  utility  of 
general  rules,  invariably  and  neceffarily  depends  up¬ 
on  a  nice  and  fair  adjufiment  of  them  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  circumftances  which  they  are  employed  to  illuf- 
trate.  A  wide  field  here*  opens  itfelf  for  the  vigor¬ 
ous  and  honeft  exercife  of  our  intellectual  faculties  ; 
for  the  fufpenfion  of  judgment  where  the  evidences 
are  fcanty,  or  obfeure,  or  contradiftory  ;  for  decided 
and  firm  affent  where  they  are  numerous,  and  bright, 
and  confident.  In  the  mixed  date  of  human  affairs, 
we  cannot  indeed  be  too  diligent  in  collecting  mate¬ 
rials  for  inquiry  ;  or  too  cautious  in  determining 
their  comparative  force,  by  the  itandard  of  general 
rules.  The  mod  ordinary  and  familiar  events  are 
fometimes  didinguifhed  by  peculiarities,  which  check 
the  inquifitive  mind  from  hafty  and  undidinguifhing 
pilent.  The  mod  extraordinary  and  complicated, 

when 
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when  attentively  furveyed,  conditute  fome  diftinft 

mat  b?  «  PTip!e’  t0  ^Vhich  Mar  phenomena 
imo  p  reQucedA  or  gradually  unfold  themfelves 

“5°  af  Clt-  ,anf  perfe£i:  conforniity  to  thofe  very 
.u  es  to  which  they  on  their  firft  appearance,  were 

n  .tei  ly  in  econcileable.  From  the  grofs  conception, 

pi-oci°r!ek0rfthe  ”  h  apr!ICation  of  general  maxims, 
pi  oce.d  thofe  errors  which  too  fatally  feduce,  and 

n°fe  fofoculties  which  fo  often  confound,  the  human 

under  tanning  On  the  contrary,  by  the  difpaffion- 

ate  andjult  ufe  of  them  we  detect  fpecious  imocdure 

and  penetrate  into  the  mod  improbable,  but  molt  im¬ 
portant  truths. 

n?  Propriety  of  thefe  obfervations  will  prefent  it- 
f"  "  j?  CVery  Peaiei,  who  oppoles  the  lingular  cir- 

!!nn!rrnC'SL“nd^  'vhich  Mahotoet  promulgated  and 
eitaoafhed  his  religion,  to  the  well  known,  but  very 

perverted  maxim,  that  fuccefs  is  a  decifive  proof  of 
^ivine  interpolation.  For  this  reafon,  I  took  occa- 
iion  m  the  lad  difcourfe  to  obferve,  that  in  order  to 
accompufh  the  myderious  defigns  of  his  providence, 
.^e  Deity  is  oiten  pleaded  to  permit  the  fuccefs  of 
tnofe  actions  and  opinions,  which  it  is  contrary  to 
Ins  nature  and  attributes  to  approve.  This  pofi'fion 
was  mors  particularly  illudrated  by  the  memorable 
exampie  of  the  Arabian  impodor,  whofe  falfe  and 
impious  pretences  to  divine  revelation  were,  by  the 
>  |  or  an  unsearchable  providence,  crowned 

Ci/itii  an  almoft  unexampled  fuccefs  ;  and  whofe  per¬ 
nicious  herefy  taking  deep  root,  and  bearing  fruit 
upwards,  is  even  now  fuffered  to  call  its  deadly  fhade 
ever  the  far  greater  part  of  the  Eaftern  world. 

But  to  whatever  extent  the  argument  which  refults 
ironi  fuccefs  may  have  been  pufhed  by  the  interefted 
pati  ons  of  enrol ,  or  the  ill  judging  defenders  of  truth  ; 
ih^re  are  Hill  cncumftances,  in  which  it  is  undoubt- 
Cuiy  conclufive.  Dangerous  as  it  may  be  to  arn'ue 
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from  the  fuccefs  of  events,  however  extraordinary, 
which  the  acknowledged  inter  efts  and  concurring 
efforts  of  men  may  poffibly  have  produced,  there  is 
certainly  no  room  for  miftake  in  thole  which  are  ev¬ 
idently  above  the  reach  of  human  ftrength  and  wif- 
dom,  and  which  ,  have  been  e fleered  in  direct  opposi¬ 
tion  to  every  earthly  power. 

When  therefore  we  behold  an  efieef  produced,  be¬ 
tween  which  and  its  apparent  human  caufes  no  in¬ 
genuity  can  trace  any  probable  proportion  ;  when 
we  perceive  a  work  accomplifhed  by  inftruments^  of 
known  and  limited  powers,  which  at  the  fame  time 
notorioufly  exceeds  the  utmoft  conceivable  extent  of 
thofe  powers  ;  it  is  not  only  juft  and  reafonable,  but 
it  is  even  neceflary  to  acknowledge,  that  in  the  fmger 
of  God  we  find  the  only  adequate,  and  therefore  the 
real  and  illuftrious  canfe. 

In  carrying  on  thefe  reflexions  to  the  gradual 
eftablifliment  of  the  gofpel,  it  will  be  proper  to  con- 
fider  at  large  the  obftacles  which  oppofed  its  progrefs 
in  the  world,  and  the  character  and  abilities  of  its 
firft  propagators. 

It  was  the  remark  of  an  infpired  Apoftle,  concern> 
ing  the  gofpel  and  its  firft  preachers,  that  God  *  had 
chofen  the  foolifh  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wife , 
and  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things 
that  were  mighty .  \ 

Now  to  the  candid  inquirer,  who  views  with  at¬ 
tention  the  various  and  ftubborn  difficulties,  with 
which  the  teachers  of  chriftianity  were  unavoidably 
left  to  ftruqNe  ;  and  who  confiders  the  infufficiencv 
of  the  powers  which  they  naturally  poflefied,  to  over¬ 
come  thofe  difficulties,  this  reprefentation  of  the  A- 
poftle  will  feem  by  no  means  the  boaft  of  audacious 
vanity  or  the  jargon  of  wild  fanaticifm.  When  the 
twelve  difciples  received  the  laft  command  of  their 

departing 
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•  •  ^  to  *  go  and  teach  all  nations ,  baptize 

mg  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father ,  0/  the  Son,  and 

°J  ‘  ]e  Holy  Ghoji  ;  this  extraordinary  commiffion  to 
the  eye.  of  human  reafon  might  well  appear  the  molt 
romantic  and  vifionary.  Suppofing  them,  for  the 
preient,  to  have  been  unaffifted  from  on  high  :  weak 
mid  illiterate  as  they  were,  could  they  for  a  moment 
piefume  to  hope  for  the  fuccefs  of  fo  perilous  and  fo 
arduous  an  enterprife  ?  Deprived  of  that  protection 
and  rupport,  which  the  miracles  and  prefence  of  their 
matter  had  hitherto  afforded  them,  their  flotation 
was  now  become  the  molt  forlorn  and  defperate  that 
can  poffibly  be  imagined.  Every  thing  around  them 

aPPearance  dangerous  to  their  perfons,  and 
holtiie  to  their  caufe.  In  the  execution  of  their  ex¬ 
tensive  office,  they  had  not  only  to  contend  with  the 
jealoufy  of  power,  and  the  perfecution  of  authority  ; 
their  progrefs  was  impeded  by  foes  ftill  more  formid¬ 
able  ;  by  the  deep  rooted  prejudices,  the  favourite 
iuperftition>,  and  the  darling  vices  of  a  corrupted 
world. 

From  their  countrymen,  in  particular,  as  they  had 
nothing  to  hope,  they  had  every  thing  to  fear.  They 
had  to  oppofe  the  inveteracy  of  cuftom  ;  and,  what 
was  more  formidable,  the  prejudices  which  arofe 
from  that  diftinction  which  the  Jews  had  long  enjoy¬ 
ed  as  the  favoured  people  of  the  moft  high  God  ;  a 
diftinction  which  had  been  fupported  by  a  train  of 
events  .equally  gracious  and  wonderful ;  and  in  fome 
particular  inftances  confirmed  by  miracles,  that  car¬ 
ried  with  them  the  very  ftamp  and  feal  of  omnipo¬ 
tence. 

I  he  promife  of  a  Redeemer  of  Ifarei,  originally 
made  to  Abraham  the  great  founder  of  their  nation, 
repeated  afterwards  to  David,  and  confirmed  by  the 
concurring  voice  of  all  their  prophets,  had  indeed 

awakened 
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akened  among  the  Jews  an  earned  and  univerfal 
expectation  cf  the  appearance  of  the  Meffiah.  Ihe 
fame  prophecies  which  foretold  the  coming,  had  like- 
wife  marked  out  with  peculiar  precifion,  every  par¬ 
ticular  concerning  the  chara&er,  the  office,  and  the 
perfon  of  the  Saviour.  The  myfterious  union  of  the 
divine  and  human  natures  in  the  perfon  of  Chrift, 
was  repeatedly  fhadowed  out,  and  might  have  been 
fairly  inferred"  from  thefe  very  prophecies,  which  now 
pathetically  predicted  the  meannefs,  the  fufferings, 
and  the  ignominious  death  of  the  Meffiah  ;  and  now 
with  all  the  warmth  and  boldneis  of  Eaftern  poetry, 
painted  the  temporal  grandeur,  the  victories,  and  the 
eternity  of  his  kingdom. 

The  future  Redeemer  was  frequently  and  unequiv¬ 
ocally  defcribed,  as  *  def fifed  and  rejected  cf  men  :  as 
a  man  cf  farrows  and  acquainted  with  grief;  as 
wounded  for  the  trarfgrefjicns ,  and  bra  fed  for  ihe  ini¬ 
quities  cf  his  people  ;  and  hilly,  as  clofmg  his  unex¬ 
ampled  diftreiies  and  unfpotted  life,  like  the  fheep 
led  forth  in  patient  and  fubmiffive  filence  to  th 
daughter. 


But  unable,  or  unwilling’  to  reconcile  thefe  f< 
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ingly  oppohte  and  contradictory  characters,  the  Jew- 
ifh  nation  had  long  rejected  with  difdain  and  abhor¬ 
rence  every  idea  of  an  infulted  and  aflliCced  Meffiah. 
Seduced  by  carnal  views,  and  impelled  by  ambitious 
hopes,  which  their  frequent  captivities  and  diflreffes 
had  ferved  only  to  heighten*  they  totally  overlooked 
one  part  of  their  facred  prophecies,  and  confined  to 
their  Uriel  and  literal  meaning  the  animated  and  fig¬ 
urative  expreffions  of  the  other.  Hence  in  the  per¬ 
fon  of  the  Meffiah,  their  promifed  deliverer,  they 
fondly  beheld  a  mighty  and  glorious  King,  who 
fhculd  appear  with  all  the  pomp  of  temporal  great- 
nefs  and  all  the  terrors  of  earthly  power,  trampling 

upon 
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upon  the  enemies  and  the  oppreffors  of  Ifrael,  and 
leading  forth  his  people  amidlt  the  triumphs  of  con- 
quelt,  and  the  fplendour  of  dominion. 

Thefe  expectations  at  once  fo  flattering  to  their 
pi  ide,  and  lo  agreeable  to  their  wifhes,  had  long  been 
cneriflied  with  a  bund  and  bigotted  fondnefs,  and 
tranfmitted  with  increafing  ftrength  through  fuccef- 
five  generations.  The  manifeft  expiration  of  the 
time  prefcribed  by  the  prophets,  the  departure  of  the 
fceptre  from  Juaah,  and  the  fubjeCtion  of  their  coun¬ 
try  to  the  Roman  power,  were  circumftances  which 
at  this  time  added  new  weight  to  the  opinion,  which 
had  been  thus  endeared  by  early  prejudice,  and  fanc- 
tified  by  authoritative  tradition.  Every  heart  was 
nov/  warmed  with  hope,  and  every  eye  looked  for¬ 
ward  with  anxious  expectation,  to  the  moment  when 
the  glory  of  Zion  fhould  appear,  and  Judaea  be  for 
ever  exalted  above  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  ;  when 
they  fhould  behold  fuppliant  nations  crowding  into 
the  fan&uary,  and  Rome  herfelf,  the  haughty  miftrefs 
of  the  world,  bowing  proftrate  at  the  feet  of  Jerufa- 
lem. 

Nor  were  thefe  glorious  expectations  confined  to 
the  chiefs  and  rulers  of  the  Jews,  whofe  fuperior  fta- 
tions  feeming  to  entitle  them  to  the  firft  honours  and 
emoluments  of  the  Mefliah’s  kingdom,  might  perhaps 
have  induced  them  more  readily  to  embrace,  and 
more  induftrioufly  to  difleminate  an  opinion,  which 
promifed  fo  complete  a  gratification  to  their  ambi¬ 
tion.  ,  Even  the  difciples  of  our  Lord,  who  had  been 
m  general  feleCfed  from  the  lowefl  and  the  meaneft 
of  the  people,  long  retained  the  fanjp  delufive  opinion, 
and  indulged  the  fame  fallacious  hopes,  with  the  reft 
of  their  countrymen. 

J 

Nay,  fo  firmly  was  this  belief  imprefTed  upon  their 
minds,  that  not  all  the  frequent  and  folemn  declara¬ 
tions  of  their  mailer  to  the  contrary,  were  able  to  efi 

face 
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face  it  entirely  :  nor,  indeed,  do  they  feem  to  have 
been  effe&ually  roufed.from  the  pleafing  dream  of 
temporal  grandeur  which  had  captivated  the  r  imag¬ 
ination,  till  his  death  had  tried  the  conftancy  of  their 
faith,  till  his  refurreftion  had  revived  their  drooping 
fpirits,  and  his  afcenfion  into  heaven  had  rectified 
their  errors,  and  invigorated  their  refolution. 

From  this  miftaken  opinion  arofe  the  frequent 
ftruggles  for  fuperiority  among  them,  which  they 
have  fo  ingenioufly  recorded  hence  the  petition  of 
the  mother" of  Zebedee’s  children  :  hence  too  the  im¬ 
patience  and  mifguaided  zeal  of  Peter,  who,  when 
Chrift  had  pathetically  related  his  approaching  humil¬ 
iation,  his  fufferings*  and  his  death,  took  him  and 
began  to  rebuke  him,  faying,  *  Be  it  far  from  thee% 
Lord  ;  this  fiall  not  happen  unto  thee . 

To  this  may  be  added  the  words  of  one  of  the  dis¬ 
ciples  with  whom  our  Lord,  in  his  way  to  Emmaus, 
converted  after  his  refurr eftion,  f  We  trifled  that  it 
had  keen  He  ‘which  fhould  have  redeemed  IfraeL  This 
reflection  arofe  from  the  fame  prejudice  that  had 
long  flattered  the  national  vanity  ;  and  exprefies  the 
molt  painful  fenfe  of  difappointment. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  very  extraordinary  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  divine  Being  had  governed  the 
jewifh  nation,  we  cannot  be  furprifed  that  the  m  ulti¬ 
tude  fhould  be  carried  away  by  the  infatuation,  which 
always  accompanies  diflinCtion.  Emancipation  from 
a  fuperior  power  is  the  natural  wifh  of  the  human 
heart  :  and  it  will  be  increafed,  when  that  power  is 
adverfe  to  the  original  conftitution  both  of  the  (late, 
in  which  we  are  born,  and  of  the  church,  to  which 
we  become  attached.  The  fondnefs  which  strifes 
from  education,  and  grows  up  with  habit,  becomes 
iaiictified  by  authority  ■  and  it  often  happens,  that 
the  Very  oppofition  which  aims  at  its  depreihon, 

E  eventually 

* 
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eventually  eftabliflies  its  interefts  in  our  hearts.  We 
recoil  at  the  indignity,  which  is  offered  to  the  obje& 
we  have  been  accuftomed  to  regard  with  veneration  : 
when  a  hoft  of  opponents  rifes  up  to  fink  its  credit, 
or  leflen  its  influence  ;  we’  fummon  up  new  courage 
to  defend  the  one,  and  new  arguments  to  juftify  the 
other. 

The  contempt  which  the  Romans  difcovered  for 
the  eccleiiaftical  and  civil  polity  of  the  Jew's,  aggra¬ 
vated  the  evils  of  oppreflion  ;  and  made  the  yoke  of 
hibjcction  {fill  more  grievous  and  intolerable.  Their 
only  hope  lay  in  their  promifed  redemption  by  the 
Mefliah.  To  this  they  looked  forward  with  anxious 
and  eager  expectation  ;  and  they  confidered  their  pall 
deliverances  from  the  bondage  of  captivity  as  the 
aufpicious  earneffs  of  their  future  freedom. 

To  be  difappointed  in  the  attainment  of  an  objedfc 
which  lav  fo  near  their  hearts,  and  which  had  fo  oft- 
en  foothed  the  painful  fenfeof  fubjeftion  to  a  foreign 
power,  was  a  circumftance  too  mortifying  and  humil¬ 
iating  to  be  fupported  by  thofe  who  were  deluded 
by  popular  prepoffeffions,  or  endowed  only  with  a 
common  fhare  of  refignation.  Hence  we  may  ceafe 
to  wonder  at  the  great  oppofition  that  w^as  made  to 
the  claims  of  Jefus  to  the  character  and  office  of  the 
Meffiah.  A  perfon  fo  ignobly  defcended,  fo  meanly 
educated,  fo  deftitute  of  thofe  attrafticns  which  fo* 
licit  the  notice,  and  engage  the  efteexn  of  the  world, 
appeared  to  human  view  altogether  unqualified  for 
the  office  he  prefumed  to  fill,  and  totally  unworthy  of 
the  character  he  had  thought  fit  to  adopt.  *  Is  not 
this  the  carpenter  s  fon  ?  was  a  queftion  that  per  ions, 
guided  by  external  appearances,  would  be  ever  rea¬ 
dy  to  propofe  with  a  kind  of  indignant  contempt, 
whenever  he  declared  his  embaffy  as  the  Son  of  God, 
or  announced  his  prerogative  as  the  King  of  the 

The 
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Tiie  courfe  of  our  Saviour’s  life  was  ill  adapted  to 
conciliate  the  elteem  and  attention  of  a  people,  who 
were  incapable  of  reconciling  a  mean  appearance  with 
a  great  defign  ;  and  who  imagined  that  the  intereils 
of  heaven  needed  fuccour  from  the  iplendour  of  this 
world.  What  could  fuch  a  people,  faftidious  from 
faife  delicacy,  and  captious  from  falfe  pride,  expeft 
from  a  man,  who  *  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head  ? 
How  could  they  who  were  captivated  by  the  dazzling 
diftin&ions  of  birth,  and  fortune,  and  rank  in  the 
World,  aifociate  in  all  the  habits  of  familiar  inter- 
courfe  with  one,  whofe  companions  were  of  the  low¬ 
ed:  occupations,  and  who  were  neither  diftinguifhed 
fey  the  fplendoiir  of  anceftry,  nor  the  authority  of 
high  ftation  ?  Common  pride  revolted  at  the  idea  of 
fuch  degradation  :  and  we  wonder  not  that  we  fhould 
find  the  following  queftion  in  the  mouths  of  perfons, 
who  eftimated  the  goodiiefs  of  a  caufe  by  the  exter¬ 
nal  eminence  of  thofe  who  were  its  abettors,  f  Haw 
tiny  of  the  rulers,  or  the  P  hart  fees  believed  on  him  ?  But 
this  people  who  knowcth  not  the  law ,  are  curfed .  As  if 
they  had  faid,  “  Who  are  this  man’s  followers  and 
aflociates  ?  They  are  fuch  as  would  of  themfelves 
bring  difcredit  on  any  caufe,  rbftra&edly  from  the 
tonfideration  of  its  own  merit.  Do  any  of  the  rulers 
of  the  people,  any  of  the  gteat  powers  of  the  Sanhe¬ 
drim,  any  perfons  of  diftinfiion,  either  by  depth  of 
learning,  or  dignity  of  charafter  ;  do  any  fuch  perfons 
acknowledge  this  jefus,  who  lays  claim  to  the  name 
of  the  Mefiiah  ;  or  attach  themfelves  to  him  under 
that  exalted  and  diftinguifhing  chara&er  ?  No.  The 
people  who  knoit)  net  the  law  ;  who  never  ftudied  its 
principles,  or  who  have  been  accUrfed  and  excommu¬ 
nicated  for  want  of  a  due  obedience  to  its  inftitutions, 
are  the  only  fupporters  of  this  novel  fe£t.  On  their 
voice  the  ignoble  founder  of  it  refts  his  pretentions  j 
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and  by  their  patronage  only  his  preemption  is  main¬ 
tained/ * 

An  appeal  conduced  on  fuch  principles  as  this, 
carries  with  it  more  force  than  a  thoufand  arguments. 
It  flatters  the  pride  of  the  human  heart,  and  is  level 
with  its  loweft  and  moil  familiar  prejudices.  It  was 
particularly  well  adapted  to  influence  the  minds  of 
the  Jews,  who  had  been  inftruded  to  rely  implicitly 
on  the  decifions  of  the  elders  ;  and  who  had  been 
accuftomed,  without  controverfy  and  without  hefita- 
tion,  to  receive  the  law  from  the  mouth  of  the  Prieft. 

The  Hate  of  religion  among  the  Jews  was,  we 
may  eafily  conceive,  inaufpicious  to  the  inter  efts  of 
the  gofpel ;  and  formed  an  obftacle  to  its  fuccefs  too 
powerful  for  any  expedient  but  a  miracle  to  control. 
The  two  great  feds  into  which  the  Jewifh  church 
was  divided,  carried  away  the  bulk  of  the  people  : 
but  whatever  rivalfhip  fubfifted  between  them,  and 
whatever  differences  of  opinion  kept  up  the  diftinc- 
tion  of  Pharifees  and  Sadducees,  yet  both  united  in 
oppofmg  .  the  gofpel  ;  and  each  feemed  to  vie  with 
the  other  in  difcovering  a  molt  incurable  malignity 
againft  Chrift  and  his  difciples.  Here  they  forgot 
their  mutual  jealoufv,  and  loft  fight  of  every  inveter¬ 
ate  prejudice,  and  every  jarring  intereft.  The  gof¬ 
pel,  they  well  knew,  looked  with  an  eye  equally  un¬ 
friendly  on  both  feds  ;  and  the  leaders  of  each  were 
reproved  with  equal  firmnefs  and  feverity  by  Jefus 
Chrift.  He  did  not  flatter  the  prejudices  of  either, 
nor  attempt  to  engage  their  good  will  by  any  arts  of 
accomrno  nation.  His  doctrine  was  in  dired  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  tenets  of  both  ;  and  his  example  involved 
a  conftani  reprehenfton  of  their  pradice.  He  relift- 


firmnefs  the  haughty  fcepticifm  of  the 
d  fuperftition  of  the  Pharifee. 

tained  the  dcdrine  of  a  £u- 
prefence  of  the  other  he  expa¬ 
tiated 
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liated  on  the  folly  of  ceremonial  obfervances,  and  the 
fallacy  of  traditional  doctrines. 

The  religion  which  had  been,  I  may  venture  to  fay, 
fubftituted  in  the  room  of  that  which  was  originally 
delivered  to  the  Jews  by  God  himfelf,  was  indeed  a 
motley  and  incongruous  mixture  of  truth  and  false¬ 
hood,  of  divine  revelation  and  human  invention.  Ad¬ 
ditions  had  been  made  to  the  Mofaic  ritual ;  and  the 
forms  of  divine  worfhip  were  incumbered  with  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  needlefs  and  fuperftitious  appendages.  The 
true  object  of  devotion  was  almoft  forgotten,  and  the 
true  fpirit  of.it  nearly  extinguifhed,  amidfi  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  unauthorized  and  fuperfiuous  ceremonies ; 
and  external  fervices  had  fuperfeded  internal  and 
moral  purification.  Such  impofitions,  however 
burdenfome,  wrere  yet  readily  fubmitted  to  by  perfons, 
who  had  been  taught  to  regard  them  as  fubftitutes 
for  moral  duties.  To  cleanfe  the  body  by  daily 
ablutions,  was  far  more  eafy  than  to  preferve  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  the  heart  by  habitual  virtue.  To  abftain  from 
certain  meats  and  drinks,  required  lefs  resolution  and 
fewer  confiids,  than  to  curb  the  impetuofity  of  appe 
tite,  and  to  refill  the  allurements  of  voluptuoufnef 

The  original  law,  given  to  this  people,  encourged 
no  idea  of  a  difpenfation  from  any  call  of  moral  duty 
under  the  pretence  of  ceremonial  obfervances.  Ic 
inculcated  the  abfclute  neceflity,  as  well  of  internal, 
as  external  holinefs  ;  and  inflrufted  the  Jews  always 
to  regard  facrifice  as  fubordinate  to  mercy.  It  for¬ 
bad  any  to  flatter  themfelves  with  the  hope  of  accept¬ 
ance  for  the  fake  of  the  farmer,  while  the  obligations 
of  the  latter  were  difregarded,  or  violated  ;  and 
whenever  the  jews  perverted  the  defign  of  divine  in- 
ftitutions,  or  Toft  fight  of  the  great  objects  which 
tbefe  mflitutions  were  appointed  to  promote,  then 
did  God  by  his  prophets  warn  them  of  their  fat$l 
mdlake  j  and  even  fpoke  of  ceremohi^ivliich  he  had 
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himfelf  prescribed,  in  terms,  I  had  nearly  faid,  of  dot 
gradation  and  contempt. 

At  the  time  when  our  bleffed  Lord  began  to  an¬ 
nounce  his  million  as  the  Meffiah,  the  pernicious  fen- 
timent  refpecling  the  efficacy  of  ceremonial  obedi¬ 
ence,  had  an  almoft  univerial  prevalence  over  the 
minds  of  the  jews.  It  was  not  merely  the  fentiment 
of  the  ignorant  vulgar  ;  but  it  had  the  fanftion  of 
ecclefiaftical  authority  to  give  it  credit  and  counte¬ 
nance.  The  key  of  knowledge  was  kept  in  the  hands 
cf  men,  whofe  intereft  it  was  to  conceal  it  from  the 
people.  Hence  they  became  ignorant  of  the  more 
ipiritua!  and  fubftantial  parts  of  religion,  and  flatter¬ 
ed  themfelves  with  the  moft  delufive  hopes,  in  the 
midft  of  the  moft  flagrant  breaches,  and  even  the 
moft  corrupt  mifreprefentations  of  the  divine  com¬ 
mands.  The  more  plain,  which  were  alfo  the  more 
interefting  parts  of  the  law,  were  veiled  and  mifcon- 
ftrued,  debafed  and  mutilated  by  the  Scribes  and  El¬ 
ders  ;  whofe  falfe  gloffes  had  obfcured  the  very  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  divine  worlhip,  and  moral  ob¬ 
ligation  :  and  who,  by  calling  off  the  attention  of 
men  from  weighty  matters  to  trifling  and  indifferent 
circumftantials,  had,  as  our  Lord  himfelf  informed 
them,  *  made  the  word  of  Gad  of  none  effedt  through  their 
traditions.  Their  own  whimfical  (peculations,  or  ar¬ 
bitrary  pofitions,  had  ufurped  the  feat  of  infpired 
doctrine :  they  were  more  afliduous  to  amufe  the 
imagination  with  the  dreams  of  the  Rabbins,  than  to 
impreft  the  heart  with  thofe  principles,  which  have 
the  beft  tendency  to  promote  %  holy  and  upright 
conduct,  amidft  the  various  Actuations  and  trials  of 
life.  I'or  thefe  reafons  our  Lord  upbraided  them  for 
the  indifcriminate  regard  which  they  paid  to  un¬ 
doubted  revelation  and  dubious  tradition  ;  and,  in 
confequence  of  their  intermixing  the  moft  abfurd  and 
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jrifiin'*  ceremonies  with  the  more  folemn  and  author* 
jzed  ads  of  religious  fervice,  he  laid  to  them,  *  In 
yain  do  ye  worjhip  God » teaching  for  doctrines  th e  con ■* 

mandments  of  men .  ...  1 

The  Jews,  from  the  beginning,  had  been  taught 

to  conned  religion  with  places  as  well  as  perfons ; 
and  to  affix  that  kind  of  landity  to  the  former,  as 
well  as  to  pay  that  reverence  to  the  latter,  which 
weak  minds  would  be  very  apt  to  apply  to  all  the 
purpofes  of  fuperftition  ;  and  which  policy  would  be 
jure  to  employ  as  an  instrument  of  Securing  the  molt 
implicit  fubmiffion  to  all  its  prescriptions. 

This  people  had  firfl  an  ark  built  as  the  Symbol  of 
the  divine  prefence  ’  in  a  more  Splendid  period  of 
thpir  hiftory  the  temple  was  erpded  >  where  thev 
were  inftruded  to  perform  the  more  folemn  rites  ot 

religious  worffiip.  :  , 

Accuftomed  fo  much  to.  conned  the  Deity  with 
Symbols,  and  his  worffiip  with  times  and  places,  there 
was  nothing  more  mortifying  to  their  pride,  or  more 
irreconcilpable  to  their  prejudices,  than  that  dodrine 
which  inculcated  fuch  worffiip  of  f  the  Father  in  fpir- 
it  arid  in  truth ,  as  was  quite  independent  of  all  the 
forms,  which  authority  had  fandified,  and  cuftom 
had  familiarized  :  a  dodrine  which  was  regarded  as 
a  kind  of  blafphemy  again!*,  the  temple,  by  leffening 
its  importance,  and  even  fuperfeding  its  neceffity. 

As  the  law  of  Modes  was  of  divine  inftitution,  it 
deferved,  and  demanded  the  mod  ferious  regards ; 
and  to  flight  any  of  its  Services,  was  to  infult  the  au¬ 
thority  which  enjoined  them.  The  veneration  that 
was  infpired  by  the  fenfe  of  its  original,  was  perfect¬ 
ly  right  in  its  principle  ;  though  fuperftition  had  en¬ 
grafted  on  it  many  falfe  and  ridiculous  opinions.  As 
the  law  was  allowed  to  be  divine,  we  need  not  won¬ 
der  that  it  was  univerfally  believed  by  this  people,  tc. 
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be  perpetual  alfo.  -  The  fame  prejudices,  therefore, 
would  in  different  circumilances  lead  the  Jews  to  act 
differently  :  at  one  moment  they  perverted  the  law 
by  human  invention^  and  in  the  next  they  inferred 
its  immutability  from  its  divine  origin.  What  then 
could  they  think  of  a  teacher,  \yho  while  profeffing 
his  million  from  God,  introduced  a  religion  which 
abrogated  inftitutioris'  con'feffedly  derived  from  the 
fame  God  ? 

When  we  refled  on  the  general  (rate  of  the  Jewifh 
church,  and  tne  particular  principles  which  prevailed 
among  the  different  orders  of  which  it  was  compofed, 
and  the  different  fefts  into  which  it  was  divided  ; 
when  we  confider  what  v/ere  their  modes  of  worftfip, 
and  what  their  habits  of  life  ;  how  inveterate  their 
prejudices  ;  and  how  flattering  their  expectations  ; 
how  ftubborn  was  their  pride,  which  arofe  from  their 
diftinCtiohp  and  how  tenacious  of  all  thofe  privileges, 
which  were  the  emblems  of  that  diftin&ion  ;  when 
we  revolve  thefe  confiderations  in  our  minds,  inftead 
of  being  furprifed  at  the  opposition,  which  the  Jews 
of  all  ranks  and  denominations  made  to  Jefus  thrift  ; 
we  may  rather  wonder  that  a  man  mould  arife  from 
among  them,  who  fliould  attempt  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion  of  a  new  religion  on  the  overthrow  of  all  that 
had  been  held  facrecl  and  venerable  for  ages  ;  a  re¬ 
ligion  which  fub verted  national  diftin&ions,  inftead 
of  eftablifhing  them  ;  which  mortified  national  pride, 
inftead  of  cherifhing  it;  which  corre&ed  every  in¬ 
veterate  error  ;  which  fwept  away  all  the  idle  incum¬ 
brances  of  external  rites  ;  and  (tripped  of  its  imag¬ 
inary  landtity  even  the  temple  of  Jerufalem. 

What  had  a  religion  filch  as  this  to  expect  from 
the  people  to  whom  it  was  firft  preached  ?  What, 
but  all  the  contempt  that  vanity  could  manifeft  ;  and 
%ll  the  oppofitipn  which  malice  could  effect  ? 

On 
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On  the  other  hand,  what  could  infpire  in  the 
bread:  of  him  that  preached  it,  a  confidence  of  fuc- 
cefs,  but  the  wifdom  of  God  ?  And  what,  but  the 
power  of  God,  could  give  that  lucceis  ? 

As  the  gofpel  had  the  mod  formidable  oppofition 
to  druggie  with  from  the  people  to  whom  it  was  firft 
preached,  fo  was  it  called  to  a  conflict  equally  ardu¬ 
ous,  and  to  human  appearance  unavailing  and  des¬ 
perate,  with  the  red  of  mankind,  who  were  pioicit- 
edly  included  in  the  grand  and  extenfive  object  it  had 
in  view.  Its  defign  was  the  mod  liberal  that  humani¬ 
ty  could  have  wifhed,  or  benevolence  could  have 
planned.  But  while  its  extent  gave  difgtid  to  the 
Jews,  whofe  felfifhnefs  could  not  bear  to  lee  that  grace 
made  univerfal,  which  they  had  hitherto  fondly  con¬ 
sidered  as  appropriate  and  peculiar  to  themfelves  ;  lo, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  rewards  which  this  grace was 
defigned  to  bedow,  and  the  means  by  which  individ¬ 
uals0 might  participate  of  its  bleffings,  were  fuch  as 
were  neither  fuited  to  the  tade  of  the  Gentiles,  nor 
reconcileabie  with  their  cudoms,  principles  or  pur- 
fuits. 

At  the  time  when  Chrid  appeared,  the  Roman 
empire  had  reached  the  very  meridian  of  its  glory.  It 
was  the  illudrious  period,  when  power  and  policy  re¬ 
ceiving  aid  from  learning  and  Icience,  and  embelifh- 
ment  from  the  orators  and  the  poets,  gave  lay  to  the 
world,  directed  its  tade,  and  even  controuled  its  opin¬ 
ions.  It  was  the  age  when  enquiry  was  awake  and 
aftive  on  every  fubjeft  that  was  fuppofed  to  be  of  cu¬ 
rious  or  ufeful  invedigation,  whether  in  the  natural  or 
the  intellectual  world.  It  was,  in  Ihort,  fuch  an  age 
as  impodure  mud  have  found  in  every  refpeft  the 
lead  aufpicious  to  its  defigns  ;  especially  fuch  an  im¬ 
podure  as  chridianity,  if  it  nad  deferved  the  name. 

But  to  reprdent  in  the  dronged  light  the  great 
difadvantages,  under  which  the  gofpel  laboured  at  its 
-  •  firft 
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firft  publication,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  a  fhort  view 
of  the  ftate  of  philofophy  and  religion  among  the 
Gentiles  at  that  period. 

With  refpedt  to  the  former,  there  were  principles 
common  to  the  various  claffes  and  profefhons  into 
which  the  unbounded  licence  of  fancy  and  {pecula¬ 
tion  had  divided  it,  which  were  in  the  highell  degree 
hoftile  to  the  fimplicity  of  Chriftian  faith,  and  to 
the  purity  of  Chriftian  practice.  Viewed  merely  in 
theory,  it  juftly  merited  the  cenfure  paffed  on  it  by 
the  apoftle  :  and  confidered  in  a  practical  light,  it  de- 
ferved  ftill  feverer  reprehenfion.  At  beft  it  was  *  vain, 
deceit  :  for,  whether  it  reafoned  on  metaphyfics  or 
theology  ;  on  God,  or  nature  ;  its  pofitions  were  ar¬ 
bitrary,  and  its  conclufions  fallacious.  Far  removed 
from  the  fimple  and  pure  dictates  of  common  fenfe, 
it  involved  itfelf  in  intricacies  that  tended  to  embar¬ 
ks  the  underftanding  ;  and  while  it  amufed  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  fpeculation,  it  either  feduced  the  judgment  in¬ 
to  a  rafh  and  ftubborn  dogmatifm,  or  infufed  doubts 
which  led  to  an  univerfal  fcepticifm.  Bold  and  dar¬ 
ing  in  inquiries  beyond  the  fphere  of  reafon,  it  affe£t- 
£d  to  explain  what  it  could  not  comprehend,  or  pre¬ 
fumed  to  condemn  what  it  could  not  account  for. 
Hence  fprung  philofophers,  who  erefited  fyftems  of 
what  was  j*  falfely  called  fcience ,  according  to  their 
particular  prejudices  ;  and  who  made  partial  appear¬ 
ances  the  criteria  of  general  principles.  Shall  we 
wonder  that  men,  who  indulged  their  fancies  in  fuch 
excurfions  into  the  unbounded  wilds  of  fpeculation, 
J  became  vain  in  their  imaginations  ;  and  that  their 
foolifh  heart  was  darkened  ? 

But  their  philofophy  was  not  merely  vain  ;  it  was 
pernicious  alfo.  It  not  only  deluded  the  underfland- 
mg,  but  corrupted  the  heart.  It  urtfettled  the  very 
iirft  principles  of  virtue  and  religion  >  it  weakened* 
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if  not  totally  deftroyed  their  beft  motives  ;  and  ren¬ 
dered  their  mod  powerful  fanftions,  it  not  abiolute* 

ly  abortive,  yet  at  leaft  uncertain. 

Carrying  its  preiumptuous  and  ungoverned  fpecu- 
lations  into  the  very  effence  of  the  Divinity,  and  {train¬ 
ing  its  eager  fight  to  penetrate  the  pavilion  of  dark- 
nefs  which  encircles  the  eternal  throne,  it  fir  ft  doubt- 
<ed  and  at  length  denied  the  exiftence  of  a  fir  ft  caufs 
independent  of  nature,  and  of  a  providence  that  fu- 
perintends  its  laws,  and  governs  the  concems  oi 

mankind. 

That  great  do&rine,  which  is  the  moft  powerful 
guardian  of  virtue  and  religion,  and  which  of  all 
others  has  the  moft  effectual  tendency  to  influence  our 
hopes  and  fears,  I  mean  the  doftrine  of  a  future 
ftate,  was  totally  rejected  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
Pagan  philofophers  ;  and  rendered  doubtful  and 
equivocal  by  their  moft  diftinguifhed  moralifts.  It 
was  taught  and  even  enforced  by  legiflators  from 
motives  of  policy  ;  while  to  philofophy  was  referved 
the  privilege  of  contradicting  it  in  the  fchools. 

Some  of  the  philofophers,  indeed,  contended  for  a 
future  exiftence,  in  which  no  moral  difpenlation  of 
rewards  and  punifhments  was  to  take  place  :  for  af¬ 
ter  the  expiration  of  the  Great  Year  the  Stoics  fup- 
pofed,  that  the  fame  fyftem  would  arife  ;  after  the 
general  conflagration,  the  fame  train  of  events  would 
follow  ;  the  fame  number  of  beings  exift,  and  aft  in 
the  fame  circumflances  ;  the  fame  virtues  be  depreff- 
ed,  and  the  fame  vices  triumphant,  in  endlefs  and  un¬ 
alterable  fucceflion. 

Even  thofe  who  may  be  juftly  efteemed  the  wifeft 
and  moft  virtuous  that  the  Pagan  world  could  boaft 
of,  in  efteft  overthrew  the  doftrine  they  have  been  fup- 
pofed  to  patronize.  They  defended  its  influence  on 
human  conduft,  by  admitting  it  only  under  the  idea 
of  a  reunion  with  the  nature  of  the  Deity  ;  the  great 

eternal 


eternal  on e,  from  whom  all  fouls  proceed,  and  into 
whofe  all  comprehending  effence  they  are  at  death 
refolved  again  ;  and  like  a  bubble  burl  and  loll  in 
^iie  parent  ocean,  are  fwallowed  up  in  the  immen* 
f  ty  of  God  ;  and  thus  all  perfonal  identity  and  fepa* 
rate  confcioufneft  are  for  ever  extinguifhed.  This  is 
iutlinie  of  Pagan  pniloipphy,  exalted  by  the  ioint 
power  of  metaphyiics  and  theology  ! 

I  he  fuperfdtions  of  the  Heathen  world  were  as  op- 
pofite  to  the  genius  of  Chrilian  worfhip,  as  its  phi* 
lofophy  was  aciverfe  to  the  principles  of  its  faith. 
They  were  fuch  as  were  repugnant  to  every  rule  of 
devotion  laid  down  by  our  Hefted;  lord.  They  were 
fuch  as  could  not  be  mixed  with  the  Chrilian  rites 
by  any  arts  01  accommodation  ;  by  any  modes  of 
melioration,  or  refinement.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  altogether  to  be  rejected  ;  and  the  very  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  they  were  reared  and  fupported  was  to 
be  totally  deftroyed.  For  the  worfhip  which  was  ejf- 
tablifhqd  in  the  Pagan  world,  was  not  merely  abfurd  ; 
it  was  impious  in  the  extreme.  It  was  debauched  by 
an  idolatry,  which  had  a  multiplicity  of  the  moil  ex¬ 
ecrable  divinities  for  its  objects.  The  gods  of  the 
heathen,  who  at  bell  were  but  juft  lifted  cbove  hu¬ 
manity,  were  in  a  thoufand  in  (lances  funk  below  it, 
by  crimes  tnat  were  a  difgrace  to  nature,  and  by  cru¬ 
elties  that  would  fhock  even  the  mote  barbarous  fav- 


age,  Thofe  rights  which  policy  had  confecrated  to 
their  altars,  and  which  ignorance  revered  with  ftupid 
admiration,  frequently  degenerated  into  feenes  of 
madnefs,  lacivioufnefs,  and  cruelty.  Their  oracles 
their  auguries,  and  their  facrifices ;  their  public  fpec- 
tacles,  and  fplendid  games  ;  yea,  the  whole  appara¬ 
tus  of  Pagan  fuperflition  were  the  engines  of  politi¬ 
cal  tyranny,  and  of  popular  deiufion,  and  barred  all 
accefs  to  the  entrance  of  truth  and  freedom,  purity 
and  fimplicity. 
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To  the  oppofition  which  arofe  on  thefe  grounds, 
we  may  add  another  fource  of  diilike,  which  prevail¬ 
ed  more  efpecially  among  the  iubjefts  of  the  Roman 
empire,  to  the  founder,  and  the  firft  preachers,  Cl  the 

Chriflian  religion,  ^  . 

They  were  Jews  :  and  of  all  characters,  that  01  a 

Jew  was  the  moil  defpifed  and  abhorred  among  the 
gentiles.  The  diftin&ion  which  this  people  claimed, 
was  ofFenfive  and  mortifying  to  other  nations  ;  and 
the  contrariety  of  their  civil  cultonis  and  mode  1 
worfliip  to  the  practice  of  the  whole  world,  rendered 
them  the  objeci|of  universal  deteftation.  A  religion 
originating  with  a  Jew,  and  fupported  by  peifons  of 
thefame  character,  had,  independently  of  every  other 
circumftance,  but  little  profpedt  or  gaining  profelytes 
among  the  gentiles  ;  efpecially  gentiles  or  the  more 
polifhed  dates*  They  would  naturally  aiiociate  with 
it  their  ideas  of  the  Jewifh  character  ;  and  the  abhor¬ 
rence  excited  by  the  one,  would  be  extended,  w Uncut 
hesitation  and  without  diftindtion,  to  the  other. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  let  before  you  feme  of 
the  principal  cauies  of  the  oppofition  which  was  made 
to  the  firfl  propagation  of  chriftianity. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  gofpel  in  the  time  of  our  tidi¬ 
ed  Lord,  was  truly  afton.ifhing,  if  we  consider  who 
he  was,  and  what  he  had  to  encounter.  But  its 
more  rapid  and  extend ve  propagation  after  Ids  death, 
is  a  circumftance  that  excites  ftiil  higher  admiration. 

Deftitnte  of  all  human  advantages,  protected  by  no 
authority,  affifted  by  no  art ;  not  recommended  by  the 
reputation  of  its  author,  not  enforced  by  eloquence 
in  its  advocates,  the  ‘word  of  God  grew  mightily  and 
prevailed.  'Twelve  men,  poor,  and  artiefs,  and  illit¬ 
erate,  we  behold  triumphing  over  the  fir  cell  and  nr  oft 
determined  oppofition  ;  over  the  tyranny  of  the  rung- 
iff  rate,  and  the  fub  deties  of  the'  philofopher  ;  over 
the  prejudices  of  the  Gentile,  and  the  bigotry  of  the 
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Jew.  They  eftablifhed  a  religion,  which  held  forth 
aign  and  venerable  myfteries,  fuch  as  the  pride  of 
man  would  induce  him  to  fufpeft,  becaufe  he  could 
not  perfectly  comprehend  them  j  which  preached 
doctrines  pure  and  fpiritual,  fuch  as  corrupt  nature 
was  prone  to  oppofe,  becaufe  it  jfhrunk  from  the  fe- 

'  Ven<7  of  the*r  difcipline  j  which  required  its  follow¬ 
ers  to  i  enounce  almoft  every  opinion  they  had  em¬ 
braced  as  facred,  and  every  intereft  they  had  purfued 
as  important  ;  which  even  expofed  them  to  every 
fpecies  of  danger .  and  infamy  ;  to  perfecution  un¬ 
merited  and  unpitied  ;  to  the  gloon\of  a  prifon,  and 
to.  t^le  pangs  of  death.  Hopelefs  as  this  profpeft 
might  appear  to  the  view  of  jflhort  lighted  man,  the 
gofpel  yet  emerged  from  the  obfcurity  in  which  it  was 
likely  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  complicated  diftreffes 
of  its  friends,  and  the  unrelenting  cruelty  of  its  foes, 
it  fucceeded  in  a  peculiar  degree,  and  in  a  peculiar 
manner  ;  it  derived  that  fuccefs  from  truth  ;  and  ob¬ 
tained  it  under  circumftances,  where  falfehood  muft 
have  been  dete&ed  and  crulhed. 

In  vain  therefore  has  the  infiduous  ingenuity  of 
the  infidel  and  fcept ic  been  employed  in  the  prepof- 
teruus  endeavour  of  accounting  for  the  miraculous 
fuccefs  of  chriftianity  from  caufes  merely  human. 
The  true  philosopher,  who  will  reft  fatisfied  with  no 
caufe  but  what  is  fully  adequate  to  the  effects  produc¬ 
ed,  readily  acknowledges  the  affiftance  of  God,  in 
the  witnefs  he  bate  to  the  preaching  of  the  Apoftles, 
by  many  figns,  and  wonders,  and  mighty  deeds. 

The  rational  advocate  for  chriftianity  fcorns  to 
fhelter  himfelf  in  fceptical  and  difingenuous  mifrepre- 
fentation.  He  knows  the  force  of  fecondafy  caufes  ; 
he  with  Well  founded  exultation  employs  them  as  ad¬ 
ditional  arguments  for  the  foundnefs  of  his  faith  ;  he 
derives  the  ftrongeft  fupport  from  their  admirable 
and  flriking  confiftence  with  th£  pretenfions  of  a  re¬ 
ligion 


ligion,  which  difclaimed  the  ufe  of  thofe  engines  by 
which  impofture  is  ufually  maintained,  the  intrigues, 
I  mean,  of  policy,  and  the  violence  of  arms.  But 
he,  at  the  lame  time,  contends,  that  while  the  interefts 
of  the  gofpel  were  promoted  by  thofe  cireumftances 
which  mud  have  been  fatal  to  every  falfe  religion, 
they  were  chiefly  and  primarily  promoted  by  other 
and  more  efficacious  methods ;  by  the  power  of  God, 
which  enabled  the  founder  of  Chriftianity  to  perform 
what  unaided  man  never  performed  ;  and  by  the 
wifdom  of  God,  which  aififted  him  in  fpeaking  as 
man  never  fpake. 

A  living  writer,  the  elegance  of  whofe  ftyle  feems 
to  have  conferred  a  very  alarming  popularity  on  the 
licentioufnefs  of  his  opinions,  has  affigned  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  Chriftianity  to  five  causes  ;  each  of  which 
he  has  reprefented,  as  in  reality  unconnected  with 
any  divine  interpofition. 

Firft,  “  *  the  inflexible  and  intolerant  zeal  of  the 
firft  Chriftians,  derived  from  the  Jews,  but  purified 
from  the  unfocial  fpirit,  which  had  deterred  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  from  embracing  the  law  of  Mofesd’ 

Now,  zeal  which  is  at  once  intolerant,  and  purified 
from  any  unfocial  fpirit,  is  a  quality,  which  we  leave 
to  the  Angularity  of  this  writer  to  conceive,  and  to 
his  eloquence  to  defcribe. 

But  we  deny  the  fact,  that  any  kind  or  any  degree 
of  intolerance  exifted  among  the  primiti  ve  Chriftians  : 
and  as  to  their  zeal,  we  maintain  that  it  did  not  bear 
the  flighted  fimiiitude  to  the  fiercenefs  and  bigotry  of 
the  Jews.  It  was  derived  from  very  different  caufes, 
and  aimed  at  far  nobler  ends.  It  was  not  the  nar¬ 
row  and  temporal  interefts  of  one  nation,  but  the 
general  reformation,  and  the  fpiritual  happinefs  of 
the  whole  world,  which  the  teachers  of  Chriftianity 

were 

*  Gib&On’s  Hifl.  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Pvomon  Empire,  p.  536- 


were  anxious  to  promote.  That  firmnefs,  which 
may  be  mifconftrued  into  intolerance,  and  that  active 
ity5  which  we  are  content  to  call  by  the  name  of  zeal, 
had,  in  the  ufual  courfe  of  human  affiaits,  a  tendency 
to  retard,  rather  than  to  facilitate  the  propagation  of 
the  gofpel.  The  Chriftian,  inftead  of  falling  into  the 
fafhionable  and  popular  intercommunity  of  worfhip, 
diidained,  amidft  the  terrors  of  impending  death,  to 
throw  incenfe  on  the  alter  of  Jupiter  :  he  boldly  pro¬ 
nounced  the  whole  fyftem  of  Pagan  mythology  im~ 
failure  ;  and  charged  the  whole  ritual  of  its  external 
devotions,  with  groveling  fuperftition,  and  profane 
idolatry. 

A  fecond  caufe  he  finds  u  in  the  doftfine  of  a  fu- 
ture  life/'  Such  a  do&rine,  doubtlefs,  is  congenial 
to  the  nature  of  man  as  an  accountable  and  moral 
agent  ;  it  is  repeatedly  infilled  upon  in  the  gofpel, 
and  mu  ft  ultimately,  and  in  a  favourable  ftate  of 
things,  have  increafed  in  its  efficacy.  But  the  future 
life  taught  by  the  Apoftles  had  few  recommendations 
in  the  fight  of  the  Heathen  world.  It  was  offenfive 
to  the  Epicureans  by  the  punifhments  it  threatened  : 
it  was  not  attractive  to  the  vulgar  by  the  very  rewards 
which  it  ptopoied.  The  pride  of  the  philofopher 
Was  fhocked  by  the  doftrine  of  a  refurreClion,  the 
mode  of  which  he  was  unable  to  comprehend  :  the 
imaginations  of  other  men  were  feebly  impreffed  by 
the  reprefentation  of  a  future  ftate,  which  did  not 
hold  out  the  ferene  fky,  the  Verdant  garden,  and  the 
luxurious  enjoyments  ot  an  Elyfium. 

A  third  caufe  he  finds  in  60  the  miraculous  powers 
afcribed  to  the  primitive  church and  then  pro¬ 
ceeds,  in  a  flyle  of  the  moft  contemptuous  and  bitter 
dbrifiori,  to  infinuate  that  thefe  powers  were  never 
poffeffed. 

Now,  the  hardieft  adversaries  of  the  gofpel,  a  Por¬ 
phyry,  a  Celfus  and  a  Julian,  do  not  deny  the  exrft- 
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ence.of  thole  miracles :  and  Chriftianity  has  little  to 
fear  from  thq  improbable  caufes  to  which  thefe  writ¬ 
ers  impute  them.  .  .... 

It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  when  Chrif- 
tiaiiify  vfas  publilhfed,  a  general  prejudice  in  the 
people,  and  a  very  feyere  fpirit.  of  fufpiaon  in  the 
government,  prevailed  againft  the  belief  of  miracles. 
They  were  ftigmajifed  by  the  approbrious  appella¬ 
tion  of  Magic  :  and  Aiiguftus,  it  is  well  known,  had 
publifhed  very  rigorous  edicts  againft  the  whole  race 
of  Pfseftigiators. 

The  peculiar  difficulties,  which  obftrufted  the  re¬ 
ception  of  Chriftian  miracles  have  been  .explained 
with  great  acutenefs  of  reafoning,  and  great  depth  of 
erudition,  by  a  modern  writer*  whole  remarks  defeat 
indeed  the  fallacies,  but  feem  to  have  efcaped  the 
notice  of  our  ingenious  and  indefatigable  hiftorian. 

The  fum  of  his  arguments  I  will  give  in  his  own 
words.  *  “  The  multitude  of  popular  gods  admitted 
amongft  the  Heathens  did  byneceffary  confequence  oc- 
cafion  fuch  a  multitude  of  pretended  miracles,  that 
they  infenfibly  loft  their  force,  and  funk  in  their  eh 
teem.  .  Though  the  philofophers  in  general,  and  men 
of  reading  and  contemplation,  could  not  but  difcover 
if  ne  gioiTheiS  ahd  abfufdity  of  the,  Civil  Religion  *  yet 
this  could  have  little  cilecl  on  the  Vulgar or  them- 
Jelves  :  not  on  the  Vulgar }  becaufe.  it  was  the  bufinefs 
or  the  wifeft  and  mod:  politic  heads  zealcufly  to  fup- 
port  and  encourage,  them  in  their  practices  ;  not.  on 
themfehes^  becaufe  if  they  defpiied  their  Gods,  thev 
muh  defpife  their  miracles  too.”  }  J 

^ft^undef  thefe  circumftances,  miracles  afcribed 
to  the  firft  propagators  pf  chriftianity,  muft  have  cre¬ 
ated  an  immediate  and  ftubborn  prejudice  againft 
their  came .  and  nothing  could  have  fubdued  that 
piejucdce,  but  miracles  really  and  vifibly  preformed. 

F  A  fourth 
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A  fourth  Caufe  is  cc  the  virtues  of  the  firfc  Chrif- 
tians  which  are  themfelves  reduced  to  a  mean  and 
timid  repentance  for  former  fins,  and  to  an  impetu¬ 
ous  zeal  in  fupporting  the  reputation  of  the  fed  new¬ 
ly  embraced. 

But  furely  in  the  eyes  of  the  haughty  and  jealous 
Romans,  fuch  repentance  and  fuch  zeal  muft  have 
equally  excited  oppofition  to  chriftianity.  The  firfl 
would  have  provoked  contempt  aihong  perfons  of 
their  daring  felf  fufficiency  ;  and  the  other  would 
have  awakened  the  jealoufy  of  the  magiftrate,  True 
it  is,  that  the  Chriftians  had  virtues  of  a  nobler  kind. 
It  is  alfo  true,  that  thofe  virtues  did  ultimately  tri¬ 
umph  over  the  fcorn  and  malice  of  their  foes  :  and 
it  is  true,  that  a  religion  producing  fuch  effects  on  its 
followers,  and  deriving  fuccefs  from  fuch  means  car¬ 
ries  with  it  a  prefumptive  proof  of  which  impofture 
never  could  boaft. 

The  laft  fecondary  Caufe  mentioned  by  this  writ¬ 
er,  “  is  the  union  and  difcipline  of  the  Chriftian 
church. 55 

We  acknowledge  the  force  of  union  in  feeuring 
the  order,  and  enlarging  the  interests  of  every  fociety ; 
and  we  heartily  wifli,  that  fuch  union  could  be  found 
in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  gofpel.  But  the  diffrac¬ 
tions  and  internal  divifions  of  the  Chriftians  prefent 
a  very  different  profpeft.  And  if  the  gofpel  fucceed- 
ed,  not  only  amidft  the  furious  affaults  of  its  enemies, 
but  the  no  lefts  violent  contentions  of  its  friends,  we 
muft  look  for  its  fuccefs  in  fome  other  caufe,  than 
thofe  which  our  hiftorian  has  aftigned, 

Obfervations  fimilar  to  thefe  have  been  moft  prop¬ 
erly  produced,  and  moft  ably  enforced  by  various 
writers,  who  have  repelled  the  bafe  and  difmgenuous 
affaults  of  this  moft  dangerous  enemy.  But  in  review¬ 
ing  the  circumftances  which  attended  the  propagation 
©f  the  gofpel,  I  could  not,  confidently  with  the  fpirit 
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of  this  inftitution,  avoid  taking  fome  notice  of  his 
treacherous  and  infiduous  endeavours  to  undermine 
this  important  argument  for  the  truth  of  our  faith  : 
tier  could  I  neglect  fo  favourable  an  opportunity  as 
the  .  prefeni,  of  cautioning  the  younger  part  of  my 
audience,  againft  being  unwarily  feduced  into  an  ap¬ 
probation  of  his  fentiments,  by  the  infinuating  arts 
of  his  fophiftry,  and  the  captivating  graces  of  his  lan¬ 
guage* 

,  y Ve.  are  bY  no  means  infenfible  to  the  merits  of  our 
mltorian  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  we  know  and  lament 
ms  eagertiefs  to  throw  a  Veil  over  the  deformities  of 
tne  Heathen  theology,  to  decorate  with  all  the  fplen- 
oor  of  panegyric  the  tolerant  fpirit  of  its  votaries  to 
;  degrade  by  difingenuous  infinuation,  or  by  farcaftic 
iatire,  the  importance  of  revelation,  to  exhibit  in  the 
moft  offensive  features  of  diftortion  the  weaknefTes 
and  the  follies  or  its  friends,  and  to  varnilh  over  the 
cruelties,  and  exalt  the  wifdom  of  its  mercilefs  and 
unrelenting  enemies. 

I  hr  all  now  conclude  this  difeourfe  by  briefly  enu 
meratmg  a  few  particulars,  which  have  been  already 
ottered  to  your  consideration,  in  the  courfe  of  thefe 
inqumes  into  tne  rife  and  propagation  of  Mahome- 
turn  and  chnftianity. 

It  has  been  already  fliewn,  from  the  exprefs  and 
umverfal  telhmo’nv  of  hifto’-v  that  PTO-,,  • 

y  IUOH’  mat  eveiy  circum- 

W  ft  ?e  ceS’  eT-7  Partlcular  in  the  manners 
'  d  btuation  01  mankind,  plainly  and  undeniably 

pbflure^  t0  faV°Ur  tbe  bmcefs  of  Mahometan  im- 

from  the  fame  undoubted  au- 

th  tbe,fTn  °f  Chr5ft’  as  ifs  find  appear- 

dev  HI  nn?’T°S,ihUmanly  fPeakinS)  laboured  un- 
uc  cu  .  poffiole  difadvantages :  and  that  every  appar- 

p  ;rPJ°babllity  Was  ftronSiy  a’-d  decifively  agahS  its 
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The  gofpel  was  not,  like  the  Mahometan  impoi* 
ture,  propofed  to  a  people  rude  and  uncivilized,  or 
at  a  time  when  univerfal  ignorance  and  barbarifm  had 
prepared  mankind  to  receive,  without  habitation,  any 
impreflions  from  the  artful  and  defigning  ;  but  in  an 
age,  which  perhaps  above  all  others,  was  dillinguifh- 
ed  for  curious  fpeculation,  and  philosophical  refearch. 
The  Roman  empire  was  at  that  time  in  its  full  glory  ; 
and  a  long  and  profound  peace,  together  with  the 
patronage  and  encouragement  of  authority,  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  raife  the  arts  and  fciences  to  a  height 
unknown  before  ;  and  which  later  ages,  with  all 
their  boafted  improvements,  have  Scarce  been  able  to 
exceed.  At  fuch  a  period  did  the  religion  of  Chrilt 
invite,  and  endure,  the  teft  of  the  fevered  Scrutiny  i 
till,  at  length,  like  pure  gold,  it  came  forth  unfullied, 
and  undiminilhed  from  the  flames. 

We  have  obferved  that  the  Arabian  impofture  ow¬ 
ed  much  of  his  fuccefs  to  the  artful  accommodation 
of  his  religion  to  the  ruling  paflions,  the  favourite 
opinions,  and  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  But  the  gofpel  prefented  itfelf  to  mankind 
with  a  feverer  and  a  chaffer  afpeft.  Far  from  eon- 
defcending  to  flatter  the  appetites  and  paflions,  it 
ilricily  enjoined  its  followers  the  hard  and  unpleafing 
taflc  of  plucking  out  even  the  eye,  and  cutting  off 
the  hand,  that  gave  occalion  of  offence.  Far  rrom 
Seeking  to  recommend  itfelf  to  popular  favour  by 
complying,  and  accommodating  tenets  ;  it  directly 
and  openly  oppofed  almoft  every  opinion  and  every 
prejudice  of  thofe  to  whom  it  was  offered. 

The  great  and  powerful  principle  of  national 
pride,  which  pleaded  ftrongly  in  favour  of  the  pre¬ 
tentions  of  Mahomet,  formed  one  of  the  tnoft  flub* 
born  and  formidable  ohftacles  that  oppofed  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  gofpel. 
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Called  forth  to  fight  the  battles  cf  the  Lord  againfl 
an  unbelieving  world,  and  confident  of  vidory  from 
the  promife  of  a  divine  afliftance  lor  ever  at  hand,  the 
Arabian  beheld  in  the  religion  of  his  warlike  pro¬ 
phet  the  grand  and  only  inltrument  which  could  raife 
nis  country  from  obfcurity  to  glory,  from  weaknefs 
and  contempt  to  power  and  dominion. 

But  to  the  Jewifii  people  Chriftianity  prefented  no 
fuch  flattering  views.  Its  grand  and  fundamental 
dodrine,  faith  in  an  humble,  fulfering  Mefliah,  ch- 
fcured  the  brigheft  profp.  ds,  and  overthrew  the  fair- 
eft  opinions,  which  a  long  and  uninterrupted  tradi¬ 
tion,  apparently  fupported  by  prophecy,  had  taught 
them  to  entertain,  1  heir  (irft  ftep  towards  embrac¬ 
ing  the  gofpel,  was  founded  on  the  ruin  of  every 
hope  which  ambition  had  infpired  ;  and  previoufly 
to  their  converfion,  they  were  called  upon  for  ever 
to  renounce  their  deareft  expedations  of  brilliant  con- 
quefts  and  unbounded  dominion  under  the  aufpicious 
guidance  of  a  mighty  and  triumphant  deliverer, 
1  hey  could  not  therefore  but  look  with  indignation 
on  the  progrefs  of  a  religion,  which  tended  to  deprive 
them  of  their  peculiar  privileges  and  diftindions  ;  to 
confound  them  again  with  the  mafs  of  mankind  ; 
and  to  reduce  them  from  that  haughty  preeminence 
Vfhich  they  had  hitherto  claimed,  to  the  fame  level 
with  the  furi  ounding  nations,  whom  they  had  been 
acc-u  domed  to  fhun  with  pious  abhorrence,  or  to 
fpurn  with  fallen  contempt. 

xty  an  artful  intermixture  of  the  favourite  cere¬ 
monies  and  iantaftic  rites  of  Arabian  idolatry  with 
the  new  modes  of  worftiip,  which  he  enjoined  ;  and 
by  a  ftudied  accommodation  of  his  ftyle  and  manner 
to  the  pie  vailing  paction  fox  the  language  and  orna- 
inents  of  poetry,.  the  iagacious  impoftor  facilitated 
hxe  reception  of  his  doctrines  among  his  countrymen 

•  ?'3:  But-  “ 
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But  the  religion  of  Jefus  Chritt  could  boatt  no  fuch 
advantages.  As  it  oppofed  the  pride,  and  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  the  Jews,  fo  was  it  equally  hoftile  to  every 
preppffeffion  of  the  Gentiles. 

To  the  vulgar,  attached  as  they  were  to  the  licen¬ 
tious  feftivals,  the  folemrt  proceflions,  and  the  pomp¬ 
ous  pageantries  of  heathenifm,  the  pure  and  fpiritual 
worfhip  of  yhriftianity  difplayed  rio  charms :  while 
the  more  enlightened  among  them,  enamoured  of  the 
fubtleties  of  human  wifdom,  and  bewildered  in  the 
mazes  of  an  abfurd  and  unintelligible  philoicphy, 
were  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  plainneis  and  fim- 
plicity  of  the  gofpel  could  ever  be  worthy  an  onmiB 
cient  God. 

Laftly,  the  gofpel  was  not,  like  the  impofture  of 
Mahomet,  impofed  upon  the  fubjeft  nations  by  the 
{fern  command  of  a  conquering  tyrant ;  nor  was  it  for 
the  fpace  of  full  300  years,  even  indirectly  counte¬ 
nanced  by  any  influence  of  government  and  authori¬ 
ty  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  behold  with  aftonifliment, 
the  pomp  of  adverfe  power,  no  iefs  than  the  pride  of 
learning,  and  the  arrogance  of  philofophy,  refitting 
its  influence  by  a  long  and  perfevering  perfecution, 
but  bowing  at  length  before  tne  piain  and  artleis 
preaching  of  the  poor,  the  wreak,  the  illiterate  fiiher- 
men  of  Galilee. 

To  fuch  ftupendous  effects  an  adequate  caufe  mutt 
be  afligned. 

A  revolution  fo  aftonifhing,  accompliflied,  by  in- 
ftruments  fo  evidently  weak  and  difproportioned,  and 
under  circumttances  fo  adverfe  and  unfavourable, 
naturally  teaches  us  to  look  higher  ;  to  elevate  bur 
views  far  above  the  reach  of  human  ftrength  and  wif- 
dom,  even  to  that  Almighty  Being,  from  whom,  alone, 
someth  every  rood  and  every  perjefl  gift. 
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JOHN  VII,  12, 

HE  IS  A  GOOD  MAN  I  OTHERS  SAID, 
HE  DECEJVETH  THE  PEOPLE, 


NAY,  BUT* 


X  H  E  RE  is  a  ftrong  and  aclive  curiofity 
in  the  human  mind,  which  ever  prompts  us  to  inquire 
into  the  lives  and  charafters  of  men,  whofe  names 
have  been  rendered  famous  for  the  extraordinary 
events  of  which  they  have  been  the  inftruments,  and 
by  the  important  revolutions  which  they  have  occa- 
fioned  in  the  world.  From  the  proper  and  temperate 
indulgence  of  this  principle,  however  its  exertions 
may  have  been  fometimes  condemned  as  ufelefs  and 
unprofitable,  many  and  folid  advantages  may  be  de¬ 
rived  to  the  caufe  of  knowledge  and  of  truth.  The 
connexion  which  fubfifis  between  the  hiftory  of  every 
event,  and  the  character  of  its  author,  is  obvious  ; 
they  reflect  reciprocal  light  on  each  other  ;  and  it  is 
only  by  an  attentive  inveftigation  of  both,  that  we 
can  be  enabled  to  difcover  with  certainty  the  motives 
which  influenced  the  attempt,  and  the  means,  by  which 
it  was  accoraplifned. 

But  in  thofe  fpeculations  of  more  awful  import¬ 
ance,  which  regard  the  fpiritual  and  eternal  welfare 
of  mankind  ;  when  we  are  called  upon  to  examine 
the  pretenfiohs  of  thofe  who  have  laid  claim  to  divine 
infpiration,  and  immediate  commilnon,  from  th 
Deity  ;  there  is  not  only  a  propriety,  but  alfo  a  ne 
ceffity  for  inquiring  with  minuteuefs  into  the  charac 
ter  of  perfons,  who  have  afiumed  fo  high  and  venera 
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ble  an  office.  From  fuch  an  inquiry  into  the  life  of 
the  founder  may  be  deduced  lio  mein  or  jndecifive 
evidence  of  the  truth  or  falfehood  of  his  religion  ; 
and  by  contemplating  his  conduct  in  the  different  fit- 
uations  and  circumftances  in  which  he  was  placed, 
we  may  be  enabled  to  trace  plain  and  unequivocal 
marks  ox  real  cr  pretended  infpiration  ;  and  thus  to 
form  our  judgment,  whether  it  was  obedience  to  the. 
commands  of  God,  or  compliance  with  the  diftates 
of  worldly  interelt,  that  influenced'  and  directed  his, 
addons.  -  •  *  *  •  • 

In  furveying  the  life  of  Mahomet,  we  cannot  but 
obferve  with  much  furprife,  the  oppoiite  and.  contra-, 
diftory  characters  under  which  he  has  been  repre- 
fented  by  hifforigns,  who  from  different  motives,  and 
with  different  views,  have  transmitted  to  pofterity  the 
moft  irreconcijeable  accounts  of  the  fame  public  and 
memorable  events.  In  the  various  writings  of  his 
numerous  followers  the  character  of  the  prophet  is 
uniformly  drawn  in  the  brighteft  and  moft  amiable 
colours  ;  he  is  held  up  as  the  unrivalled  pattern  of 
every  mental  and  corporeal  perfection  ;  and  as  dif- 
tinguifhed  bry  every  quality  and  virtue  which  can 
adorn  and  elevate  human  nature.  But  far  different 
is  tjie  portrait  which  has  been  generally  exhibited  of ' 
this  remarkable  perfon  by  Chriftian  hiftoiiansv 
Struck  with  horror  at  the  confequences  of  his  irnpof- 
ture,  they  have  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  fet 
no  bounds  to  their  hatred  of  the  impoftor.  Hence 
they  have  boldly  queftioned  his  intelledmal,  as-  well 
as  his  moral  faculties  :  they  have  represented  him  as 
not  left  contemptible  on  account  of  his  abject  (tupi- 
dity,  than  deteftable  for  his  enormous  vices  ;  and 
language  itfelf  has  feemed  to  labour  under  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  exprefling  with  fufficient  ftrength,  their  ideas 
of  the  complicated  guilt  and  bafenefs  of  his  character. 
Thus  have  Chriftian  writers  dffiffiribed  the  man^ 
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whom  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Eaitern  world,  has,  for  more  than  eleven  hundred, 
years,  blindly  revered  as  the  moft  accomplifhed  of 
mortals,  and  the  moft  lacred  of  prophets*.  But  if 
we  would  obtain  juft  and  true  notions  qf  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  chara&er,  \ve  mult  equally  avoid  the  enthu- 
fiafm  of  the  one,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  other  ;  we 
muft  not  admit,  but  with  great  limitation,  either  the 
undiftinguhhing  cenfures  pi  his  exafperated  oppolers, 
or  the  exaggerated  encomiums  of  his  infatuated  ad¬ 
herents. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  immoderate  and  un¬ 
qualified  zeal  of  Chriftian  writers  has  often  led  them 
into  unjuftiftabje  extremes,  which  have  injured  the 
caufe  they  ftood  forth  to  defend.  Their  reprefenta- 
tions  of  the  impoftor,  by  the  harftf  colouring  and  dis¬ 
torted  features,  evidently  betray  the  pencil  of  an 
enemy.  They  have  ftudioufiy  magnified  every  vice, 
and  aggravated  every  circumftance,  which  tended  in 
any  degree  to  degrade,  or  to  blacken  his  character  ; 
and  where  the  deferipdon  leaned  imperfect,  the  aid 
of  fidtion  has  been  fometimes  called  in,  to  give  a  fhade 
and  colouring  to  the  outlines  of  reality  and  truth. 
But  truth  approves  not,  nor  requires  fuch  difingen- 
uous  arts  for  its  defence.,  Even  if  we  admit  the  moft 
favourable  character  of  the  pretended  prophet,  which 
has  been  drawn  by  his  enthufiaftic  followers,  ob- 
jqdtions  may  ftill  be  raifed  to  his  bold  and  impious 
pretenfions  ;  objediions  too  ftrong,  I  am  confident, 
for  ingenuity  to  folve  or  fophiftry  to  elude. 

Befides,  it  was  probably  forgotten  by  thefe  warm, 
though  miftaken  defenders  of  the  Chriftian  caufe, 
that  by  thus  reprefenting  Mahomet  as  a  perfedt 
rnonfter  of  ignorance  and  vice,  they  have  in  reality 
rendered  his  fuccefs  little  lefts  than  miraculous  ;  and 
very  difficult  at  leaft,  if  not  absolutely  impoflible,  to 
be  accounted  for  by  any  human  means.  The  man 
whq  could  project,  and  execute  with  fuccefs,  fo  bold 
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and  hazardous  an  enterprize  as  that  of  fubverting  the 
religious  and  civil  government  of  his  country,  and 
eftabhfhing  in  their  place  a  fyftem  of  his  own,  could 
never  have  been  defpicable  for  littlenefs  of  fpirit,  or 
weaknefs  or  underftanding.  Reafon  compels  us  to 
fuppofe,  that  fuch  an  impoftor,  however  fovQured  by 
circumftances,  muft  ooubtlefs  have  poffefied  fuperior 
talents,  to  enable  him  to  deceive  his  countrymen,  to 
captivate  their  affections,  and  to  triumph  over  the 
external  obftacles  that  oppofed  him.  Nor  is  it  eafy 
to  conceive,  that  he  could  ever  have  fupported  the 
fey  ere  character  of  the  great  reformer  of  man* 
kind,  whofe  morals  were  not  fpecious  at  leaft,  ac¬ 
cording  to  thofe  ideas  of  morality  which  prevailed 
among  the  people  to  whom  his  pretenlions  were  im¬ 
mediately  propofed.  Whatever  his  real  character 
might  have  been,  whatever  the  fecrel  propenlities  of 
his  heart,  fome  fmall  fliare  of  hypocrify,  fome  little  re¬ 
gard  to  external  decorum,  muff  have  been  iadifpenff 
ably  requifite  to  infure  his  fuccefs. 

Ifwe  thus  arbitrarily  diveft  the  impoftor  of  thofe 
qualities  and  abilities,  which  on  the  fuppofition  of  or¬ 
dinary  and  moral  caufes,  were  effentiaily  neceffary  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  defigns,  our  reafon ing  is 
at  once  reduced  to  a  manifeft  abfurdity.  For,  if  the 
natural  means  of  his  fuccefs  were  wanting,  it  can 
only  be  afcribed  to  divine.  And  thus  might  the 
impious,  with  fome  fhew  of  reafon,  accufe  the  Al¬ 
mighty  of  injuftice,  and  of  caprice  :  of  injuflice, 
in  having  by  his  immediate  interpofition  led  mil- 
lions  of  his  creatures  into  the  molt  deplorable  em. 
ror  :  of  caprice,  in  having  in  part  deftrovcd  by  vio¬ 
lence  that  revelation,  which  he  hadTix  hundred  years 
before  controled  the  courfe  of  nature  to  eftablifh  by 
many  figns,  and  wonders,  and  mighty  deeds.  Let 
as  therefore,  inftead  of  fludying  to  caft  an  unnecefia- 
ry  gloom  over  the  character  of  Mahomet,  rather 
choofe  that  part  to  which  reafon  and  probability  in¬ 
cline  * 
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e  ;  and  let  us  admit  without  referve  his  abilities 
his  virtues,  to  the  utmoft  extent  that,  confiftent- 
dth  truth,  can  poflibly  be  allowed  to  them..  Nor 
t  be  from  hence  imagined,  that  we  are  animated 
my  defire  to  palliate  the  vices,  or  to  aggrandize 
character  of  the  prophet :  fmce  under  this  fair 
fide,  this  fpecious  difguife,  we  (hall  probably  be 
bled  to  point  out  ftrong,  and  indifputable  marks 
the  moft  infamous  iinpotlure. 

;)oubtlefs,  amidft  all  the  characters  of  great  and 
raordinary  men,  who,  in  the  various  ages  and  na- 
is  of  the  world,  have  raifed  themfelves  by  fuperior 
mts  above  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  by  the  ioice 
genius  alone  have  effected  the  moft  memorable 
mges  in  the  courfe  of  human  affairs  :  no  one  pre- 
ts  itfelf  to  the  philofopher  as  a  more  curious  or 
erefting  fubjedt  of  inveftigation  than  that  o ±  the 
tended  prophet  of  Arabia. 

Animated  by  an  ambition  which  dared  to  attempt, 
i  fupported  by  abilities  which  qualified  him  to  con- 
£t  iihe  moft  arduous  defigns,  we  behold  him  fud- 
nly  ftarting  up  from  the  ftia.de  of  obfcurity  ;  pro- 
ting  with  confummate  •  art,  and  at  length  accom- 
filing  with  brilliant  fuccefs  a  revolution,  which 
)m  its  very  nature  no  lefs  that  from  its  import- 
t  and  extenfive  confequcnces,  may  be  juftly 
nked  amongfl  the  moft  ftupendous  which  hiftory 
s  recorded.  Yvrhen  we  confider  the  point  from 
rich  he  fet  out,  and  the  height  to  which  he 
fie  ;  when  we  contemplate  the  greatnefs  of  that 
npire,  and  the  extent  of  that  religion  which  he 
unded  ;  our  aftonifhment  is  excited  as  well  by  the 
lendid  talents  and  the  profound  artifice  of  the  irn- 
)ftor,  as  by  the  blind  compliance  and  abjedl  credul- 
y  of  the  multitudes  Vvdiom  he  deceived. 

The  circumftances  which  attended  the  earlier  years 

»  *  •  d 

■  Mahomet  were  certainly  ftich  as  prefented  no  flat- 
ring  profpefts  of  grandeur,  and  no  probable  view  a1 
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of  ambition  to  his  future  life.  Though  defended 
Jrom  the  molt  honourable  tribe  of  Arabia,  and  from 
the  nobleft  family  of  that  tribe,  yet  diftrefs  and  pov. 

e,tJ  rVele  t^le  onty  Portion  which  he  inherited  ;  a 
chltrefs  and  poverty  unfoftened  by  the  tender  cares' 
and  kind  indulgence,  of  parental  affection. 

a  j*  i  i  ■  received,  like  that  of  the 

relt  of  his  countrymen,  was  rough  and  hardy  ;  nei. 

t  *ei  tempered  by  the  elegancies  of  literature,  nor  even 

enlightened  by  the  hrft  and  moil  obvious  rudiments 

o  knowledge  ;  but  calculated  rather  to  invigorate  the 

powers  of  the  body,  than  to  poiifh  and  enlarge  the 
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mmd.  The  bounty  of  nature,  however,  and  th„  _A, 
quifite  endowments  with  which  Hie  had  fo  liberally 
adorned  the  future  prophet  and  monarch  of  Arabia 
abundantly  compenfated  for  the  unkindnefs  of  fori 
tune.  Graceful  in  his  perfon,  eafy  and  infinuatiiw' 
in^  his  manners,  and  endowed  with  a  greatnefs  of 
mind  which  could  brave  the  florins  of  adverfftv.  and 


rife  fuperior  to  the  difadvantages  of  an  illiterate  edu* 
cation  ;  ne  was  in  pofieflion  of  accQinplifhrnents  more 
valuable  in  ihemfelves  and  capable  or  producing  more 
ilfuffrious  effects,  than  all  that  the  influence  of  wealth, 

or  the  authority  of  hereditary  power  could  have  be¬ 
llowed. 

But  if  Mahomet,  deprived  of  the  ufual  means  of 
cultivation  and  improvement,  was,  during  the  earlier 
years  of  his  life,  left  folely  to  the  guidance  of  untu¬ 
tored  nature  ;  he,  at  a  more  advanced  age,  enjoyed 
the  mo  ft  favourable  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  fpe^ 
cies  of  information  far  more  conducive  to  the  fuccefs 
of  his  fubfequent  defigns,  than  the  maxims  of  fei- 
ence  or  the  refinements  of  philofophy ;  the  knowb 
edge,  I  mean  of  men  and  manners.  ■  u 

Surrounded  by  a  rough  and  barren  territory,  which 
denied  to  its  inhabitants  even  the  necefiaries  of  life, 
tne  people  of  Mecca,  like  the  Ilhmaelites  their  fore- 
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thers,  depended  principally  on  commerce  for  fup- 
Thus  urged  by  the  call  of  unavoidable  ne- 
jffity,  and  favoured  by  a  fituation  peculiarly  advan- 
creous  to  fuch  purfuits,  they  carried  on  a  conitant 
rd  exteniive  intercourfe  with  Perfia,  Syrian  raleltine, 
id  Egypt*  In  thefe  employments  the  impoftor  was 
irly  initiated  ;  and  during  his  travels  into  the  neighb¬ 
ouring  nations,  befides  the  general  improvement 
ad  cultivation  of  his  mind,  he  collected  tho  e  parti  c- 
lar  obfervations  which  afterwards  induced  him  to 
)rm,  and  acquired  that  knowledge  which  enabled 
iin  to  execute,  his  daring  and  ambitious  deiigns; 

Whilft  yet  engaged  in  the  occupations  or  commerce, 
nd  dife barging  with  zeal  and  fidelity  the  humble  du¬ 
es  of  fervitude,  his  firong  and  active  genius  already 
ofe  above  the  meannefs  and  obfeurity  of  his  ftation  ; 
nd  from  a  well  grounded  confidence  in  its  own  pow- 
rs3  infpired  him  with  an  opinion,  that  he  was  horn, 
a  move  in  a  higher  and  more  llluftrious  fpnere.-  But 
vh en  a  fudden  and  unexpected  change  of  fortune 
iad  raifed  him  from  poverty  and  dependence  to  op^ 
ilence  and  eafe,  this  opinion  returned  with  augment- 
d  force  ^  and  he  now  oegan  to  meditate  feiioufly  on. 
he  means  of  realizing  thole  ideas;,  which  had  hither- 
o  proceeded  rather  from  the  warmth  o*  imagination, 
han  from  the  deliberate  dictates  or  reafon,  or  even 
he  impulfes  of  ferious  and  habitual  hope. 

From  this  period  to  the  time  when  he  announced 
tis  nliffion  as  the  prophet  of  the  moft  High,  hiftory 
ias  recorded  nothing  concerning  the  aftions  and  the 
3urfuits  of  Mahomet.  Fifteen  years  of  his  life  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  deepeft  and  moft  impenetrable  obfeuri¬ 
ty,  One  hiftorian  only  informs  us,  that  God  had  in¬ 
spired  his  prophet  with  a  love  of  fohtude  and  retire¬ 
ment.  But  in  this  fmgle  information  we  fee  a  ray  of 
light  fufficient  to  clear  up  the  darknefs  of  this  myfte- 
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nouS  interval.  In  a  lonely  cave,  in  the  receffes  0 
Mount  Hara,  he  Ihunned  the  fociety  of  men. 

Doubtlefs,  it  was  in  this  filence  of  retirement  tha 
tne  artful  importer  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fulur< 
greatnefs  here  he  drew  the  general  outlines,  anc 
h.i  e  he  adjufted  the  feveral  particulars  of  that  great 
and  hazardous  project,  which  was  hereafter  to  raife 
lam  to  glory  and  dominion. 

At  the  _  time  when  Mahomet  travelled  into  the 
neignoourmg  nations,  there  were  fome  peculiar  cir- 
cumliances  in  their  government  and  manners,  which 
were  calculated  to  rtrike  the  deepeft  imprertion  on 
a  vigorous  and  reflefting  mind.  The  internal  dif. 
ti  actions  of  Perfiaon  the  one  fide,  and  the  notorious 
wemmefs  of  the  Roman  provinces  on  the  other,  to- 
getnei  with  tne  univerfal  corruption  of  manners  that 
prevailed  amongft  the  inhabitants  of  both,  were  in- 
Qications  too  ftrong  to  be  overlooked  of  the  approach- 
mg  rum  of  thefe  mighty  and  unwieldy  empires. 

,  ut.  th.e  ftate.  of  religion  was  probably  the  grand 
an  '  Pi  rircipal  object  that  attracted  the  attention,  and 
employed  the  reflections  of  Mahomet.  A  little  con¬ 
sideration,  and  _  el  (recall  y  an  acquaintance  with  the 
jewifli  and  Chriftian  doctrines,  mull  have  convinced 
mm  or  the  abfurdity  of  that  impious  idolatry  in  which 
he  had  been  educated,  and  in  all  the  madnefs  of 

which  his  countrymen  were  ftill  plunged  almoft  uni- 
verlally. 

,  lnn  the  mean  time  he  beheld  the  Jews,  defpifed  and 
aeterted  by  all  men,  ftill  obftinately  refufmg  to  mix 
wita  tne  reft  of  mankind,  and  adhering  with  unfnak- 
en  attachment  to  the  law  of  Mofes  :  whilft  the  Chrif- 
tians,  divided  in  their  faith,  and  degenerate  in  their 
practice,  had  miferably  perverted  the  fpirit  of  their 
religion  j  and,  forgetting  the  union  and  love  which 
it  piefcribed,  were  denouncing  anathemas  on  each 
otuer.  Senftble  of  t!ie  advantages  which  he  flioukl 
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derive  from  this  confufed  fhate  of  affairs,  and  eagerly 
ambitious  of  power,  the  impoflor  determined  to  cov¬ 
er  his  deep  and  afpiring  fchemes  under  the  fpecious 
veil  of  divine  revelation.  Hence,  with  a  boldnefs  of 
defign  which  was  exceeded  only  by  the  cunning  that 
conducted  it,  he  meditated  a  religion,  which  by  flat¬ 
tering  the  corrupt  paffions  and  prejudices  of  each, 
might  embrace  in  its  ample  and  comprehenfive  law 
the  Chriftian.  the  Idolater,  and  the  Jew.  The  plan 
was  great,  arid  the  execution  was  arduous  :  but  the 
wily  impoflor  facilitated  its  fuccefs  by  laying  the 
foundation  of  his  whole  fyflem  on  one  plain  and  ob¬ 
vious  principle,  which  had  never  been  difputed  by 
either  ;  the  belief  of  one  only  fupreme  God,  the  in¬ 
finite  creator  of  the  univerfe,  the  juft  rewarder  of  vir¬ 
tue,  and  the  dreadful  avenger  of  guilt.  A  doftrine 
thus  fimple,  which  prefented  to  reafon  no  more  than 
it  could  eafily  conceive,  was  apparently  well  calculat¬ 
ed  for  the  reception  of  all  the  nations  upon  earth. 
But,  in  order  to  ftamp  the  highcft  poffible  fanction 
upon  the  doctrines  which  he  taught,  and  (what  was 
of  frill  greater  confequence)  to  lay  the  firmed  foun¬ 
dation  on  which  he  might  build  his  own  greatnefs 
and  power,  the  impoflor  fuperadded  the  obligation 
of  believing  in  him  as  the  inspired  prophet  and  mef- . 
fenger  of  the  Almighty. 

Having  fixed  this  bafts,  he  next  proceeded  to  e- 
refl:  upon  it  a  motley  and  misfhapen  fuperftructure, 
compofed  of  the  mod  incoherent  and  heterogenous 
materials.  In  order  the  more  effectually  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  great  object  which  he  had  in  view,  of  ag¬ 
grandizing  himfelfby  cementing  in  one  fyflem  the 
mod  difcordaijt  opinions  of  thofe  whom  he  laboured 
to  feciuce,  he  deemed  it  neceffary  to  accommodate 
his  plan,  as  far  as  poifible,  to  the  preconceived  no¬ 
tions  of  alh 
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With  this  view  he  artfully  felected  from  the  jewifii 
and  Chriftian  morality,  thofe  parts  which  feemed  Sell 
adapted  to  the  fentiments  and  manners  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  warmer  climates  in  particular  ;  blend- 
.  ng  them  at  the  fame  time  with  the  popular  tradi¬ 
tions,  the  fuperftitious  ceremonies,  and  the  rulir> 
opinions  of  his  idolatrous  countrymen.  .  To  have' 
hud  claim  to  a  revelation  totally  new,  and  indepen¬ 
dent  of  any  which  had  preceded  it,  would  have  been 
- 'o  bold  and  hazardous  a  liep  :  the  profound  policy 
Mahomet  therefore  fuggefted  to  him  a  fafer  and 
mere  practicable  plan.  He  alledged  with  much  plau- 
iibihty,  that  God  had  originally  given  one  grand  and 
universal  religion  to  all  the  fons  of  men  :  that  when 
the  cares  and  avocations  of  life  had  obliterated,  or 
the  frailty  or  perverfenefs  of  human  nature  had  cor¬ 
rupted  this  faith,  it  had  pleafed  the  Almighty  in  his 
mercy  to  fend  forth  fucceffive  prophets,  to  inftruCt 
and  to  reform  mankind,  ever  prone  to  wander  from 
the  plain  and  Ample  paths  of  truth  :  fuch,  affiongft 
many  others  Whom  his  own  creative  imagination 
raifed  up  and  dignified  with  the  prophetic  office,  fuch 
was  Mofes  ;  whofe  million  was  by  the  particular  de- 
fignation  of  Providence  confined  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  one  people  f  fuch  too  was  Jefus  ;  whofe  moi!e 
liberal,  and  comprehenfive  fyftem,  proceeding  from  a 
fuller  and  more  perfect  exertion  of  divine  goodnefs. 
v/as  deftined  to  confer  its  benefits  without  diftinftion, 
on  all  the  widely  extended  face  of  mankind  :  fince 
time,  however,  had  unhappily  corrupted  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  chriftiariity  itfelf,  and  left  men  once 
more  to  wander  in  darknefs  and  in  error,  if  had  at 
length  pleafed  the  Almighty  to  elect  HIM  as  the  in¬ 
strument  of  his  gracious  aefigns  :  to  commiffion  him 
to  refeue  religion  from  the  corruptions  which  cb« 
ieured  its  native  fplertaor  ;  and  to  place  him  above 
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jefus  himfelf,  by  making  him  the  laft  great  reftorer 
of  truth  and  virtue  to  the  world* 

This  fcheme  in  itfelf  appeared  fair  and  plaufible  \ 
and  the  circumftances  of  the  times  were  fuch,  as  tend¬ 
ed  in  a  peculiar  degree  to  countenance  and  fupport  it. 
Tor  we  cannot  but  acknowledge,  that  the  almoft  uni* 
verfal  corruption  of  the  opinions  and  the  practice  o t 
Chriftians,  the  infuperable  obftinacy  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  impious  idolatry  of  the  Arabs,  might,  to  the  haf- 
ty  and  fuperficial  obferver,  feem  to  render  fuch  an 
interpofitidn  of  the  Deity  not  unworthy  of  his  be¬ 
nevolence  and  his  juftice. 

As  the  Arabians  w£re  the  more  immediate  objects 
of  Mahomet’s  impofture,  he  deemed  it  expedient  to 
flatter  them  in  particular  with  this  notion  of  an  early 
faith  once  committed  to  their  anceftors  :  he  bade 
them  recollect  the  facred  names  of  Abraham  and  of 
Ifhmael,  the  venerable  founders  of  their  nation  ;  and 
taught  them  to  regard  the  dodfcrines  which  he  pro- 
pofed  to  their  belief,  as  nothing  more  than  a  reftora- 
tion  of  that  pure  and  holy  religion,  which  thofe  fa¬ 
vourite  patriarchs  had  prcfeffed. 

Having  thus  far  matured  his  great  and  ambitious 
project ;  having  thus  determined  on  the  molt  proba¬ 
ble  means  of  executing  it  with  fuccefs,  he  thought 
that  he  might  now  venture  to  announce  his  pretend¬ 
ed  revelation  to  the  world. 

. The  character  of  Mahomet,  according  to  Eaftern 

hi  ft  of i  an  s,  had  been  hitherto  preferved  unblemifhed  : 
-"his  moral  qualities,  no  lefs  than  his  other  accomplifh- 
ments,  had  contributed  to  raife  him  in  the  eftecm  of 
his  fellow  citizens  5  and  his  integrity  in  particular 
had  been  honoured  with  the  rnoft  flattering  and  dif- 
tinguifhed  teftimony  of  their  approbation.  That  he 
might  not,  however,  by  too  rapid  a  tranfition  become 
a  reformer  of  thofe  very  errors  in  which  he  himfelf 
had  been  involved  \  that  he  might  not  too  fuddenly 
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commence  a  preacher  againft  that  idolatry  which  h 6 
had  prti&ifed  in  common  with  the  reft  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  ;  and  that  he  might  acquire  a  reputation  for 
fanftity  in  feme  meafure  correfpondent  with  the  high 
and  venerable  office  which  he  was  about  to  affume  ; 
he  affefited  to  pafs  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  religi¬ 
ous  retirement,  and  holy  meditation  ;  he  became 
more  grave  in  his  deportment,  more  profufe  in  his 
charities,  and  more  affiduous  in  his  devotions. 

When  the  time  which  he  had  chofen  to  announce 
his  million,  approached  ;  when  the  night  which  was 
to  cover  him  with  glory,  according  to  the  expreffion 
of  Abulfeda,  was  at  length  arrived  ;  he  withdrew  in 
iilence  to  the  folitary  cave,  which  had  been  the  ufual 
place  of  his  retirement.  Here,  he  pretended,  the  di¬ 
vine  commands  were  firft  communicated  to  him  with 
the  moft  awful  folemnity  ;  and  here  he  received  his 
great  commiffion  a?s  the  prophet  and  apoftle  of  God, 
by  the  hands  of  Gabriel  the  glorious  meffenger  of  the 
moft  High. 

The  firft  efforts  of  the  impofture  were  confined, 
to  the  converfion  of  his  own  houfehold.  Having 
fucceecled  thus  far,  he  pretended  to  receive  more 
frequent  communications  of  the  divine  will  ;  and 
proceeded  by  every  fpecies  of  artifice,  and  by  the 
force  of  fuperior  talents,  to  gain  over  to  his  party  feme 
of  the  molt  powerful  inhabitants  of  Mecca. 

After  three  years  thus  fpent  in  fecret,  amidft  vari¬ 
ous  machinations  and  intrigues,  when  he  could  now 
repofe  full  confidence  in  the  blind  obedience  of  his 
new  converts  ;  he  at  length  feigned  an  exprefs  com¬ 
mand  from  heaven  to  proclaim  to  the  world  at  large 
the  important  office  with  which  he  was  inverted,  and 
to  exhort  his  countrymen  in  particular  to  forfake  the 
error  of  their  ways,  to  embrace  with  ardour  the  holy 
religion  which  he  was  commiffioned  to  reveal  to  them; 
and  thus  to  fave  thetnfeves  from  that  vengeance, 

which 


\vhich  an  offended  God  would  mo  ft  affuredly  execute 
upon  a  difobedient  world. 

He  now  began  to  declaim  boldly  and  openly  againft 
the  reigning  idolatry  ;  and  that  his  preaching  might 
produce  the  greateft  pofiible  cffcft,  he  omitted  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  awakening  the  paftions  of  his  hearers  : 
he  roufed  their  hopes  by  his  glowing  and  animated 
deferiptions  of  the  eternal  pleafures  that  adorn  the 
habitation  of  the  faithful  :  he  alarmed  their  fears  by 
the  horrid  piftures  which  he  drew  of  the  dreadful 
torments  that  were  deftined  to  be  the  portion  of  un¬ 
believers. 

The  Chriftians,  indeed,  unmafked  the  defigns,  and 
expofed  the  fallacies  of  the  impoftor.  The  Jews, 
not  perceiving  in  Mahomet  any  of  thofe  chara&erif- 
tic  marks  which  were  to  diftinguifh  the  glorious  Mef- 
fiah  whom  they  ftill  expe&ed,  reje&ed  his  preten- 
fions  with  difdain.  The  rulers  of  Mecca,  fenlible  of 
the  danger  which  threatened  a  worfhip,  oh  which  all 
their  credit  and  authority  were  founded,  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  impede  his  progrefs,  firft  by  fevere  and  repeated 
menaces,  and  at  length  by  actual  violence.  Even  the 
multitude,  on  his  firft  public  appearance  in  the  char¬ 
ter  of  prophet,  ridiculed  his  pretences,  and  infult- 
ed  him  with  the  odious  appellations  of  a  magician  and 
an  impoftor. 

Under  circumftances  thus  difeouraging,  amid  it 
the  clamours  of  the  unthinking,  the  fufpicions  of  the 
unprejudiced,  and  the  abhorrence  even  of  the  virtu¬ 
ous,  the  bold  and  determined  impoftor  remained  un¬ 
moved.  Unfhaken  in  his  purpofes,  and  regardlefs 
of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  that  furrounded  him, 
opposition,  inftead  of  damping  his  courage,  or  reoreff- 
Ing  his  ambition,  ferved  only  to  confirm  his  refolu- 
tion,  and  to  mcreafe  his  activity,  Apparently  mfen~ 
“hole  to  every  infult  that  was  offered,  he  applied  him- 
feh  with  unwearied  affiduity  to  all  ranks  and  diftinc- 
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tions  of  men*  By  the  charms  of  his  converfation* 
and  by  the  elegance  of  his  manners,  he  obtained  the 
favour  of  the  great  :  he  fought  to  gain  the  affe&ions 
of  the  poor,  by  condefcending  to  mix  with  them  in 
all  the  habits  of  familiar  intercourfe,  and  by  relieving 
their  diftrefles  with  a  liberal  and  unfparing  hand  : 
by  unremitted  endeavours  to  pleafe,  and  by  a  con- 
ftant  exertion  of  thofe  arts  of  infinuation  which  he  fo 
eminently  pofleffed,  he  gradually  conciliated  the  af¬ 
fections  of  all. 

Thus,  in  defiance  of  all  oppofition,  the  exalted  ge¬ 
nius,  the  manly  and  perfuafive  eloquence,  the  con- 
fumrnate  policy,  and  the  alluring  doCtrines  of  the  new 
prophet,  daily  augmented  the  number  of  his  difci- 
ples. 

Compelled,  however,  at  length  to  efcape,  by  a  pre¬ 
cipitate  flight,  the  laft  defperate  effort  of  his  exafper- 
ated  foes  m9  he  found  a  fecure  and  an  advantageous 
retreat  in  a  place  *  whither  his  reputation  had  alrea¬ 
dy  reached.  Here,  by  an  exertion  of  the  fame  dili¬ 
gence,  and  by  the  praClice  of  the  fame  artifice,  he 
foon  found  himfelf  enabled  to  colleft  a  confiderable 
number  of  followers,  whofe  belief  in  his  million  was 
firmly  eftablifhed,  and  whofe  zeal  for  the  propagation 
of  his  religion,  and  the  fupport  of  his  character  as  a 
prophet,  was  too  ftrong  to  be  lhaken  by  any  threats 
cf  danger  or  of  death. 

With  increafmg  power  the  impatience  and  the 
ambition  of  the  impoftor  alfo  increafed.  The  view 
of  empire  feems  now  to  have  opened  more  fully  and 
clearly  upon  him  :  and,  unable  to  wait  for  the  tedi¬ 
ous  operation  and  uncertain  effeCl  of  argument  and 
of  reafon,  he  now  pretended  to  have  received  the  di¬ 
vine  command  to  unfheath  the  fword  of  the  Almighty, 
and  to  fubdue  by  the  violence  of  arms,  thofe  who  had 
been  obftinately  deaf  to  the  voice  of  perfuafion. 
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Mahomet  had  hitherto  acted  the  darker  and  more 
difguifed  part  of  the  crafty  deceiver,  and  the  pro¬ 
found  politician  ;  but  without  neglecting  thefe  arts, 
he  now  began  to  affume  alfo  another  character,  and 
to  difplay  the  more  fplendid  talents  of  a  commander 
and  a  hero.  The  firft  actions,  however,  with  which 
he  commenced  his  military  career,  referable  the  irreg¬ 
ular  exploits  of  the  robber,  more  than  the  fyffemat- 
ical  operations  of  the  warrior ;  and  feem  to  have 
been  influenced  rather  by  a  rapacious  defire  of  plun¬ 
der,  than  by  a  pious  zeal  for  the  converfion  of  un¬ 
believers.  But  enriched  by  the  fpoils,  and  aggran¬ 
dized  by  the  fame  of  his  fuccefles,  he  was  foon  ena¬ 
bled  to  engage  in  attempts  of  greater  and  more  ex- 
tenfive  importance. 

The  rapidity  of  his  attacks,  the  fagacity  of  his 
flratagems,  and  the  boldnefs  of  his  defigns,  aided  by 
the  enthufiaflic  valour  with  which  he  had  infpired 
his  troops,  foon  rendered  him  fuperior  to  his  numer¬ 
ous  adverfaries.  Whilft  the  flame  of  fanaticifm, 
which  he  himfelf  had  kindled,  burnt  furioufly  in  eve¬ 
ry  breafl  around  him,  he  alone  cool  and  deliberate 
in  the  midft  of  daughter  and  confufion,  marked  even- 
movement  of  the  enemy,  took  advantage  of  every  er¬ 
ror,  and  left  no  artifice  unemployed  to  obtain  and  to 
fecure  the  victory.  The  conduCt  of  Mahomet  to¬ 
wards  thofe  whom  his  arms  had  conquered,  was  dif¬ 
ferent  under  different  circumftances  :  according  as. 
intereft  required,  or  policy  directed,  we  behold  it 
now  diffinguifhed  by  an  oftentation  of  the  mod  he¬ 
roic  clemency,  and  now  ftained  with  all  the  excefles 
of  ierocious  cruelty.  "W  hen  mild  and  gentle  mea- 
itUes  feerned  belt  calculated  to  conciliate  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  thofe  whom  defpair  might  render  formidable, 
we  behold  him  with  an  air  of  affected  generofity  dif- 
miffing  thoufands  of  his  captives.  When  ads  of  fe- 
v^rity  appeared  expedient,  to  intimidate  the  obffinate, 
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we  behold  him  bafely  taking  vengeance  op  the  fallen, 
and  with  every  circumftance  of  deliberate  and  favage 
barbarity,  imbruing  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the 
conquered. 

To  the  fagacious  ftatefman,  and  even  to  the  candid 
philofopher,  Mahomet  has  fometimes  appeared  rather 
ievere  from  policy,  than  cruel  by  nature.  But  this 
apology,  in  the  view  of  unprejudiced  reafon  and  of 
genuine  philanthropy,  aggravates  furely  the  guilt  it  is 
meant  to  extenuate.  For  the  necefiity  which  ufur- 
pation  creates,  the  ufurper  is  always  refponfible  :  and 
of  him  who  fteeps  his  fword  in  the  blood  of  thoufands, 
who  difdains  tamely  to  facrifice  their  ancient  and 
moll  facred  rights  to  lawlefs  ambition,  what  fhall  we 
lay,  but  that  he  adds  barbarity  to  injuftice  ;  that  he 
puni flies  the  fuppofed  offence  which  his  own  outrages 
had  provoked  ;  and  executes  with  calm  delibera¬ 
tion  thole  fchemes  of  deftrudion,  which  even  the 
fudden  impetuofity  of  paflion  is  infufficient  to  palliate  ? 
A  difpofition  naturally  cruel  may  be  correded  by 
time,  or  controled  by  circumftances.  But  when 
the  tender  feelings  of  the  heart  are  overpowered  by 
the  fuggeftions  of  the  underftanding ;  when  thofe 
fugg;eftions  arc  adopted  from  choice, and  confirmed  by 
habit;  when  they  feize  every  opportunity,  and  rufh 
into  every  extreme  ;  when  they  call  in  artificial  fever- 
ity  to  promote  artificial  utility,  and  thus  purfue  a  bad 
end  by  the  very  word:  means  ;  the  enormities  of  am¬ 
bition  become  more  criminal  in  their  motives,  and 
more  pernicious  in  their  effeds.  Inftindive  cruelty 
ads  only  irregularly  and  by  ftarts  ;  but  a  voluntary 
and  fyftematic  difregard  to  the  peace  of  mankind  is 
more  conftant  and  more  terrible  in  its  operations, 

•A 

The  former  crufhes  only  thole  perfons  who  with,  or 
without  reafon,  are  the  objects  of  refen tment  :  the 
latter  fpares  not  a  friend,  who  appears  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  rival ;  and  qrulhes  every  feeming  or  real  ol> 
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flacle  to  its  remotePc  views,  without  diltinCtion  and 
without  hefitatioru  He  that  is  barbarous  froin  na¬ 
ture,  may  fometimes  be  overtaken  by  compunction, 
and  review  his  crimes  with  detellation  and  horror. 
He  that  deftroys  his  fellow  creatures  for  the  lake  of 
perfonal  advantages  arifmg  from  their  deltruftion, 
not  only  provides  an  excufe  lor  his  outrages,  but  fane- 
tifi.es  cruelty  with  the  name  of  wifdom  ;  and  refiefts, 
it  may  be,  upon  his  fuccefs  with  unfeeling  indiffer¬ 
ence,  or  perhaps  with  lavage  exultation.  I  he  argu¬ 
ment  alledged  in  favour  of  Mahomet  unqueltionably 
amounts  to  a  full  and  decifxve  proof,  that  Mahomet- 
ifm  itfelf  could  not  have  been  eftablilhed  without 
violence.  We  readily  admit  the  faCt  ;  and  we  are 
juftified  in  drawing  from  it  fuch  conclufions  as  are 
moll  difhonourable  to  the  genius  of  the  religion  itfelf, 
and  to  the  charafier  of  its  author. 

We  now  pafs  on  to  another  {hiking  feature  in  the 
cha.rafter  of  Mahomet. 

His  numerous  and  fplendid  victories  were  not  on¬ 
ly  the  efficacious  means  of  extending  his  power,  and  of 
realizing  the  hopes  which  ambition  had  infpired  ;  but 
they  were  alfo  eventually  fubfervient  to  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  a  paffion  lefs  generous  indeed,  though  not 
lefs  violent  in  its  impulfes,  or  lefs  forcible  in  its  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  human  heart.  Whilft  the  wretched  vic¬ 
tims  of  his  power  were  facrificed  to  his  cruelty  or  his 
policy,  a  Hill  feverer  fate  awaited  the  female  captive  • 
who  was  compelled  to  fubmit  to  the  bafe  and  inordi¬ 
nate  defires  of  a  barbarian  conqueror,  and  was  forced 
into  thofe  arms  which  were  (tamed  with  the  recent 
{laughter  of  a  friend,  a  brother,  or  a  parent. 

From  every  view  of  the  life  of  Mahomet,  and  ever, 
from  the  partial  representations  of  his  zealous  and 
infatuated  followers,  it  is  evident  that  ambition  and 
lull  were  the  paffions  which  divided  the  empire  of  his 
bread.  From  the  feparate,  or  united  influence  of 
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thefc  powerful  principles,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
trace  almoft  every  great  defigp,  and  every  important 
action  of  his  life,  hence  originated  the  grand  and 
itupendous  fcheme  of  his  impofture  ;  and  hence  we 
obierve  each  fubordinate  part  throughout  its  whole 
contexture,  pointing  immediately  or  ultimately  to 
the  gratification  of  one  ox  both  of  thefe  predominant 
palfions. 

During  his  earlier  years,  indeed,  every  meafure 
feems  to  have  been  dictated,  and  every  inferior  com 
fi  deration  utterly  abfdrbed  by  an  unvaried  attention 
to  the  purfuitst  and  the  interefts  of  ambition.  The 
nature  of  his  undertaking,  particularly  in  its  firfl 
ftages,  required  no  common  degree  of  prudence  and 
caution.  That  policy  which  formed  fo  diftinguifhing 
a  part  of  his  character,  doubtlefs  compelled  him  for 
a  while  to  conceal,  if  not  to  reftrain,  the  indulgence 
of  irregular  paffions  :  left  the  licentioufnefs  of  his 
manners  fiiould  give  offence  to  thofe  whofe  good 
opinion  it  was  his  obje&  to  conciliate  ;  and  the  im¬ 
morality  of  his  pradfiee,  by  betraying  the  fecret  mo. 
tives  and  propenfities  of  his  heart,  fhouid  unravel 
the  web  which  his  hypocrify  was  weaving,  before  it 
had  acquired  fujRcient  ftrength  and  confidence. 
Hence,  both  before,  and  during  the  firfl  years  of  his 
pretended  million,  wnilft  his  daring  fchemes  were  yet 
immature,  and  their  fuccefs  uncertain,  the  artful  ini- 
poiior,  as  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  regulated  every 
part  of  his  conduft  by  the  ftridt  rules  of  external  de¬ 
corum.  But  no  fooner  was  his  reputation  as  a  pro¬ 
phet  eftablifhed  ;  no  looner  was  his  authority  rooted 
too  firmly  to  be  ffiaken  by  any  common  or  ordinary 
event,  and  his  ambition  in  fome  meafure  fatiated  by 
the  poffefflon  of  power,  than  another  paffion  arofe  ; 
and  lhaking  off  the  reftraint  which  had  hitherto  fup- 
preffed  it,  with  a  violence  equally  arbitrary,  now  hur¬ 
ried  him  away  into  the  wildeft  extravagancies. 
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At  length  his  attention  to  the  cold  and  jealous  cau¬ 
tions  of  prudence  ceafed  with  its  neceflity  ;  and  from 
an  affedatxon  of  exemplary  purity  of  manners,  he  now 
rufhed  into  the  moft  public  and  criminal  exceffes  of 
fenfual  indulgence.  That  addrefs  to  the  carnal  ap¬ 
petites,  which  permitted  them  fo  liberal  an  indulgence 
in  the  prefent  life,  and  promifed  their  complete  and 
eternal  gratification  in  another,  was  one  of  the  moft 
alluring  fnares  which  he  fo  fuccefsfully  fpread  to  cap¬ 
tivate  his  countrymen.  The  laws  which  he  prefcrib- 
ed  for  the  regulation  of  thefe  paffions,  were  too  loofe 
for  the  moft  compliant  moralift  to  juftify ;  and  too 
favourable  to  afford  the  moft  abandoned  fenfualift 
any  probable  ground  of  complaint. 

But  the  boundlefs  lull  of  Mahomet  difdained  to  be 
confined  even  within  the  extenfive  limits  which  he 
had  drawn  for  his  followers.  It  was  reafonable  that 
the  prophet  fliould  be  diflinguifhed  above  the  reft  of 
mankind  by  exclufive  privileges ;  and  that  his  appe¬ 
tites  and  paffions  fhould  be  indulged  with  an  appro¬ 
priate  and  peculiar  licence*  Sole  mailer  of  the  ora¬ 
cles  of  heaven,  he  ever  compelled  them  to  fpeak  that 
language,  which  was  beft  adapted  to  his  defigns. 
Hence  he  was  poffeffed  of  an  unfailing  refource  under 
every  exigency ;  and  thus  a  fatisfadory  anfwer  was 
always  prepared  to  folve  every  objection,  and  to  re¬ 
move  every  fcruple,  which  the  malice  of  his  enemies, 
or  the  pious  doubts  of  his  friends  might  raife  againft 
him.  Hence  we  behold  the  God  of  purity  himfelf 
introduced  to  fandify  and  approve  the  fenfual  im¬ 
moralities  of  his  prophet,  and  to  filence  the  murmurs 
of  his  profane  or  fhort  lighted  followers  ;  who  had 
been  weak  enough  to  imagine,  that  the  fame  laws, 
which  were  obligatory  on  the  vulgar,  likewife  ex¬ 
tended  their  fandion  to  the  facred  and  venerable 
charader  of  the  apoftle. 
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t 1 n°t  prefume  to  flioek  the  feelings  of  this  au¬ 
dience  by  a  nearer  prolpeCt  of  the  chamber  of  the 
prophet :  indeed  the  moll  abandoned  libertine  would 
blulh  at  the  particular  reprefentation  of  the  horrid 
and  difgufting  fcenes  which  there  unfold  thernfelves 
to  our  aftonifhed  view.  It  is  therefore  fufficient  to 
obferve  in  general,  that  the  retirements  of  Mahomet, 
from  his  firft  acqififition  of  power  to  his  laft  decline 
of  life,  were  continually  difgraced  by  every  excef- 
five  indulgence  of  that  paffion,  which  has  a  more 
particular  tendency  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  the  hu¬ 
man  character  even  below  the  brute  creation. 

That  God  heareth  not  fvincrs^  is  a  dictate  of  com¬ 
mon  nature  :  and  doubtlefs  to  a  people  who  enjoy¬ 
ed  a  higher  degree  of  civilization,  or  whole  ideas  of 
morality  were  purer  and  more  refined  than  thofe  of 
the  Arabians  at  that  period,  thefe  finking  blemifhes 
in  the  character  of  their  prophet,  would  have  been 
fufficient  at  leaft  to  have  excited  the  ftrongeft  fufpic- 
ions  againft  his  fincerity,  if  not  abfolutely  to  have 
overthrown  his  pretenfions  to  a  divine  communica¬ 
tion. 

But  if  the  decifion  of  the  Arabs  had  been  in  any 
degree  influenced  by  uncorrupt  reafon,  they  would 
have  difcovered  objections  equally  unanfwerable  in 
other  ,  prominent  and  diftinguilhing  features  of 
their  great  legiflator. 

There  is  no  ftronger  or  more  infallible  criterian  of 
truth  and  falfehood,  than  confiftency.  To  fupport 
an  affumed  character  with  perfeCt  uniformity,  and  to. 
preferve  a  regular  confiftency  of  conduCt  under  eve¬ 
ry  circumftance,  and  in  every  fituation  of  an  aCtive 
and  varied  life,  is  a  talk  perhaps  too  hard  for  the  fa- 
gacity  oi  the  moft  fkilful  impoftor  to  accomplifn. 
There  are  moments,  in  which  the  propenfities  of  na¬ 
ture  will  fhew  thernfelves,  and,  with  irrefiftible  vio¬ 
lence,  break  through  every  artificial  reftraint  which 
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policy  may  impofe.  Befides,  he  who  condufts  a  plan 
of  imp'ofture,  and  confequently  whofe  fuccels  depends 
folely  on  the  machinations  of  human  prudence,  is 
under  a  neceflity  of  accommodating  every  defign  to 
external  circumilances  ;  fo  that  his  conduct  will  of 
courfe,  be  ever  found  to  vary  with  his  fituation. 

Hence  the  fierce  paffions  oi  Mahomet,  which  even 
inghe  earlier  periods  of  life,  when  their  influence  is 
moft  powerful  had  been  compelled  to  bend  the  views 
of  ambition  and  the  dictates  of  policy,  no  fooner  felt 
the  immediate  danger  of  indulgence  removed,  than 
they  impetuoufly  tranfgreffed  every  reftraint  of  deco¬ 
rum,  and  even  boldly  bade  defiance  to  the  laws  of 
juftice  and  the  obligations  of  morality. 

Hence,  as  intereft  required,  he  now  flattered  the 
pride  of  the  Jews,  and  now  appealed  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  Arabs  :  now  felefting  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
falem,  and  now  that  of  Mecca,  as  the  hallowed  fpot 
towards  which  the  worfliip  and  the  prayers  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers  fhould  be  direfted.  Hence  too,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  impofture,  we  find  him  humble 
and  yielding,  labouring  only  by  the  powers  of  elo¬ 
quence  and  by  the  fofter  arts  of  infinuation  to  capti¬ 
vate  the  affeftions  of  his  countrymen  :  but  in  its 
more  advanced  ftate,  we  behold  on  a  fudden  the 
preacher,  by  divine  command  transformed  into 
the  warrior  :  we  fee  his  fteps  every  where  marked 
with  blood  and  defolation,  and  wc  hear  him  with  the 
flern  and  ferocious  afpeft  of  a  conqueror,  propofmg 
death  or  converfion  as  the  only  alternative  to  his  fub- 
\ eft  foes.  Thus  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  ac- 
compliflr  his  own  bafe  and  interefted  defigns,  the 
bold  impoflor  fcrupled  not  to  fubjeft  even  the  eter¬ 
nal  and  immutable  coimfels  of  the  Almighty  to  the 
imputation  of  weaknefs  and  inconflancy. 

But  of  the  various  difguifes  under  which  Mahomet 
attempted  to  veil  the  myfterious  plan  of  his  impofture^ 
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none  was  more  artful  in  its  defign,  or  more  fuccefs- 

“  Its  evrent>  Aan  that  profound  ignorance,  and 
iou!  want  of  every  kind  of  literature,  to  which  he 
conitantly  pretended.  On  this  was  founded  his  molt 
popular  and  prevailing  argument  for  the  trutli  of 
that  revelation  which  he  profeffed  to  communicate 

°  lI;e  world*  dhe  elegant  ftyle  of  that  revelation, 
the  harmony  of  its  fentences,  and  the  fublimity  of  its 
conceptions,  were  univerfally  acknowledged.  Was 
it  not  then  abfurd  to  imagine  (as  the  impoftor  fpeci- 
oimy  argued)  that  a  work  of  inch  extraordinary  beau¬ 
ty  and  excellence,  could  ever  have  been  compofed 
by.a  man  who  was  deftitute  of  every  fpeciss  of  ac~ 
quired  knowledge,  and  who  by  his  ignorance  even 
ot  the  common  rudiments  of  early  education  had 

Imaa  precluded  from  the  perufal  of  books  and  the 
ufe  of  writing  ? 

i  o  an  Arab  the  argument  was  irredftible  ;  and  ev¬ 
en  Chriftian  writers,  in  order  to  evade  its  force,  have 
attempted  to  point  out  particularly  the  aflociatesof  the 
impoitor,  whom  they  imagine  to  have  compofed  that 
Koran,  which  he  only  delivered  to  the  world.  That 
the  ignorance  of  Mahomet  was  not  real,  but  affuroed 
(confldering  the  commerce  in  which  he  had  been  en¬ 
gaged,  and  the  intercoune  which  he  had  held  with 
the  inhabitants  of  more  polifhed  ftat.es)  might  have 
been  reafonably  fufpefted.  But  it  might  alfo  have 
been  inferred  from  proofs  of  a  more  direft  and  pofi- 
tive  nature.  Notwithftanding  all  his  cares  and'cir- 
cumfpeftion,  the  maik  fometimes  dropped  off,  and 
difcovered  at  once  his  real  character,  and  the  falfe- 
hood  of  his  pretences,. 

By  the  confeflion  of  his  own  hiftorians,  there  were 
moments  in  which  his  pretended  ignorance  was  for¬ 
gotten,  and  he  not  only  expreffed  a  defire  to  exercife, 
but  a  finally  praflifed  that  very  art,  of  which  he  fo!- 
emnly  and  repeatedly  profeffed  himfelf  to  be  totally 
ignorant.  Thus 
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Thus  difficult  is  it,  and  I  might  even  fay  impofilble 
for  the  moil  finiflied  and  fogacious  hypocrite  to  pre- 
ferve  an  aifumed  charafter  with  perfect  and  unvaried 
uniformity.  For  nothing  is  permanent  but  truth, 
and  nothing  confident  but  lincerity. 

If  the  boundlefs  ambition  of  Mahomet  had  been 
fatisfied  with  that  preeminence  to  which  it  might 
have  afpired  without  a  crime  ;  il  he  had  been  con* 
tent  to  have  affumed  only  the  character  of  a  legifla- 
tor,  and  by  the  fplendid  and  aftonifhing  talents  he  pof- 
fefled,  to  have  civilized  his  barbarous  countrymen, 
and  reclaimed  them  from  idolatry,  without  the  aid  of 
impoiture  and  the  impious  pretence  of  divine  revela¬ 
tion  ;  if  thus  glorious  had  been  the  objefi:  he  purfu- 
cd,  and  thus  innocent  the  means  by  which  he  attain¬ 
ed  it ;  his  vices,  enormous  as  they  were,  might  have 
been  overlooked  or  forgotten  amidft  the  fplendor  of 
his  virtues  ;  and  we  might  juftly  have  ranked  him 
amonyft  the  mod  diftingufhed  friends  and  benefac- 
tors  of  mankind. 

But  in  the  prophet  of  God,  the  great  reformer  of 
the  world,  it  is  natural  to  expect  a  more  exemplary 
purity  of  manners  and  drifter  adherence  to  the  laws 
of  morality  :  every  claim  to  an  office  thus  facred  and 
venerable  excites  the  fevered  attention,  and  juftifies 
the  mod  rigid  examination  :  but  from  fuch 
character  of  Mahomet  (brinks  with  guilty  apprehen- 
fion  ;  and  however  we  may  at  find  view  admire  the 
fpecious  virtues  and  fplendid  abilities  that  adorn  it, 
yet  this  admiration  is  quickly  'loft  in  abhorrence  of 
the  bafe  and  impious'  purpofes  to  which  they  became 
fubfervient. 

That  the  impoftof  by  the  opinions  which  he  intro¬ 
duced,  really  improved  the  manners  of  the  Arabs, 
cannot  perhaps  be  denied  :  the  religion  which  he  ef- 
tablifhed,  amidft  all  its  errors  arid  abfurdities,  poflefl- 
es  many  principles  in  common  with  the  true,  and  is 

doubtlefs- 
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doubtlefs  in  every  refped  far  preferable  to  that  abfurd 
and  monftrous  idolatry  which  was  then  the  prevailing 
creed  of  Arabia.  But  when  we  confider  its  more 
extenfive  diffufion  and  ultimate  confequences  ;  when 
we  refleft  on  the  excellence  of  that  perfed  and  love- 
ly  fyftem  of  dodrine  and  morals  which  it  threaten¬ 
ed  to  deftroy,  and  whofe  benign  influence  it  ftill  con¬ 
tinues  iaially  to  obft  rud  j  when  we  call  to  mind  the 
immenfe  multitudes  of  our  fellow  creatures,  who  are 
yet  involved  by  its  delufions  in  the  moll  profound 
darknefs  and  error,  our  opinion  concerning  him  and 
his  impofture  is  at  once  determined,  and  we  behold 
both  in  their  native  features  of  horrid  and  almoft  un-* 
mixed  deformity. 
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VhATTHE  LIFE  ALSO  OF  JESUS  MIGHT  BE  MADE  MANIFEST, 

f"X  AVING  before  viewed  the  life  and  char- 
after  of  Mahomet,  let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  to  a 
brighter  pifture  ;  where  every  grace  that  can  recom¬ 
mend  religion,  and  every  virtue  that  can  adorn  hu¬ 
manity,  are  lo  blendid  as  to  excite  our  admiration, 
and  engage  our  love.  Independently,  indeed,  of  all 
companion,  the  charafter  of  Jefus  Chrift  Hands  for- 
.  ward  as  the  mofl  ftriking  and  iiluftrious  reprefenta- 
tion  of  whatever  things  are  true ,  or  juft ,  or  erf  good  re¬ 
port  ;  and  claims  our  praife  by  its  own  intrinfic  ex-' 
cellence. 

In  the  life  of  our  blefied  Lord  we  difeover  noth¬ 
ing  that  can  either  create  fufpicion,  or  excite  aver- 
fion  ;  we  fee  a  thoufand  excellencies  which  the  har¬ 
dier!:  enemies  of  the  gofpel  are  compelled  involunta¬ 
rily  to  approve.  All  that  negative  virtue  can  fecure, 
and  all  that  pofitive  merit  can  attain,  appear  to  have 
been  united  with  equal  luftre  in  this  lovely  and  ven¬ 
erable  pattern  of  Chriftian  imitation. 

But  betore  I  defcend  to  the  particulars  which  it 
may  be  neceflary  to  bring  forward  in  contrafting  the 
hie  oi  CL lii  lit  with  that  or  Mahomet,  I  beg  your  per- 
miffion  to  introduce  fome  intereffing,  and,  I  hope, 
nctimpertinent  refleftions  on  the  nature  of  thathiftor- 
ical  form  in  which  the  Chriftian  revelation  has  been 
tranfmitted  to  us. 
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This  form  involves  the  corre&nefs  of  fyftem  with¬ 
out  its  abftrufenefs,  and  the  energy  of  eloquence 
Without  its  oftentation.  It  happily  unites  the  bright- 
nefs  of  example  with  the  precifion  and  perfpicui- 
ty  of  precept.  To  the  minutenefs  of  detail  which  be¬ 
longs  to  biography,  it  adds  much  of  that  regular  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  of  that  vivid  colouring,  by  which  the 
inoie  eminent  writers  of  poetry  have  endeavoured  to 
mark  the  diftinguifhing  and  appropriate  qualities  of 
their  favourite  heroes.  Inftead  of  fometinies  amuf- 
ing,  and  ioxnetimes  aftonifhing  us,  with  thofe  brilliant, 
but  mdiflind  and  fleeting  impreflions  which  are  ex-* 
cited  by  general  defcriptions*  or  elaborate  panegyric, 
it  leads  us  through  a  feries  of  uniform  and  charader- 
iltic  actions,  into  a  clear  and  full  knowledge  of  the 
agent.  It  enables,  and  gently  impels  the  mind  to 
Combine  by  its  own  operation  all  the  detached  in- 
fiances  of  virtue  into  one  bright  affemblage.  It  tranf* 
ports  the  imagination,  as  it  were,  into  the  prefence 
Oi  tne  perfon  whole  excellencies  are  recorded,  and 
gives  all  the  finer  fenfibilities  of  the  foul  an  immedi¬ 
ate  and  warm  interefl  in  every  word  and  every  ac¬ 
tion.  Hence,  the  manner  in  which  the  facred  writ¬ 
ers  have  defcribed  the  adions  of  Chrift,  not  only  in- 
creafes  the  efficacy  of  his  inflrudions,  but  coitflitutes 
a  new,  a  finking,  and  peculiar  fpecies  of  evidence 
for  the  truth  of  his  religion. 

This  pofition  it  may  be  of  ufe  for  us  to  illuftrate 
vet  further* 

j 


To  coinpate  the  charader  of  Sdcrate^  with  that  of 
Chrift*  is  foreign  to  our  prefent  purpofe  :  but  of  the 
manner  in  which  their  lives  have  been  refpedively 
written,  we  may  properly  take  fome  notice.  On  the 
hiflory  of  Socrates  then,  have  been  employed  the  ex- 
quiiite  tafte  of  Xenophon,  and  the  fublime  genius  ct 
Plato,  i  he  virtues  of  this  extraordinary  man  are 
feleded  by  them  as  the  noble!!  fubjeds  for  the  fullefl 
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difplay  and  moft  aftive  exertion  of  their  talents ;  and 
they  have  brought  to  the  tafk,  not  merely  the  fagaci- 
ty  of  philofophers,  but  the  affedion  of  friends,  and  the 
zeal  of  enthufiafts. 

Now  the  different  ftyle  of  their  writings,  and  the 
different  tempers  as  well  as  capacities  of  the  writers 
themfelves,  nave  produced  fome  variety  both  in  the 
fcenes  in  which  they  have  exhibited  their  matter,  and 
in  the  opinions  which  they  have  afcribed  to  him. 
But  in  the  coinpofition  of  each,  Socrates  is  diftin- 
guifhed  by  a  noble  contempt  of  popular  prejudice, 
and  perverted  fcience  ;  by  an  ardent  admiration  and 
fteady  purfuit  of  virtue  ;  by  an  anxious  concern  for 
the  moral  improvement  of  his  hearers  ;  and  by  an 
heroic  fuperiority  to  the  pleafures  of  life,  and  to  the 
terrors  of  impending  death.  What  his  illuftrious  bi¬ 
ographers  have  performed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
engage  the  attention,  and  excite  the  admiration  of 
fucceffive  ages,  has  been  accomplifhed  with  yet  greater 
fuccefs  by  the  facred  writers.  They  have  attained 
the  fame  end  under  heavier  difficulties*  and  by  the 
aid  of  means,  which  if  they  are  confidered  as  merely 
human,  mutt  furely  be  deemed  inadequate  to  the  talk 
which  they  Undertook.  They  were  by  no  means 
diftinguifhed  by  literary  attainments,  or  by  intellec¬ 
tual  powers.  Their  education  could  not  beftow  on 
them  very  exalted  or  correct  ideas  of  morality  ;  and 
their  writings  were  deftitlite  of  every  recommendation 
from  the  artificial  ornaments  of  ftyle.  Yet  have  thefe 
four  unlearned  men  effected  by  their  artlefs  fimplicity 
a  work,  to  which  the  talents  of  the  tw^o  greateft 
writers  of  antiquity  were  not  more  than  equal. 

They  have  exhibited  a  chara&er  far  more  lovely  in 
itfelf,  and  far  more  venerable,  than  fi&ion  has  ever 
painted  ;  and  m  their  mode  of  exhibiting  it,  they  fur- 
pafs  the  fidelity,  the  diftinftnefs,  and  precifion,  which 
two  of  the  moft  celebrated  writers  have  been  able  to 
preferve,  when  exerting  the  whole  powers  of  their 
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genius,  and  actuated  oy  the  fondeft  attachment,  the"/ 
were  endeavouring  to  do  juftice  to  the  nobleft  pattern 
ot  real  virtue  of  which  antiquity  can  boaft.  In  Jefus 
have  the  Evangelifts  defcribed  brighter  and  more 
numerous  virtues,  than  Socrates  is  i aid  even  by  his 
pro  relied  admirers  to  have  poffefled.  In  their  deft 
cnptions  they  have  without  effort,  and  under  the  in¬ 
fluence,  it  muft  be  allowed,  of  fincere  convidion 
only,  maintained  a  greater  uniformity  than  the  moft 
prejudiced  reader  can  difcover  in  the  beautiful  com- 
pofitions  of  Plato  and  Xenophon. 

If  the  defire  of  communicating  their  own  favour¬ 
ite  opinions,  or  the  mutual  jealoufy  of  literary  fame, 
be  affigited  as  a  reafon  for  the  diverfity  of  reprefenta- 
tion  in  the  two  Greek  writers,  we  allow  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  both  fuppofitions  }  but  we  contend,  that 
each  of  thefe  motives  is  inconfiftent  with  that  love 
of  truth,  which  is  neceffary  to  eftablifh  the  credibilitv 
of  a  biographer.  We  alfo  concend,  that  the  Evan¬ 
gelifts  were  really  poffefled  of  this  excellent  quality  ; 
that  they  never  deviated  from  it,  in  order  to  indulge 
their  enmity  or  envy  ;  and  that,  with  apparent  marks 
of  difference  in  their  language,  their  difpofitions,  and 
perhaps  in  their  abilities,  they  have  yet  exhibited  the 
charader  of  Chrift  the  moft  ftriking,  if  their  narra¬ 
tives  be  feparately  confidered  ;  and  the  moft  confift- 
ent,  if  they  be  compared  with  each  other.  Be  it  ob¬ 
served  too,  that  the  difficulty  of  preferving  that  con- 
fff fence  increafes  both  with  the  peculiarity  and  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  excellencies  defcribed,  and  with  the 
number  of  the  perfons  who  undertake  theofKceof  de- 
fcribing  them. 

If  it  be  laid,  that  the  fuperior  pretenfions  of  Chrift, 
as  a  divine  teacher,  required  more  fplendid  virtues 
than  what  are  expeded  from  Socrates,  who  taught 
morality  upon  principles  of  human  reafon  only  ; 
whence  is  it  that  the  unpolifhed,  uncultivated  minds 
of  the  evangelifts  fhould  even  conceive  a  more  mag- 
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nificent  character  than  the  imaginations  of  a  Plato, 
or  a  Xenophon  ?  What  aids  did  they  apparently  pol- 
fefs  for  reprefenting  it  more  advantageoufly  ?  1  hat 
thofe  four  unlettered  men  lhould  have  diawn  luch  a 
character,  with  more  uniformity  in  the  whole,  and 
with  more  fublimity  in  the  parts,  is  therefore  a  latt 
which  can  be  accounted  for  only,  by  admitting  the 
conftant  and  immediate  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
thereal  exiftenceof  Chrift’s  perfections, and  the  ftrong 
and  lafting  impreffion  they  made  upon  thoie  who  con¬ 
vened  with  him.  Thofe  perfections  themfelves  were, 
indeed,  extraordinary  both  in  kind  and  in  degree.  In 
their  kind  they  are  admirable  patterns  for  the  conduCt 
of  Chrift’s  followers  :  and  in  their  degree,  they  are 
eminently  and  indifputably  proportioned  to  the  tran- 
fcendent  and  unrivalled  dignity  of  his  own  million. 

Every  reader  of  difcernment  is  difgufted  at  the  fic¬ 
titious  repreientation  of  cc  thofe  fauitlefs  monfters 
which  the  world  ne’er  faw  :  every  writer  of  tafte 
finds  it  necelfary  to  procure  credit  to  his  reprefenta- 
tions,  by  throwing  fome  lhades  of  error  and  infirmi¬ 
ty  over  "the  wifeft  and  bed  of  men  :  every  impartial 
and  profound  inquirer  into  the  conftitution  of  the 
human  mind,  is  aware  that  the  ruling  paftion,  by 
which  the  mod  amiable  and  venerable  of  men  are 
diftinguilhed,  fometimes  degenerates  into  excels;  that 
the  indifcriminate  and  eager  purfuit  of  virtue  itfelf 
1  mperceptibly  leans  into  vice  ;  that  tiie  molt  llluftii- 
ous  characters  are  diftinguilhed  by  fqme  predomi¬ 
nant  excellence  ;  that  he  who  furpaffes  his  fellow 
creatures  in  fome  inftances,  falls  below  them  in  oth¬ 
ers  ;  and  that,  among  the  fons  of  men,  no  one  has 
yet  exifted,  in  whom  every  great  and  good  quality, 
every  religious  and  facial  perfection  have  been  at  once 
united. 

To  thefe  incontrovertible  and  general  rules,  the 
life  of  Chrift  affords  one  glorious  exception.  There 
is  a  variety  in  his  virtues  which  never  fhocks  pfoba- 
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Which’  never  16  ffamr  -ime  thfs  is  an  uniformity 

mon  aftionf  h  S  ft*  ^  UPon  the 'moft  coni 
perform  n^rh  <7°  *  in  his  manner  of 

bv  a  fimnlf  '  n?-  ,  “C°mmon  he  recommend, 

degrading  tLir  dignity  t0  ***  eharmS’  without 
his^aLn^f  ’  k  hTmSS  me  t0  °bferve’  that  in  all 

preferves  W“h0Ut  a,n7  appeatance  of  defign, 

Dhers  half  ,d-C01;Um.  f  llch  the  ancient  philofo’ 
phers  have  explained  with  fo  much  ingenuity,  and 

pofture8  U“er3>,be>'ond  thf  reach  of  affeLion  or  im- 
was  nl!lnfabftrmg  r°m  heentious  pleafures  he' 
churlX  f  H  free/ron}  oftentatious  Angularity,  and' 

did  the  t I  t*  ■  In  Pa«aking,  as  he  fomtimes 
to  i P?  Tu  ^Pyments  of  life,  he  never  fell  in- 

to  the  gaiety  of  the  Epicurian  ;  in  relinquilhing  them , 
when  the  great  ends  of  his  miffion  requiXit/fe 
was  equaHy  free  from  the  alfumed  and  unnatural  in. 

the  t ?,•£  fhe  St0ic‘.  When  he  complied  with 
„  e  eftabhlhed  ceremonies  of  his  countrymen,  that 

lanCCr  WaSn"'?f  accompanied  by  any  marks  of 

erf  7  °m  h’.pcrhntion  :  when  he  oppofed  their  root, 

d  prepolTeffions,  his  oppofition  was  perfectly  exempt 

;!'°in  the  captious  pettilance  of  a  controverfialift,  and 

the  iindiftinguifhmg  zeal  of  an  innovator. 

It  is  well  known,that  fome  virtues  owemuch  of  their 
luitre  to  local  and  temporary  cifcumftances ;  and  that 
the  fame  actions  which  may  be  highly,  nay  even  juftly 

3S  PftT1?  “rf2  °r  C0Untr>r’  are  in  others  furveyed 
with  hftlefs  indifference.  ‘Mn  antiquity, ”fays  an  acute 

obferver,  •  « the  heroes  of  philofophy,  as  well  as 

thofe  of  war  and  patriotifm,  have  a  grandeur  and 

force  of  lentiment  which  aftonilhes  our  narrow  fouls 

and  is  rafhly  confidered  as  extravagant  and  fupernat’ 

ural.  They,  in  their  turn,  I  allow,  would  have  equal 

realon,  to  confider  as  romantic  and  incredible,  the 

degree 
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degree  of  humanity,  clemency,  order,  tranquillity, 
and  other  focial  virtues,  to  which  in  the  admi  nitra¬ 
tion  of  government  we  have  attained  in  modern  times, 
had  any  one  been  then  alive  to  have  made  a  fair  re- 
prefentation  of  them.” 

i  he  life  of  Chrift  blends  thefe  oppofite  and  feein- 
ingly  irreconcileable  excellencies.  It  avoids  their 
extravagance,  and  fupplies  their  defeats,  The  cour¬ 
age  of  our  Lord  was  attive  in  encountering  the 
dangers  to  which  he  was  expofed,  and  pafTive  under 
the  aggravated  calamities  which  the  malice  of  his 
foes  heaped  upon  him.  Yet  his  fortitude  was  re- 
m°te  from  every  appearance  of  raflmefs  ;  and  his  pa¬ 
tience  was  equally  exempt  from  abjeft  pufillanimity 
and  flupid  apathy.  He  was  firm  without  obflinacy,  and 
humble  without  meannefs.  In  the  the  general  tenor 
of  his  life  he  was  mild  and  gentle  ;  the  promoter 
of  peace  amongft  other  men,  and  the  ftricteft  obferv- 
er  of  it  in  his  own  behaviour.  But  when  great  and 
real  occafions  called  for  different  deportment,  he  dis¬ 
played  a  noblenefs  of  mind,  a  contempt  of  danger 
and  death,  fych  as  the  importance  of  his  million  re¬ 
quired  from  him,  and  fuch  as  the  confcioufnefs  of 
yeftitude  could  alone  infpire.. 

To  the  virtues  of  Chrift,  whether  we  confider  them, 
as  too  fublime  to  excite  any  fentiments  of  prefump- 
tuous  emulation,  or  too  rational  not  to  juftify  our  en¬ 
deavours  to  imitate  them  ;  whether  we'  examine  his 
private  or  public  conduct ;  may  in  a  nobler  fenfe  be 
applied  the  beautiful  and  animated  language,  m  which 
a  celebrated  orator  of  antiquity  has  extolled  thofe  arts, 
by  which  he  was  himfelf  diftinguifhed.  Adolefcen- 
tiam  alunt,  fenetfutem  oblectant,  fecundas  res  or- 
nant,  adverfis  perfugium  ac  folatium  prtebent,  delec- 
-.ant  domi,  non  impediunt  foris,  pernoftant  nobifcum, 
peregrinantur,  rufticantur,”  ' 
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Thofe  virtues  indeed,  will  in  no  acre  and  no  coun- 
try  lofe  either  their  ufefulnefs,  their  beauty,  or  their 
merit.  They  are,  in  various  degrees  practicable  ; 
under  every  form  of  government,  whether  free  or 
defpotic  ;  under  every  modification  of  manners, 
whether  barbarous  or  refined  ;  and  in  every  ftate  of 
knowledge,  whether  it  be  imperfeCt  or  improved.  In 
the  loweft  condition  of  the  world,  they  tend  to  leffen 
the  miferies  and  diforders  to  which  the  unfearchable 
providence  of  God  has  fubjeCted  our  fpecies  :  they 
will  increafe  the  flock  of  our  happinefs,  and  exalt 
our  nature  to  the  higheft  perfection,  when  accompa¬ 
nied  by  every  affiftance  which  reafon,  which  philoio- 
phy  and  civilization  can  beflow  in  forming  the  moral 
or  the  religious  character  of  man. 

Thefe  obfervations  will,  I  trufl,  both  elucidate  and 
juftify  the  biographical  form  in  which  Revelation  is 
conveyed  to  us.  God,  it  is  true,  might  have  made 
known  to  us  his  will,  by  a  feries  of  laws,  by  abflraft 
reafonings,  by  fhort  infiruccive  fentences,  by  copious 
and  regular  lyflems,  or  by  any  of  the  various  modes 
of  human  compofition.  But  chriflianity  aims  at  a 
nobler  end,  and  purifies  it  by  the  molt  proper  and 
efficacious  methods.  We  read,  indeed,  the  opinions 
and  the  belief  of  Socrates,  and  the  commands  and 
promifes  of  Mahomet.  But  by  Jefuf  Chrift,  virtue 
of  every  kind  and  in  every  degree,  is  exemplified  as 
well  as  taught.  He  is  the  pattern  as  well  aS  the 
teacher  of  the  duties  we  are  to  perform.  His  pre¬ 
cepts  fhew  us  what  we  ought  to  praCtife  ;  his  conduct 
convinces  us  that  it  is  practicable  ;  and  the  rewards 
which  he  has  offered,  are  powerful  incentives  to  us 
to  praCtife  it  from  the  belt:  motives,  and  in  the  befl 
manner.  His  refurrection  from  the  grave  confirms 
our  faith  ;  his  afeenfion  to  glory  animates  our  hopes ; 
the  ariions  of  his  life,  and  the  circumftances  of  his 

death,  enlarge  and  invigorate  our  charity.  By  thefe 

means 
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peans  all  the  parts  of  Chriftianity  form  one  great  ana 
confiftent  whole  ;  every  moral  rule  is  realized,  and 
becomes  a  proof  of  religious  truth  ;  whillt  every  u> 
ligious  truth,  in  its  turn,  illuftrates  and .enforces every 
moral  rule.  The  adions  of  God  himielx  arc,  indeed, 
invifible  ;  thofe  of  men  are  imperfed  ;  but  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  Chrift  (confidered  in  his  human  character) 
are  both  vilible  and  perfect :  they  are  level  to  oui 
apprehenfions,  and  moft  worthy  of  oui  imitation. 

Religion  is  thus  made  intelligible  to  all,  becaufe 
all  are^  bound  to  obey  it.  It  is  accompanied  by  a 
fpecies  of  demonftration,  which  the  meanelt  cannot 
mifunderftand  ;  it  is  recommended  by  fuch  an  in- 
ftance  of  its  beauty  and  its  ufefulneis,  as  is  calculated 
to  remove  every  icruple,  and  to  filence  every  objec¬ 
tion.  '■ 

To  evince  the  juftnefs  of  thefe  general  obfervations 
I  {hall  now  enter  more  particularly  upon  that  com¬ 
panion  between  the  character  of  Chrift  and  that  of 
Mahomet,  to  which  I  am  led  by  the  fubjed  of  thefe 

ledures.  '  . 

The  fttuation  and  manners  of  the  jews  at  the  time 
when  our  Lord  entered  upon  his  public  miniftry,  and 
the  oppofition  to  the  gofpel,  to  which  they  gave  birth 
have  already  been  the  fubjed  of  our  consideration. 
We  have  feen,  that  of  the  many  faife  and  miftaken 
notions  which  then  prevailed  among  that  blind  and 
deluded  people,  the  expedition  of  a  temporal  Mefiiah 
was  the  moft  extenfive  and  moft  important.  Impa¬ 
tient  under  the,  galling  yoke  of  Servitude,  and  blind¬ 
ly  attached  to  an  opinion,  which  was  at  once  lupport- 
ed  by  national  pride,  and  in  appearance  founded  on 
the  literal  andexprefs  authority  of  divine  revelation  ; 
the  people  in  general,  and  the  vulgar  in  particular, 
were  eager  to  admit,  and  zealous  to  defend  the  claims 
of  every  pretender  to  this  fpiendid  charader.  The 
peculiar  nature,  and  wide  fpread  influence  of  this 
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prejudice  offered  the  rnoft  favourable  opportunity 

rkyES  TeC^e  feirf?'profPea  of  temporal  autho! 

thIZdfl  dr  °n’  W51Ch  C°uld  have  hten  defired  by 
he  moft  fangume  and  ambitious  impoftor.  But  of 

S  ipT TtJ,  n°  ldT^e  ^  taken  by  J  fu 

refpeft  the  J  f  purfued>  ^  in  every 

,  e  1  everfe  of  what  an  interefted  deceiver 
]  !d  “ave  concerted,  whofe  hopes  of  fuccefs  were 
.ounded  only  m  the  machinations  of  human  policy. 
Jlis  hilt  public  appearance  was  in  the  higheft  de- 

fndeallTP  ^  and  oppofed  all  the  prejudices, 

to  profpea  of  temporal  dominion, 

•  „.hj  k  their  hopes  and  expectations  univerfally 
:,,  ir^5  he  Fo^aimed  the  commencement  of  alpiriu 
.!  afd  tnvihble  kingdom,  little  calculated  to  attract 

tolJlr  Y°lape°p!ewho  had  never  been  accuf- 
SAu  ra-lfe  th?nVlewS  bey°nd  the  objects  offenfe ; 
and  totally  inconfiftent  with  every  opinion  which  had 

been  transmitted  to  them  by  tradition,  and  fandified 
among  them  by  authority.  Inftead  of  erecting  his 
victorious  ftandard  as  the  glorious  redeemer  of  Ifrael, 
then  mighty  deliverer  from  the  difgraceful  bondage 
of  Roman  oppreffion,  and  from  the  power,  of  every 
eauhly  foe;  he  offered  them  a  redemption,  more 
beneficial  indeed,  though  lefs  attractive  to  the  fenfual 
mind  ;  a  redemption  from  the  dreadful  tyranny  of 
deatb-  He  mvited  them  to  a  deliverance  greater  ip 
melr,  though  lefs  confonant  to  their  wilhes,  than  ex¬ 
emption  from  fervitude  to  the  Roman  power  ;  a  de- 

flavery  of  fin™  ^  ^  feverer  and  more  ignominious 

Had  intereft  or  ambition,  been  the  guide  of  his 
actions,  he  would  certainly  have  affumed  that  charac- 
er,  to  which  the  warmeft  hopes  and  the  moft  rooted 
pi  epofleffions  of  the  Jews  univerfally  inclined  Fe 
•u-ould  not  have  oPPofed  alike  the  /ride  of  princes; 

'  and 
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and  the  fuperftition  of  the  people  ;  he  would  have 
either  courted  popularity,  or  grafped  at  dominion  ; 
he,  at  Jeaft,  would  not  have  taken  every  meafure,  that 
had  a  natural  tendency  to  alarm  the  jealoufy  of  the 

magiftrate,  and  to  provoke  the  difpleafure  of  the  mul¬ 
titude. 

'  *  •  4 

As  ambition  had  no  fhare  in  his  claims,  as  his  king¬ 
dom  was  neither  formed  on  the  policy,  nor  fupported 
by  the  power  of  the  world,  he  fought  not  its  favour, 
nor  fhrunk  from  its  difpleafure.  Inftead  of  labouring 
to  increafe  the  number  of  his  followers,  by  an  infin- 
iiating  flexibility  in  his  own  manners,  or  by  a  cQr* 
2  upt  compliance  with  their  prejudices,  he  gave  offence 
by  the  unaffeCted  plainnefs  of  the  one,  and  by  an  un- 
difguifed  opposition  to  the  other.  He  difdained  to 
conciliate  tne  affeCtions  of  any  clafs  of  men,  however 
dignified  by  their  flation,  or  formidable  for  their 
power,  by  any  bafe  or  difhonourable  conceflions  :  he 
did  not  endeavour  to  win  even  their  aflent  by  a  fur- 
\ile  or  a  treacherous  accommodation  of  his  doctrines 
to  their  follies,  or  their  vices.  At  the  fame  time  he 
oppofed  thofe  vices,  not  with  the  indifcriminate  rage 
o  a  blind  enthufiafl  ;  but  with  the  fteady  refolution 
of  a  wife  and  upright  mind,  that  mixed  zeal  with 
knowledge,  and  added  conviction  to  authority.  Even 
y  the  confeffion  of  his  enemies,  *  he  was  true ,  and 
taught  the  way  of  God  m  truth ,  neither  eared  he  for  any 
nan  :  for  he  regarded  not  the  perform  of  men, 

A  conduCt  like  this  was  utterly  inconfiftent  with 
the  intricate  wiles  of  policy,  or  the  afpiring  views  of 
ambition.  Far  from  engaging  in  the  purfuit  of  fecu- 
ar  power  and  authority,  the  blefled  Jefus  repeatedly, 
|nd  peremptorily  rejected  them  when  offered  to  his 
hands.  He  declaimed  the  office  of  a  ruler  or  a  judge  ; 
he  even  fled  from  the  infatuated  multitude,  who  ac- 

n  4  knov/ledged 


*  Matt.  sxii.  1 6. 
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knowledged  him  for  their  king,  and  would  have  ex¬ 
alted  him  to  a  throne* 

The  impoftor  of  Arabia  feized  the  fceptre,  before 
it  was  offered  to  him  ;  the  dictator  of  Rome  rejected 
a  crown,  which  it  was  both  unfafe  and  difhonourable 
for  him  to  wear  ;  and  was  confcious,  that  he  had  ak 
ready  obtained  the  folid  power  of  monarchy,  while 
he  relun&antly,  though  oftentatioufly  refufed  its  gau¬ 
dy  appendages.  Rut  far  different  was  the  conduct  of 
Jefus  ChrifL  He  declined  as  well  the  reality  of  do¬ 
minion,  which  Caefar  poffeffed,  as  the  appearance  of 
it  which  Mahomet  affirmed.  He  declined  them,  at  a 
time  when,  by  accepting  them,  he  might  have  grati¬ 
fied  the  pride  of  his  countrymen,  fubdued  all  the  pre¬ 
judices  which  obftrufted  the  belief  of  his  million,  and 
averted  manv  of  the.  dangers  which  threatened  his 
life. 

Thofe  miftaken  views  of  temporal  grandeur,  which 
the  difciples  had  indulged,  their  maker  induftrioufly 
corrected  :  he  fought  on  every  occahqn  to  humble 
their  pride,  to  draw  off  their  attention  from  the 
things  of  this  world,  and  to  fix  them  on  thofe  above. 

Men,  who  fet  no  value  on  any  interefts  but  thofe 
which  were  connected  with  honour,  wealth  and  pleaf- 
ure,  contemned  the  humility  of  his  appearance  ;  and 
derided  the  plainnefs  of  his  preaching.  Their  pride 
difdained  all  affociation  with  a  perfon  ignobly  born, 
who  purfued  no  meafures  to  exalt  himfelf  above  the 
common  rank  of  life.  Hence,  with  a u  immediate 
view  to  that  humble  appearance  which  he  condefcend^ 
ed  to  affume  on  earth,  the  prophet  Ifaiah  thus  beau¬ 
tifully  delineates  his  charafter.  *  He  Jhall grow  up, 
as  a  tender  plants  and  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground  :  he 
hath  no  form ,  nor  comelinefs  ;  and  when  we  jhall  fee  him 
there  is  no  beauty  that  we  Jhoidd  defire  him .  He  is  def 
pifed  and  rejeded  of  men,  a  man  offorrows  and  acquaint-* 

ed 

*  Ifaiah  liii.  2,  3* 
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td  with  grife  ;  and  we  hid  as  it  were  our  faces  front 
him.  He  was  defpfed ,  and  we  efteemed  him  not. 

Even  his  numerous  and  dupendous  miracles  were 
not  wrought  through  odentation,  or  with  any  view 
to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  human  glory.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  were  acts  of  the  purelt  and  molt  difinter- 
efted  benevolence.  They  have  a  kind  of  ethical  ex¬ 
cellence,  clofe  and  (hiking  conformity  to  the  peculiar 
temper,  as  well  as  the  diltinguifhing  and  impoitant 
million  of  him,  by  whom  they  were  performed. 

He  often  enjoined  the  drifted  fecrecy  to  thole  who 
were  fpeftators  of  thefe  mighty  yorks ;  led  he  drould 
appear  to  affeft  more  than  to  deferve  the  high  cha-> 
rafter  he  fudained.  *  Go  thy  way  tell  no  man ,  was 
his  frequent  command  to  thole  whom  he  had  refcued 
from  the  (harp  anguifh  of  dileafe,  the  gloomy  horrors 
of  blindnefs,  or  the  agonizing  didraftions  of  demon¬ 
iac  phrenzy. 

'  From  a  limilar  principle  arofe  his  condefcenfion  in 
admitting  little  children  to  his  arms,  in  bleding  them 
and  recommending  them  to  the  proteftion  of  his 
heavenly  Father,  and  to  the  tender  adeftion  of  his 
difciples.  From  the  fame  principle,  he  vouchfafed 
to  wafh  his  difciples’  feet  ;  and  by  fo  amiable  an  in¬ 
dance  of  humility  inculcated  this  gracious  lelion, 
that  no  office  of  benevolent  affiliance  drould  be 
thought  contemptible,  or  unworthy  even  the  dignity 
of  the  mod  exalted  charafter,  if  thereby  a  friend  may 
be  relieved  in  pain,  or  a  fellow  creature  extricated 
from  didrefs. 

Now  if  his  humility  had  been  only  affe&ed,  in  or¬ 
der  to  cover  dedans  of  which  ambition  was  the  hid- 

o 

den  motive,  there  would  have  been  feme  unguarded 
moment  when  the  made  would  have  dropped  off.  But 
the  whole  life  of  our  bluffed  Lord,  in  all  its  Viciditudes, 
is  marked  by  the  fame  calm  indifference  to  worldly 

honours 

*  Matt.  viii.  4.  Mark  viii.  36.  Luke  viii.  56. 
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honours,  the  fame  manly  difregard  of  popular  ap, 

piaule,  the  fame  exemption  from  the  imuatience  of 

delire  when  preeminence  was  oflhred  to  him,  and 

"Torn  t  le  anguifh  of  difappointment  when  it  was  re* 
ruled. 

#  /iS  condudt  of  Chrift  was  not  actuated  by  am¬ 
bition,  fo  neither  was  it  influenced  by  any  other  bafe 
and  inordinate  paffion.  lie  did  not  make  his  dodtrine 
lubfurvient  to  the  gratification  of  any  darling  luds 
and  corrupt  affections  in  himlelf,  or  his  difciples  :  on 
the  contrary,  he  conftantly  enjoined  the  practice  of 
the  pureft,  the  dridted,  and  the  moll  refined  chadi- 
<-y  ;  not  only  in  outward  actions,  but  even  in  the  in¬ 
ward  imaginations  of  the  heart.  He  beaded  of  no 
exclufive  privileges,  nor  claimed  any  invidious  ex¬ 
ceptions  fiom  the  laws  which  he  had  preferibed  to 
others.  He  allowed  no  licentioufnefs  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  religion  ;  and  tranfgreffed  no  rules  of  de¬ 
cency  or  of  rectitude,  under  the  arrogated  fandtion 
of  the  Divinity.  ° 

Thougn  pofleffed  pf  the  moft  unbounded  power, 
we  behold  him  living  continually  in  a  date  of  volun- 
tai  y  humiliation  and  poverty  ^  we  fee  him  daily  ex- 
poled  to  almoft  every  fpecies  of  want  and  didrefs  ; 
afflidted  without  a  comforter,  perfecuted  without  a 
protector,  and  wandering  about,  according  to  his 

ow  n  patnetic  complaint,  becaufe  he  had  not  where  to 
lay  his  head . 

I  hough  regardlefs  of  the  pleafures,  and  fometimes 
deditute  of  the  comforts  of  life,  he  never  provokes 
our  difguft  by  the  fournefs  of  the  mifanthrope ;  or 
our  contempt,  by  the  inactivity  of  the  reclufe.  He 
never  affedted  gloomy  auderity  ;  nor  fought  to  be 
fequeftered  from  the  world,  in  order  to  pr eferve  the 
fpirituality  of  his  mind.  But  his  minidry  was  pro- 
iededly,  and  really,  dedined  to  active  employment  ; 
and  engaged  in  promoting  the  nobled  intereds  of 

mankind. 
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mankind.  He  therefore  freely  mixed  with  them  in 
all  the  habits  of  focial  intercourfe  :  arid  in  thofe  mo¬ 
ments,  when  all  the  avenues  of  the  heart  are  open 
to  gaiety  and  aire&ion,  he  filently  inftruCted  his  come 
pamons  m  the  rare,  but  exquiiite  art  of  being  chear- 
ful  without  levity,  and  of  uniting  folid  improvement 
wuh  harmlefs  entertainment.  Socrates  converted 
familiarly  with  the  impious  and  the  licentious,  for 
the -lake  of  correcting  more  effe&ually  their  errors 
and  retraining  their  vices ;  but  his  reafonings  are’ 
lometimes  unneceflanly  abftruce,  fometimes  paradox- 
lyl,  and  very  often  mdecilive  :  and  in  his  behaviour 
inltances  may  be  found  where  his  gaiety  degenerates 

Hrcafrf  CT°eferyi  ^  ^  bitter  and‘ Indecent 

iarcafm.  Jefus  deigned  to  affociate  with  publicans  and 

nnncm  ;  but  he  always  preferved  an  exact  decorum  in 

woid  and  deed  ;  and  even  in  his  molt  familiar  conver- 

r  uon?  . h';  i  ea'Jlly  KePt  in  ^lew  the  momentuous  end 
foi  whmh  he  came  into  the  world. 

His  attention  to  their  welfare  was  evidenced  not  ‘ 
on  y  by  his  faiutafy  ^injunctions,  which  breathed  the 
ull  and  genuine  fpint  of  compaifion  and  love  ;  but 
o/  his  readmefs  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  re 

war?  and  ^dminfftering  to  their 

’  therefore,  in  a  literal,  as  well  as  a 

metaphorical  fenfe,  *  eyes  to  the  blind  feet  <was  he  to 

z'rjj’:;  °f,hm >-“4 ' 

C  m  h,m ■ ,  In  fVV  Period  and  circmn- 
aiic„  of  hisdne.,  we  thus  behold  dignity  and  efmn 

ion  blended  with  love  and  pity  :  fomethinc-,  which" 
confidence  "t£?  w  admir,aion’  Jet  attraSs  our 

“And"  'ycPjv  rS’i?”d  fo0th‘"S>  whi'e  “  awes. 

lowly  mind,  „  behold  an  heroic  firmneft,  *h"no 


1 

Job  xxh,  i s,  17, 


terrors- 
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terros  could  fliake,  and  no  oppofition  could  reftrain, 
This  union  of  oppofite  qualities  conftitutes,  indeed, 
the  diftinguilhing  beauty  of  his  character.  It  pre- 
fents  us,  as  it  were,  with  the  lights  and  {hades,  which 
mixed  in  due  proportion,  contributes  to  the  finifliing 
of  the  picture.  Had  his  aftions  been  governed  only 
by  the  foft  and  yielding  influences  of  gentlenefs  and 
compaffion,  he  never  could  have  completed  a  work, 
which  called  for  the  moll  determined  efforts  of  adive 
zeal  and  fortitude.  Befides  this  deficiency  in  point 
of  pofitive  exertion,  his  conduct,  if  wholly  guicied  oy 
the  gentler  principles  of  the  human  heart,  would 
have'fubjeded  him  to  the  fufpicion  of  a  blind  and 
irrational  impulfe  :  it  would  have  been  imputed  to 
a  complexional  felicity  of  temper,  a  mere  inftmctive 
benevolence  ;  which  having  no  moral  motive,  could 
be  entitled  to  no  praife  :  and  which,  being  deftitute 
of  a  Heady  principle,  would  prove  of  little  benefit 
to  mankind.  The  conduct  of  our  bieiled  juord  was, 
therefore,  n  u i cl c cl  by  reafon  as  weil  as  oy  affedion  , 
and  was  diltinguilhed  as  much  by  an  heroic  zeal  foi 
the  truth,  and  an  unrelenting  oppofition  to  the  errors 
and  wickednefs  of  the  times,  as  by  the  gentler  quali¬ 
ties  of  meeknefs,  compaffion,  and  forbearance. 

That  the  character  fuftained  by  our  Lord  was  not 
affumed,  that  he  was  in  reality  and  truth  what  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  be,  is  evident  from  the  perfect  confiftency 

of  his  conduct.  _  ,  . 

In  the  exemplary  uniformity  of  Cato  s  behaviour, 

we  fee  the  caufe  of  that  fplendid  panegyric  which  the 

hiftorian  has  beftowed  on  him  :  *  “  Effe,  quam  vide- 

ri,  bonus  malebat.”  Now,  on  this  very  principle  we 

alfert  the  fincerity  of  Chrift ;  becaule,  in  every  pen* 

od  of  his  hiftorv  we  find  that  he  never  fwerves  from 

moral  reditude,  nor  finks  below  the  dignity  ot  his 

relimous  charader.  In  the  private  feenes  01  !ne, 
u  and 


*  Sail  uft.  Bell.  Catil. 
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and  in  the  public  occupations  of  his  miniftry  ;  wheth¬ 
er  the  objeCt  of  admiration  or  of  ridicule,  of  love  or 
of  perfecution  ;  whether  welcomed  with  hofannas, 
or  infulted  with  anathemas  ;  we  ftill  fee  him  purl'u- 
ing  with  unwearied  conlfancy  the  fame  end,  and  pre¬ 
ferring  the  fame  integrity  of  life  and  manners. 

i  o  exemplify  thefe  extraordinary  qualities  and  vir¬ 
tues  in  the  aCtions  of  that  life  which  they  adorned,  is 
a  talk  from  which  I  retire  with  awful  diffidence. 

Some  of  the  brighteft  characters  which  poetry  has 
feigned,  or  hiftory  has  recorded,  become  more  p leaf¬ 
ing  and  more  interefting  to  us  from  the  contrail  of 
their  weakneffes  and  excellencies  in  different  fitua- 
tions,  or  from  the  mixture  of  both  in  the  fame  action. 
But  the  life  of  Chrilt  has  none  of  thofe  inequalities, 
which  it  is  the  delight  of  the  orator  to  paint,  and  of 
the  philofopher  to  analyze.  The  natural  and  unaf- 
lefted  deportment  which  he  invaribly  preferved,  with¬ 
out  painful  exertion,  and  without  infidious  defign  ; 
the  confiftence  between  each  particular  action  and 
each  particular  fituation  ;  the  conformity  of  all  his 
actions  to  one  aommen  rule,  the  word  of  God  ;  and 
their  tendency  to  one  common  end,  the  falvation  of 
mankind  ;  may  be  explored  by  the  profound  moral- 
ifl,  muft  be  admired  by  the  pious  believer,  but  can¬ 
not  be  deferibed,  furely,  without  a  portion  of  that 
matchlefs  fimplicity,  with  which  they  are  recorded  by 
the  infpired  evangeiifts.  Too  plain  for  ornament, 
and  too  grand  for  illuftration,  the  character  of  Jefus 
leaves  at  a  diftance  the  powers  of  language.  Sur¬ 
rounded  with  the  mean  eft  cirsumftances,  and  at  the 
fame  time  diftinguifhed  by  the  molt  important  and  af- 
tom Hung  events,  it  feems  to  baffle  equally  by  its  hu- 

im  tty,  and  iis  majefty,  all  the  feeble  efforts  of  human 
eloquence. 

X 

I  he  biith  of  our  Saviour,  placed  in  the  lowefl 
icene  of  poverty,  was  firft  announced  to  the  fhep. 

herds, 


nerds,  watching  their  flocks :  but  the  meffage  was 
brought  by  an  angel,  and  a  multitude  of  the  heaven¬ 
ly  hoft.  Though  he  was  laid  in  a  manger  in  defpi fl¬ 
ed  Bethlehem,  the  Magi  of  the  Eaft  were  conduced 
by  a  ftar  to  vifit  the'  humble  fpot.  Sprung,  as  he  was, 
from  the  meaneft  origin,  and  educated  in°the  meaneft. 
occupation  ;  yet  to  him  was  committed  the  care  of 
immortal  fouls,  and  the  falvation  of  a  corrupt  and 
deluded  world.  His  aflociates  he  had  called  front 
the  pooreft  and  molt  ignorant  of  the  people  ;  them, 
however*  did  he  commiffion  to  publilh  the  do&rfnes 
of  faith  ;  and  on  them  the  Holy  Ghoft  defcended. 
Though  a  friendlefs  wanderer,  in  his  Own  country 
an  exile  and  an  outcaft,  he  was  diftinguifhed  whith- 
erfoever  he  went,  by  figns  and  miracles.  Even  in 
his  laft  hour,  when  he  was  numbered  with  malefac¬ 
tors  on  the  crofs ;  the  darknefs  which  overfpread  the 
land,  the  rending  of  rocks,  the  opening  of  graves, 
and  all  the  convulfions,  as  it  wrere,  of  fympathizing 
nature,  gave  tokens  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Confidered  then  in  all  its  circumftances,  the  hifto- 
ry  of  Chrift  {brinks  not  from  comparifon  with  the 
moil  partial  arid  lofty  reprefentation  of  the  prophet 
-of  Arabia. 

Of  both  We  find,  that  the  earlier  part  of  life,  before 
the  publication  of  their  refpective  millions,  paflfed 
away  in  fdence,  private  and  undiftinguiflied.  The 
firft  years,  of  Mahomet  were  bufied  in  the  cares  of 
merchandize  ;  till  returning  to  his  native  city,  he 
devoted  to  folitude  and  retirement  the  leifure  which 
his  opulence  had  procured.  The  youth  of  Jefus  was 
fpetit  in  domeftlc  privacy,  and  was  remarkable  only 
for  afteftionate  and  dutiful  fubmiflion  to  his  parents : 
unlefs,  indeed,  when  in  the  temple,  he  by  his  ready 
anfwers  to  the  queftions  of  the  Rabbins,  and  his  fkif- 
ful  expofition  of  the  fcriptures,  aftonifhed  thofe  that 
heard  him,  and  gave  an  omen  of  his  future  greatnefs. 

The 
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.  1  he  defigns  of  Mahomet  were  gradually  and  cau- 

to  prepare  the  minds 
m  his  countrymen  for  the  reception  of  his  faith,  he 
iirtt  art  sully  periuaded'his  own  relations  and  domef- 

tics,  and  drew  to  his  fide  the  mod  powerful  of  his 
neighbours. 

Jefus  walked  forth  by  the  fea  of  Galilee,  and  faw 
■inters  canmg  their  nets.  Thefe  were  his  firfl  con¬ 
verts  and  ch’ciples.  Though  they  were  deftitute  of 
1  nines  and  of  power,  he  found  in  them  what  his  m  n- 
idry  required,  an  honeft  and  a  willing  fpirit.  IIC 
won  them  neither  by  fubtle  arguments,  nor  crafty 
perfuafions  ;  but  bade  them  forfake  their  nets  and 
iohow  him  to  fee  his  humble  dwelling,  to  hear  his 
heavenly  difeourfes  to  the  people,  and  witnefs  the 
wonders  lie  was  going  to  perform. 

Jefus  called  his  hearers  to  repentance,  but  Mahom¬ 
et  to  conqueft. 

At  their  firft  appearance  they  were  both  compelled 
to  avoid  the  rage  of  the  multitude,  who  would  have 
Oenroyed  them  :  but  Mahomet  efcaped  by  a  fecret 
ignomimons  flight,  and  Jefus  by  a  public  miracle.  ’ 

r.,n  hf  reV,C  n  U°n  the  Arabian  prophet  was  incon- 
fiuem  ;  a  fyftem  of  contradiftion,  continually  drifting 
w  ith  the  views  of  ms  policy,  and  the  neceffities  of  his 
impoiture ;  now  looking  towards  Mecca,  and  now 

Cbi-SUfaT-Tm>  1  ^ldrly,  di0erent  was  Ae  conduct  of 
,  r  L  .  hIe  dld  not  ieck  to  accommodate  his  doctrine 
to  fouuitous  changes  in  his  external  circumftances  • 
ie  aid  not  at  one  time  revoke  what  he  had  aliened* 

rv  Z‘ of  K  Yhat, hE  had  «****• «  *»  «''ncr.  F.tl’ 

,/  P  1  ihiS  teacUng  was  regular  and  confident  in 

g  iCh  k  ™  dire£W>  “d  the  Ian- 
vLic.h  it  was  conveyed 

a  vSTm  allU-red  his  foiI°^  with  the  glories  o 

^  ^  jnln  Y’  ™ithe  fPlendor  of  temporal  do- 
mni0n *  121  hlm  we  behold  the  lord  of  war,  and  the 

^  deftroyer 


deftroyer  of  mankind,  riding  in  triumph  over  the 
fpoils  of  thoufands  who  fell  by  his  defolating  fword  ’ 
laying  cities  in  flames ;  carrying  mifery  and  bloodfhed 
through  the  earth  ;  and  purified  in  his  victorious 
career  by  the  lamentations  and  curfes  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants.  .  In  Jefus  we  fee  the  adorable  prince  of  peace, 
the  friend  and  faviour  of  the  world,  riding  meekly  to 
the  holy  City,  hailed  with  the  acclamations  and  bleff- 
mgs  of  much  people,  whom  he  had  refcued  from  fin 
and  death,  wiping  the  tears  from  all  eyes,  and  healing 
every  heknefs  and  every  difeafe. 

And  here  the  companion  mure  ceafe.  The  events 
that  followed  in  our  Saviour’s  life,  are  too  auguft  to 
be  placed  in  competition  with  any  mortal  power,  and 
can  be  comprehended  only  by  minds  habituated  to 
the  contemplation  of  heavenly  objeCts.  Let  us  con- 
Aider  the  paffion  of  our  Lord,  and  the  magnificent 
feenes  of  his  refurreCtion  and  afeenfion  ;  an  then  afk, 
in  what  part  of  all  the  hiftory  of  Mahometifm  any 
parallel  or  refemblance  can  be  found  ?  Let  us  confid- 


er  the  laft  days  of  Chrift’s  continuance  upon  earth, 
and  how  does  the  prophet  of  Mecca  fink  in  the  com- 
parifon  ?  Let  us  in  imagination  hear  and  fee  the  blelf- 
ed  Jefus,  when  he  gives  his  Apofiies  authorityto  go 
forth  and  baptize  all  nations,  and  preach  in  his  name 
repentance  and  remiffion  of  fins  ;  when  he  empow¬ 
ers  them  to  caft  out  evil  fpirits,  to  fpeak  with  new 
tongues,  and  to  work  wonders  :  when  he  holds  up 
to  them  the  promife  of  the  comforter,  and  power 
from  on  high  $  and  when,  having  bleffed  them, 
he  afeends  into  heaven,  where  he  is  for  ever  feated 
in  glory  on  the  right  hand  of  God. 

But  chiefly,  what  raifes  Chrill  and  his  religion  far 
above  all  the  fictions  of  Mahomet,  is  that  awful  alter¬ 
native  of  hopes  and  fears,  that  looking  for  of  judg¬ 
ment,  which  cur  Chriftian  faith  fets  before  us. 


At 
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At  that  day,  when  time  the  great  arbiter  of  truth 
i  falsehood,  fhall  bring  to  pals  the  accomplifhment 
the  ages,  and  the  Son  of  God  fhall  make  his  ene- 
es  his  footftool  ;  then  fhall  the  deluded  followers 
the  great  importer,  difappointed  of  the  expefted 
erceflion  of  their  prophet,  ftand  trembling  and 
nayed  at  the  approach  of  the  glorified  Meffiah. 
rhen  fhall  they  fay,  Yonder  comcth  in  the  clouds 
t  Jefus,whofe  religion  we  laboitredtodertroy, whole 
lples  we  profaned,  whofe  fervants  and  followers  we 
elly  oppreffed  !  Behold  he  cometh  :  but  no  I011- 
the  humble  fon  of  MafV,  no  longer  a  mere  mor- 
prophet,  the  equal  of  Abraham  and  of  Mofes,  as 
t  deceiver  taught  us  ;  but  the  everlafting  Son  of 
everlafting  Father  !  The  Judge  of  mankind  ! 
e  Sovereign  of  Angels  !  The  Lord  of  all  things 
h  in  earth  and  heaven ! 
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I.  KINGS.  XIII.  1 8. 

HE  SAID - 1  AM  A  PROPHET  ALSO - AND  AN  AnGEL  SPAKE  T 

ME  EY  THE  W0RD  OF  THE  LORD.  But  HE  LIED _ _ 


N  the  days  of  man's  innocence,  while  l 
was  yet  but  little  lower  than  the  angels,  he  converfe 
with  God,  without  lhame  or  terror,  face  to  fac< 
15ut  when,  by  his  fatal  tranfgreffion,  he  had  falle 
fiom  that  happinefs  in  which  he  was  created,  he  wi 
excluded  from,  this  exalted  intercourfe ;  and  th 
Deity  appointed  beings  of  an  intermediate  rank  be 
tween  himfelf  and  mankind,  to  difpenfe  his  favour 
and  to  reveal  his  will  to  his  degraded  creature.  Afte 
tne  tranfgi  effion  of  Adam,  he  no  longer  converfe* 
familiarly  with  the  fons  of  men.  Moles  only  wa 
permitted  to  approach  his  prefence,  to  converfe  im 
mediately  with  the  Moll  High,  and  to  behold  fron 
tile  cleft  of  tiie  rock  a  ioiall  portion  of  the  divin* 
glory  palling  by. 

Various  were  the  methods  by  which  the  Almight] 
condelcended  to  make  known  his  will  to  his  people 
IJlually  indeed  he  fpake  in  dreams  and  vifions  :  bill 
the  mure  foleixm  manner  in  which  he  chofe  to  in- 
UrucL  mankind,  was  by  employing  the  miniftration 
of  angels  ;  who  were  occafionally  lent  to  deliver  the 
divine  commands,  and  to  difclofe  the  hidden  events 


of  futurity  to  the  patriarchs  and  prophets. 

Or  thete  divine  melfengers  Gabriel  alone  is  expreff- 
ly  named  in  the  canonical  feriptures.  He  was  the  fa¬ 
voured  miniiter,  who  was  commiflioned  to  fhew  to 
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)aniel  the  refto|*ation  of  Jerusalem,  the  fate  of  mom 
rehies,  and  thofe  mighty  events  that  were  deftined 
)  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity ,  to  bring  in  cverlajling 
ighteoufnefs ,  and  to  feal  up  the  vifion  and  prophecy. 
>y  him  the  birth  of  the  Baptift  was  foretold  to  Ze- 
harias  ;  and  by  hirn  the  incarnation  o f  the  Mefliah 
ras  announced  to  the  Holy  Virgin. 

A  name  fo  diftinguifhed,  the  importer  Mahomet 
iftly  conceived,  would  be  propitious  to  his  defigns  : 
ccordingiy  he  pretended  that  his  own  revelations 
rere  tranlmitted  to  him  from  heaven  by  the  minif- 
ration  of  the  fame  angel. 

To  enter  into  a  philofophical  inquiry  concerning 
interposition  of  Spirits  in  the  affairs  of  men,  is  on 
:ie  prefent  occafion  totally  unneceffary.  The  fact 
ivolves  no  impoffibility ;  and  till  the  relation  in 
vhicli  this  world  ‘may  hand  to  the  great  fyftem  of 
he  univerfe  be  fully  and  diftinfrly  known,  who  fn all 
[are  to  affirm  that  the  aftions  of  men  are  unknown 
>r  indifferent  to  moral  and  rational  agents,  who  are 
ndowed  with  nobler  capacities,  and  employed  in  a 
more  extenfive  Sphere  ? 

To  metaphyfical  Subtleties,  which  reft:  on  gratuitous 
nd  arbitrary  affumption,  it  is  Sufficient  then  to  op- 
iofe  the  general  and  uniform  belief  of  ail  ages,  whe- 
her  dark  or  enlightened,  and  of  all  countries,  whet¬ 
her  barbarous  or  civilised  :  but  in  the  prefent  in- 
suiry  we  fhall  confider  the  interpoutibn  of  angels 
>nly  in  an  hiftorical  point  of  view,  and  fhall  difpute 
he  pretentions  of  Mahomet  on  a  principle  which  is 
qually  admitted  by  the  believers  both  of  the  Koran 
.nd  of  the  Gofpeh 

As  the  pretended  intercourfe  of  Mahomet  with  the 
ngel  Gabriel  refts  folely  on  the  fufpicious  authority 
)f  his  own  after  lion,  his  pretenfions  will  not  admit 
>f  any  ferious  attack  or  any  piaufible  defence.  But 
vhen  he  affirms  that  this  divine  meffenger  communf 

I  c  cated, 
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bepmif  1  h,r  reydi,t,ons  fo  inimitably  fublime  a 
"""  .“f.  they  “»W  not  have  proceeded  frt 

id/ro  mid  be‘”S  *  Whm  he  defies  both  men  and  , 

leal!  rEbf  a"r,  that  (hould  beat  I 

ea  t  refemblattce  to  Ins  boalted  Koran  ,  when 

Sn  Ld'holdf  “  ?*  °f  the  fe''ere(t  e*amir 

uon  and  holds  it  out  to  the  admiration  of  the  whr 

world  as  a  tablet  infcribed  in  legible  characters  ] 

t he  fingert  of  the  Deity,  then  we  have  feme  opp'on 

y  r  inquiry  and  feme  foundation  for  argumet 

Admitting,  what  can  never  be  proved  this  ne 

ypothefis,  that  any  compofition  may  be  fo  perfect 

of  a  mtacb  ?°WerS  °f  mM’  and  T& to  our  id& 
c  a  miracle  ;  yet  we  peremptorily  deny  the  conch 

*on  thus  applied  from  it  to  the  Koran.  His  infiti 

atec  followers  regarded  it  as  fomething  too  wonde 

hn,i°  f  U?rk  °f.  one  wh-°  prbfeffed  himfelf  to  b 
both  unlearned  and  icmorant  *  onH  *  o  .  * 

felf  dccl-ir.'  l  n  r  ^  t  and  tlle  impoftor  hire 

lelt  declared  it  fupenpr  to  the  ptmoft  reach  of  th 

moft  enlightened  and  cultivated  mind.  '  '  *" 

U  l.°  confident  afiertions  implicit  belief  were  due 
we  might  alien t  to  each  of  thefe  opinions :  but  if  w, 
turn  our  eyes  firft  upon  the  life  of  Mahomet  (whS 
we  have  already  reviewed)  and  then  on  his  Konui 

Sher  tTUT  Ccnfidered’ WC  fta11  fee  no  reafM 
tier  to  glow  with  the  raptures  of  the  Muffelman 

or  to  reecho  the  boafts  of  the  prophet.  "  : 

tlwZJhh  advrc  ueSr  of,  Mah'ometifm,  the  Koran  has 
always  been  held  forth  as  the  greeted  of  miracles, 

,  d  eqnafiy  ftupendous  with  the  aft  of  raifinp-  the 

dead,  fine  miracles  cf  Mofes  and  Jefus,  they  fay, 

were  transient  and  temporary  ;  but  that  of  the  Ko- 

i  an  is  permanent  _  and  perpetual;  and  therefore  far 

lurpaiies  ajj  the  miraculous  events  of  preceding  ages. 

Ve  will  not  detract  from  the  real  merit  of  the  Koran  : 

we  ahow  it  to  be  generally  elegant,  and  often  fublln 

Put  at  the  ^me  time  we  reject  with  difdain  its  ar 
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i.  pretence  td  ?nv  thing  fupematural.  As  we  be- 
gantpietcnco  .  -  A  :  of  the  author 

fore  difcoverd  the  fuppoled  igno.^-  —  , 

to  be  no  other  than  an  artful  dilguife  which  he  a  - 
fumed,  to  carry  on  more  effectually  ins  fraudulent, 
defiens  ;  we  (hall  now  as  readily  be  convinced,  that, 
all  the  real  excellence  of  the  work  is  to  be  referred 

to  natural  and  vifible  caules.  _ 

When  the  Arabs  adopted  the  religion  of  Mahom¬ 
et,  all  fufpicions  of  his  fincerity  were  loft  an  exulta¬ 
tion  at  his  fuccefs,  and  admiration  of  his  character. 

They  did  not  paufe  to  examine  any  abltract  queti- 
ion  on  the  confiflence  of  his  pretended  revelations. 
A  brh'lit  and  prominent  example  Hood  betoie  them, 
which’ overwhelmed  them  with  tumultuous  amaze¬ 
ment  and  fafeinated  them  into  the  molt  implicit  con¬ 
fidence.  His  triumphs  over  enemies  were  consider¬ 
ed  as  the  molt  brilliant  acquifitions  to  their  national 
o-lorv  :  and  in  the  dexterity  of  his  contrivance  and 
the  vigour  of  his  execution  they  faw  the  fublime  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  hero  of  their  country.  His  claims  to  a 
divine  cotnmiflioh,  attended  with  an  exterior  fancfitv 
of  demeanour,  and  fupported  by  a  long  and  fplendid 
feries  of  victories,  confirmed  them  in  their  veneration 
for  an  infir  u&or  fo  eminently  favoured,  it  fhould 
feerri,  by  the  inter  poll  tion,  of  Heaven  itfelf. 

A  confidence  thus  feemingly  deferved,  and  thus 
liberally  bellowed  would  naturally  lead  the  followers 
of  Mahomet,  to  overlook  every  imperfection,  to  en¬ 
hance  every  excellence,  to  confound  the  teeming 
with  the  real,  and  to  yield  to  the  pretenfions  of  the 
prophet  the  implicit  fubmiffion  they  had  already  paid 
to  the  fuperiority  of  the  warrior.  ^  ^ 

Under  fuch  impreflions  of  admiration  and  afton- 
ifhment,  what  could  the  uninformed  Arabian  oppofe 
to  the  claim  of  divine  infpiration  l  Or  while  fharmg 
in  the  glory  of  his  arms,  how  paufe  to  investigate  the 
truth  of  thofe  pretenfions,  which  while  tney  exalted 

1 4  bis 
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Ws  leader  to  communion  with  fir 

sr  **•  «%*  Steins 

ij  «— 

whom  Uwm  vernacular,  Mahong  .Pe0pIe  t0 
which  were  never  eninvpr!  K  "  T  'd  advantages 

ing  importer.  It  retniires^norlh  Pornler  or  Succeed. 
P«r  to  discover  in  <*'  t®*. 

of  national  pride  :  and  if  je  it?' hl‘7  a,FrindPl= 
ages  on  the  hiftorv  of  the  'aI  !  •  back  foi'  many 
perceive  that  pridehmorm  W.e  ftal]  ea% 

confined  in  the  knowledge  amf? ’  f  VanabI7  t0  have 
native  Janguaee.  Tim  Ar>K;  ■**  jprov  einent  of  their 

IP  efteemed  the  moft  copies 5  Sf  *>“  b“”  **• 
which  had  been  Stfe*  * 

the  mo®  fuccefsful  infers >  «. 
ployed  m  plantinp' hiq  n^xT  r  •  A  alio  met  em- 

mirably  adapted  by  its  unrivSrf  1^°"®  Ai 

to  purfue  thT&Xt*!—05  to,°S«Sofc  aJ 

*  b-ame  in  the  S ^ ‘ 

charm  to  blind  tl,e  judgment  nd  'o  J,!Te/ilh!?Ie 
fancy  of  his  followers.  °  ’  £o  ca?£5vate  the 

tdf  that  defeription  of  m i  -  n 
the  adherents  of  Mahomet,'  alti  whon  g*?** 
was  addreifed,  lew,  probably  we-f  bleT  V  K°nm 
accurate  judgment  on  the  a  VeV 

or  on  the  beauties  of  the  dfition  ^but  J 

of  the  military  abilities  of  A  ,  ,  couJdJu%e 

ini d ft  of  their  i  'm  f  0i  .fJ>eir  leader  ;  and  in  the 

ceive  ^  Jt  13  not  difficult  to  con 

ccive,  that  they  would  aferibe  to  his  em-m-c  • 

every  imaginary  beauty  ofinfpired 

ihe  fliepherd  and  the  fnMior  P  'h  ‘ 

charas  of  thofe  wild  buftt  ri  “ thc 

aL‘L^ai  compojitions,  m 
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which  were  celebrated  their  favourite  occupations  of 
love  or  war,  were  yet  little  able  to  criticife  any  other 
works,  than  thole  which  were  addreffed  to  the  im¬ 
agination,  or -the  hear!  T  >  -U  ft  fx  r  • 1 
’ ,  ,  aeart-  J  o  abi tract  reafomngs  on 

,  ‘  tril)Utes  and  the  difpenfations  of  the  Deity  to 

ctrTrT  eXCdhnAs  »f  religions,  to  il* 
and  to  ,  h f  f  :n7  °ee  religious  fyftcm  in  all  its  parts, 
a.  .  "  lGlce  of  its  various  proofs,  they  were 

inattentive.  In  fuch  a  fituation  the  appearance 
cl  a  work,  which  poileffed  fomething  like  wifilom 

SraTed  fh TT  f  i-  Prefc»bed  *6  rules,  and  ik 

d  Jew’  and  comparatively  fublime  the 

it  wa/  ,  SPfaeat!’/  °f lts  «al  and  permanent  mer- 

come  the  Sn?/fC1^their  aftonilllmcnt,  and  to  be- 
r  r  kndard  couture  cpmpofition. 

‘  *‘>the  "tr:E  Penods  of  the  literature  of  every  cou~ 

he/Tc  UnS°ftbiskind  happened.  The  ft 

t„n  •  G.refiaa  poetry  very  obvioufly  influenced  the 
the  charafler  oP’t'- e  ^P0  a;u^  tinctured  with 

;sr  the  ** 

v^:^S?o0^bia  Sd  “  thV-fpea  ad~ 

to  his  followers  the  ™k,  of  Sfe  '*** 

WM  »WP  of  Heaven  whiejr  Hd  fV,  h,  '  ,f 
were  not  confined  therefore  to  rW  f  .  ‘  1  hc7 

s  fo  bhemibr  K  a  ,  e  l°  that  admiration,  v/hh-b 

.  **oeraJIy  bellowed  on  the  eariiefl-  a- .  • 

genius ;  or  to  t’mt  ..  c  IIeit  produchcjns  of 

Very  where  regard  thp™-;  "  *  i  M  Ult  1  w*1:ch  men 
out! try  ;  hJ% fi  ^  ongiaa!.c°mpofitions  of  their 

heir  piety  To  kn  a,dm,r?tiM  >%  blendit! 

he  JrnnlfJL  faemot1  ^  «f 

1  Hcaver‘ ;  “d  'vfeobL Toft  S' aed  ISdl  ’ 

miration 
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miration  in  the  perufal  of  its  beauties,  feemed  moil 
fitly  the  objeft  of  that  mercy,  which  had  given  it  to 
ignorant  man.  The  Koran,  therefore,  became  natu¬ 
rally  and  neceffarily  the  ftandard  of  tafte.  With  a 
language  thus  hallowed  in  their  imaginations,  they 
were  too  well  fatisfied,  either  to  difpute  its  elegance, 
or  improve  its  ftru&ure.  In  fucceedmg  ages  the  ad¬ 
ditional  fanftion  of  antiquity,  or  prefcription,  was  giv¬ 
en  to  thofe  compofitions  which  their  fathers  had  ad¬ 
mired  :  and  while  the  belie!  of  its  divine  original 
continues,  that  admiration  winch  has  thus  become 
the  teft  and  the  duty  of  the  faith'  11 1,  can  neither  be 
altered  nor  diminifhed. 

When  therefore  we  con  fide r  thefe  peculiar  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  Koran,  we  have  no  reaion  to  he  lurpriled 
at  the  admiration  in  which  it  is  held.  .  But,  it  de¬ 
scending  to  a  more  minute  inveftig,ation  of  it,  we 
confider  its  perpetual  iiiconfiftence  and  abfurdity,  we 
ihall  indeed  nave  came  for  aftoniifimeot  at  that  weak- 
nefs  of  humanity,  which  could  ever  have  received 
fuch  compofitions  as  the  work  of  the  Deity. 

The  firft  praife  pf  all  the  productions  of  genius,  is 
invention  ;  that  quality  of  the  mind,  which  by  the 
extent  and  quicknefs  of  its  views,  is  capable  ot  the 
largeft  conceptions,  and  of  forming  new  combina¬ 
tions  of  objects  the  moil  diftant  and  unufual.  But 
the  Koran  bears  little  impreffion  pf  this  tranfcendent 
character.  Its  materials  arc  wholly  borrowed  from 
the  Jewifh  and  Chriftian  fcriptures,  from  the  Talmu- 
dical  legends  and  apocryphal  gofpels  then  current  in 
the  Eaft,  and  from  the  traditions,  and  fables  which 
abounded  in  Arabia.  The  materials  collecteu  fiom 
thefe  feveral  fources,  are  litre  heaped,  together,  with 
perpetual  and  needlefs  repetitions,  without  any  fett  e 

principle  or  vifible  connection. 

When  a  great  part  of  the  life  of  Mahomet  had 
been  fpent  in  preparatory  meditation  on  the  iyitem 
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he  was  about  to  eftablifh,  its  chapters  were  dealt  out 
flowly  and  feparately  during  the  long  period  of  three 
and  twenty  years.  Yet  thus  defective  in  its  ftru&ure 
and  not  lefs  exceptionable  in  its  doctrines,  was  the 
work  which  Mahomet  delivered  to  his  followers  as 
the  oracles  of  God.  * 

The  moll  prominent  feature  of  the  Koran,  that 
point  of  excellence  in  which  the  partiality  of  its  ad¬ 
mirers  has  ever  delighted  to  view  it,  is  the  fublime 
notion  it  generally  impreffes  of  the  nature  and  attri¬ 
butes  of  God.  If  its  author  had  really  derived  thefe 
juft  conceptions  from  the  inlpiration  of  that  Being 
whom  they  attempt  to  deferibe,  they  would  not  have 
been  furrounded,  as  they  now  are  on  every  fide,  with 
error  and  abfurdity.  But  it  might  cafily  be  proved, 
that  whatever  it  juftly  defines  of  the  divine  attributes, 
was  borrowed  from  our  holy  feripture  ;  which  even 
from  its  firft  promulgation,  but  efpecially  from  the 
completion  of  the  New  Teftament,  has  extended  the 
views,  and  enlightend  the  understandings  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  and  thus  furnifhed  them  with  arms,  which 
have  too  often  been  ineffectually  turned  againft  itfelf 
by  its  ungenerous  enemies. 

In  this  inftance  particularly,  the  copy  is  far  below 
the  great  original,  both  in  the  propriety  of  its  images, 
and  the  force  of  its  deferiptions.  Out  holy  feriptures 
are  the  only  compofitions  that  can  enable  the  dim 
fignt  of  mortality  to  penetrate  into  the  invifible  world, 
and  to  behold  a  glimple  of  the, divine  perfections, 
accordingly,  when  they  would  reprefent  to  us  the 
lappinels  of  heaven,  they  deferibe  it,  not  by  any 
mi ng  minute  and  particular,  but  by  fomething  p*ene~ 
nd  and  great ;  fomething,  that  without  defeendi cm  to 
any  determinate  object,  may  at  once  by  its  beauty 

am[ilenn7’  exc\te  our  wifhes  and  elevate  our 
a  recti  on  s.  Though  in  the  prophetical  and  cvangeli- 

wntings  the  joys  that  ftiall  attend  us  in  a  future 
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Hcifc  sic  often  mentioned  with  srclent  CKlmirntion, 
they  are  exprefled  rather  by  aliufion  than  fimilitude* 
rather  by  indifinite  and  figurative  terms,  than  by  any¬ 
thing  fixed  and  determinate,  *  Eye  hath  not '  feen , 
nor  ear  beard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of 
raaei,  toe  things  which  God  loath  prepared  for  them  that 
love  him.  What  a  reverence  and  aftonilhment  does 
this  paflage  excite  in  every  hearer  of  tafte  and  piety  l 
\Vhat  energy,  and  at  the  fame  time  what  fimplicity 
in  the  expreifion  ?  How  fubiime,  and  at  the  fame 


time,  how  obfcure  is  the  imagery 
Differe  nt  was  the  con 


? 


_  -5  me  cuiiduft  of  Mahomet  in  his  de- 
fcriptions;  of  heaven  and  of  pafadiie.  Unaffiited  by 
the  neceflary  influence  of  virtuous  intentions  and  di¬ 
vine  inspiration,  he  was  neither  dehrous,  nor  indeed 
able  to  exalt  the  minds  of  men  to  fubliifle  coiiceotions, 

#  ■  ^  ,  i.  >y 

or  to  rational  expectations.  By  attempting  to  ex¬ 
plain  what  is  inconceivable,  to  defcribe  what  is  inef¬ 
fable,  and  to  materialize  what  in  itfel.f  is  fpiritual  j 
he  abfurdly  and  impioufly  aimed  to  fehfualize  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  the  divine  eflence.  Thus  he  fabricated  a  fvf- 
tem  of  incoherence,  a  religion  of  depravity,  totally 
repugnant  indeed  to  the  nature  of  that  Being,  who, 
as  he  pretended,  was  its  object  ;  but  therefore  more 
likely  to  accord  With  the  appetites  and  conceptions  of 
a  corrupt  and  fenfuai  age. 

That  I  may  not  appear  to  exalt  our  Scriptures  thus 
far  above  the  Koran  by  an  unreafonable  preference, 
I  (hall  prodiice  a  part  of  the  fecond  chapter  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  which  is  defer vedly  admired  by  the  Mahometans, 
who  wear  it  engraved  on  their  ornaments,  and  recite 
it  in  their  prayers- 

f  a  God  !  there  is  no  God  but  he  ;  the  living,  the 
felf-fubfifting  :  neither  Humber  nor  fleep  feizeth  him  : 
to  him  belongeth  whatfoever  is  in  heaven,  and  on 
.earth.  Who  is  he  that  can  intercede  with  him  but 
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through  his  good  pleafure  ;  He  knoweth  that  which 
is  paft,  and  that  which  is  to  come.  His  throne  is  ex¬ 
tended  over  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  prefervation. 
of  both  is  to  him  no  burden.  He  is  the  high,  the 
irnighty.’! 

To  this  defcription  who  can  rcfufe  the  praife  of 
magnificence  ?  Part  of  that  magnificence  however  is 
to  be  referred  to  that  verfe  of  the  Pfalmift,  whence  it 
was  borrowed,  #  He  that  keepeth  Ifrael ,  Jhall  neither 
J lumber ,  nor  Jlecp . 

Rut  if  we  compare  it  with  that  other  p adage  of  the 
fame  infpired  Pfalmift,  all  its  boafted  grandeur  is  at 
once  obfeured,  and  Jolt  in  the  blaze  of  a  greater 
light. 

f  0  my  God ,  take  me  not  away  in  the  midjl  of  my  days  ; 
thy  years  are  throughout  all  generations .  Of  old  hajl 
thou  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  heavens 
are  the  work  of  thy  hands .  They  fall  perifh ,  but  thou 
[halt  endure  ;  yea  all  of  them  fall  wax  old ,  as  doth  a 
garment  ;  as  a  vejiure  Jhalt  thou  change  them ,  and  they 
Jhall  be  changed  ;  but  thou  art  the  fame,  and  thy  years 
{hall  not  fail. 

The  Koran,  therefore,  upon  a  retrofpeciive  view 
of  thefe  feveral  circumftances,  far  from  fupporting 
its  arrogant  claim  to  a  fupernatural  work,  finks  be¬ 
low  the  level  of  many  compofitions  confeffedly  of 
human  original  ;  and  ftill  lower  does  it  fall  in  "our 
eftimation,  when  compared  with  that  pure  and  per¬ 
fect  pattern  which  we  juftly  admire  in  the  Scriptures 
of  truth. 

It  being  then  abundantly  apparent,  that  no  mira¬ 
cle  either  was  externally  performed  for  the  fupport, 
or  is  internally  involved  in  the  compofition  of  the 
Mahometan  revelation,  we  proceed  to  inquire,  whe- 
tner  it  be  better  attefted  by  prophecy,  that  other 
r  rand  evidence  of  a  million  from  Heaven  ? 

The 
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The  knowledge  of  futurity  is  one  of  the  moft  une¬ 
quivocal  aixd  incommunicable  charafters  of  the  moll 
-High.  By  this  he.  ftamps  a  feal  on  the  genuine  illap- 
.  of  J113  fp^it,  and  diftinguiflies  them  from  the  vif- 
ions  of  enthufiafm  and  the  fables  of  impofture  Of 
tins  Mahomet  was  confcious,  and  endeavoured  to 
avail  himfelf.  Senfible  of  the  credibility  that  arifes 
mom  the  evidence  of  prophecy,  he  appealed  to  pro- 
phecy  for  the  authenticity  of  his  million. 

,  1  heie  were  no  popular  prophetic  traditions  amono- 
tne  Arabians,  that  might  be  wrefted  to  favour  his 
pretenfions.  The  Jewiih  and  Chriftian  fcriptures, 
therefore,-  which  he  acknowledged  as  divine,  were 
the  only  fources  whence  he  could  attempt  to  derive 
any  predictions  of  his  coming’. 

Though  the  later  advocates  of  the  Mahometan 
caufe -have,  laboured  to  difcover  fuch  predictions  in 
our  Bible  in  its  prefent  form,  we  know  that  it  con¬ 
tains  nothing-  to  countenance  their  attempt.  So 
weak  a:  claim  the  great  pretender  himfelf  forebore  to 
aheage  5  and  more  artfully  refted  his  pretenfions  on 
a  faLJiood,  which,  though  itill  more  abfurd  aud 
improbable,  is,  by  its  very  abfurdity,  more  difficult 
to  be  difproved.  lie  frequently  and  boldly  affirmed, 
that  I113  miffion  had  been  foretold  by  the  prophets 
in  the  Hebrew  Teftament,  and  more  particularly  by 
Chrift  in  the  Gofpel :  and  that  both  Jews  and  Chrif- 
tians,  expeding  his  coming,  and  dreading,  his  fuccefs,. 
had  concurred  in  the  atrocious  crime  of  mutilating 
theii  fciiptuies ;  and,  to  deprive  him  of  the  telfimo- 
ny  thofe  prophecies  afforded,  had  expunged  them 
from  the  facred  pages. 

But,  the  idea  of  this  pretended  corruption  of  the 
facred  writings,  draws  after  it  a  train  of  the  moll 
improbable  conclufions.  That  the  molt  difeordant 
fefts  had  united  in  deftroying  an  article  of  ther  own 
faith,  for  the  unaccountable  purpofe  of  difcrediting  a 
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;perfon  to  be  born  in  a  future  age  $  and  that  their  at¬ 
tempt  lucceeded  in  thus  mutilating  a  book  clilperfed 
through  every  country  in  every  language,  is  among 
the  confequehces  of  this  extraordinary  hypothecs- 
But  we  have  the  flrongeft  realons  to  believe,  that 
our  holy  fcript tires,  by  the  care  of  a  good  providence, 
have  defcended  to  us  pure  and  perfeft,  from  their 


original  times 


There  is  indeed  no  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of 
any  competitions,  but  what  equally  attends  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament.  Nay,  there  are  no 
ancient  writings  which  bear  fuch  peculiar  and  dif- 
criminating  charafteriftics  of  authenticity.  Their 
importance  made  them  fubjefts  of  deep  attention  and 
confideration  ;  and  their  authority  occafioned  them 
to  be  appealed  to  by  chriftians  of  every  perfuafiom 
Different  lefts  watched  over  them  with  a  jealous  eye, 
left  they  fhould  be  corrupted  ;  and  as  each  made 
them  a  ftandard,  each  contributed  to  preferve  their 
identity. 

To  confirm  its  (till  further  in  this  opinion,  we  have 
the  concurring  teftimony  of  many  ancient  writers, 
of  the  primitive  fathers  of  the  church,  and  of  here¬ 
tics  who  maintained  the  mod  clafhing  and  oppofite 
tenets  ;  whofe  fcriptural  quotations,  though  made 
with  different  views  from  different  copies,  all  uniform¬ 
ly  refer  to  one  and  the  fame  Bible.  The  very  excep¬ 
tions  to  this  general  petition  are  few,  and  contribute 
additional  proofs  in  favour  of  the  facred  text  :  for 
every  mutilation,  however  inconfiderable,  every  de¬ 
pravation,  however  artful,  to  which  the  rage  of  con- 
troverfy  had  given  birth,  were  inflantly  detefted  by 
the  aftivity,  and  expofed  by  the  indignation  of  the 
oppofite  party. 

There  are  extant  at  this  day  various  manuferipts 
of  both  feftaments,  much  older  than  the  Hejra. 
Such  are  the  Vatican  and  Alexandrian  manuferipts  £ 

the 
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oatcs  of  .which  are  o*pnprnlixr  r  i  i  , 
ics  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  ^  aicnbed  by  the  crit~ 

where  find  anv  mention  of  MaIUry*  In  we  no 

iufions  to 

dent  with  my  pi?n  nor  'T  {Ubjea  is  neithe1' 

argument;  fincct «V? SSio? of?7  W."7 
ous^  proofs  will  afford  the  cleareil  convifflon  thm 
if" tr  T?”1  prophecies  which  Mahomet  alleged 

Sr he  “d; 

Thus  was  a  man  of  no  common  talents  reiinrpr? 

hy  tile  very  nature  o£  his  enternrirp  h  ?  u 
of  Iiimfelf  tn  -  enteipriie  to  bear  record 

ruDDo^H  iS*f  PP  h,j  °Wn  caufe  b7  bis  own  un- 
luppoited  tefhmony,  and  to  maintain  a  weak  ard  do 

fencelefs  claim  by  a  futile  and  abfurd  appeal  to  nrn 
phecies  which  had  no  exigence.  1  P  P 

*aJ PPearsAen,_  that  the  pretenfions  of  Mahomet 

Z]  ;vUC:°mp?nwd  by  any  ol  Aofe  marks  of  exter- 

iirm  and  Jo  dT*  ”3?  ^Yf  be  exPeaed  t0  con- 

Pr00fs  willch  be  adduced  in  fupport  of  his  chims  are 
in.e'er*  Point  0l'  Vlew»  “weak  and  unfatisfaftory  To 
imracubus  power,  that  moft  infallible  and  dedfive 
teft  or  aivme  mterpofition,  he  openly  declaimed  ev 

SR 1  S*  <Wl  its  tmcrffty  to 

confirm  the  million  of  a  prophet.  He  deemed  it 

fufficient  to  appeal  to  a  fecret  and  unattefted  inter- 

cojfye  with  an  angel  ;  and  above  all,  to  the  inimita- 

r  e  exceHence  and  fublimity  of  the  Koran."  To  the 

ioi  mer  oi  them  pretences  no  ferious  attention  is  due  • 

the  da^s  M  in  fuPP°«  of 
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-a  exiabhfii  its  own  authenticity.  With  regard  to  the 
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boahed  excellence  of  the  Koran,  which,  as  the  im* 
poftor  alledged,  bore  hrong  and  viftble  characters  of 
an  almighty  hand,  and  was  defigned  by  God  to  coni- 
penfate  the  want  of  miraculous  power,  and  to  fupply 
every  defect  of  external  evidence,  we  have  already 
feen  how  ill  founded  are  its  haughty  and  arrogant 
pretenfions  to  a  divine  original. 

From  a  view  of  the  real  merits  of  that  celebrated 
work,  and  from  a  conlideration  of  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumharices  under  which  it  \vas  written  and  delivered 
to  the  world  ;  from  its  want  of  invention,  of  order, 
of  confiftency  ;  from  the  real  character  and  abilities 
of  its  author;  and  from  the  fignal  advantages  which  he 
enjoyed  in  a  language  copious  and  exprellive,  harmo¬ 
nious  and  refined  ;  in  the  years  which  were  fpent  in 
previous  meditation,  and  the  ftill  longer  fpace  which 
was  afterwards  employed  m  its  compofition  ;  and 
above  all,  in  the  opinions,  the  habits,  and  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  his  countrymen  ;  I  fay,  from  a  due  confidera¬ 
tion  of  thefe  important  particulars,  we  are  fully  jufti- 
fied  in  refolving  all  its  merit  and  ail  its  fuccefs,  into 
the  agency  of  ordinary  and  human  caufes. 

But  the  evidence  which  Mahomet  alledged  in  fup- 
port  of  the  character  he  had  affumed,  was  not  only  in 
itfelf  fallacious  and  equivocal ;  we  may  alfo  trace  plain 
marks  of  impofture  in  the  manner  in  which  that  evi¬ 
dence  was  propofed  and  enforced.  Senfible  of  the 
weaknefs  of  his  credentials,  and  of.  the  fufpicion  to 
which  the  proofs  he  had  adduced  were  juftiy  liable 
he  anxioufly  laboured  to  miflead  the  unwary,  and  to 
confound  the  ignorant  by  the  arrogance  of  his  claims, 
and  the  confidence  of  his  affertions. 

.  1  hus>  inftead  0f  delivering  his  pretended  revela¬ 
tion  to  his  followers,  and  leaving  it  to  hand  or  fail 
by  Lie  aetermmation  of  their  own  cool  and  difpaf- 
nonate  judgment,  he  endeavoured  to  anticipate  their 
opinions,  employed  every  artifice  to  enhance  its  mer- 
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it,  and  embraced  every  opportunity  to  exaggerate  it# 
excellence  by  the  molt  pompous  and  elaborate  enco¬ 
miums  on  its  perfection. 

Hence  aiofe  bis  bold  and  haughty  debnnce  of  the 
united  powers  of  every  order  of  created  beino-s,  to 
produce  a  woik  or  equal beauty  and  fublimity  with 
the  miraculous  Koran  ;  hence  too  proceeded,  his 
groundlefs,  yet  olfentatious  appeal  to  the  teftimony 
ol  the  ancient  prophets  ;  from  whofe  writings  he  was 
eonfeffedly  unable  to  produce  a  fingle  prediction, 
which  could,  with  any  probability  of  conftruction^ 
be  wrelted  to  favour  his  pretenfions. 

Compelled  by  the  nature  of  his  fituation  and  de- 
ngn,  to  fupport  one  impious  falfehood  by  another. 
Kill  more  atrocious,  the  artifice  and  the  audacity  of 
the  impoftor  carried  him  yet  farther  ;  and,  in  order 
to  afford  fome  countenance  to  his  extravagant  appeal 
to  the  evidence,  of  prophecy,  induced  him  to 
charge  both  Jews  and  Chriftians  with  the  odious, 
but  impollible  crime  of  corrupting  their  fcriptures. 

Such  were  the  vain  pretences,  and  fuch  the  unfub- 
ffantial  proofs  by  which  the  prophet  of  Arabia  labour¬ 
ed  to  confirm  and  to  authenticate  his  million.  But 
far  different  was  the  conduft,  and  different  the  evi¬ 
dence,  which  was  adduced  by  Jefus  Chrift,  in  fupport 
of  his  claim  to  the  chara&er  and  office  of  the  Meffiah. 

Into  this  contrail,  however,  the  time  will  not  at  pre¬ 
sent  permit  me  to  enter.  The  confideration  of  that 
long  and  aftonilhing  train  of  Miracles,  and  of  that 
equally  ftupendous  chain  of  prophecies,  on  whofe 
collective  evidence,  as  on  a  firm  and  immoveable  ba¬ 
ils,  our  holy  religion  ultimately  tells  would  unavoid¬ 
ably  lead  me  into  too  wide  a  field  of  inveftigation. 

The  infinite  importance  of  the  fubjefts  naturally 
demands  our  moll  ferious  and  earned  attention,  and 
is,  I  trull,  fufficient  fully  to  jultify  me  in  referring 
them  asobjectsof  future  atidmcre  particular  difcuffion.. 

SERMON 
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5 E S-U S  ANSWERED— THE  WORKS  THAT  I  DO  IN  MY  FATHER  S  NAME, 

THEY  BEAR  WITNESS  OF  ME. 

J~f  AVING  in  my  laft  difcourfe  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  expoi'e  that  empty  fhew  of  external  evidence, 
by  which  the  Arabian  impoftor  laboured  to  fupport 
his  impious  pretenfions,  1  now  proceed,  ir  puriuance 
of  my  general  plan,  to  examine  and  date  the  proofs 
on  which  Jefus  Chrift  reded  his  claim  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  divine  <teacher.  In  the  words  which  1  have 
now  read  to  you,  our  Lord  replies  to  the  captious 
quedions  of  the  Jews  concerning  his  dignity  and  of¬ 
fice  ;  and  refers  them  to  the  Miracles  which  he 
■wrought  as  affording  plain  and  undeniable  evidence 

of  his  million.  ■:  s. 

Every  one  knows,  what  is  meant  by  a  Miracle  ; 
though  divines  have  differed  about  the  precife  terms 
.of  definition.  Some  have  defined  it  in  language  too 
loofe  and  equivocal  ;  and  have  thus  confounded  that 
which  is  unaccountable  with  that  which  is  miracu¬ 
lous  :  others,  to  avoid  this  extreme,  have  fo  narrowed 
the  definition  as  to  make  it  inapplicable  even  to  events 
which  are  truly  entitled  to  that  denomination.  1  will 
not  attempt  to  give  fuch  a  definition  as  fhall  be  exatt 
without  being  defeftive  ;  and  comprehenfive  without 
being  redundant.  It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  by  a  Mi¬ 
racle  I  mean,  “  An  event  out  of  the  ordinary  and 
fettled  courfe  of  nature,  and  fuch  as  could  not  have 
been  produced  either  by  the  operation  of  its  general 
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lav;?,  or  the  combination  of  contino-om  m- 
fiances  •”  r>v  «  .  .  contingent  circum* 

b7  -r 

S  be"!?'™  r=<!“ired  the  a“““  of  a  fupernd 

O 

*  A  celebrated  champion  of  infhldPar  yn  •  r 
cufly  or  error prmflw  ™  •  *  •  mnaelny,  has  mfidi- 
t'l  °  e"oneoufly  maintained  a  Miracle  to  be  con- 

r  >  L0  e-penence  ;  whereas  it  is  in  reality  onlv dif¬ 
ferent  from  it.  Experience  informs  u  S 

of-7«HinM„y  informal  Z 

.iern^clufe  7*  Tth<:  >PP»oation  of 

,  cauies,  and  fometimes  at  the  mere  wmrl  ~ 

prophet,  and  without  the  vifible  application  of  causes" 

are  fads  not  inconfiftent  with  each  other  M  the 

ngC.o  ^ecoodlcabk  a^ordi 

propc..  cattfe  ;  each  may  exiil  i/deplndtTy'rf Z 
n-r  and  eacn  is  known  by  its  own  proper  proof 

oroll  “fe  "  As  f-«  caZs  Zn 

experience  i?  TTV°  ,hofe  We  *  «P=«  W 

i0metimes  be  produced  which  we  do  not  ex- 

CW°  p  pnd°  flnCC  thkrefore  a  Oracle  to  be  falfe,  be- 
vaule  it  is  different  from  experience,  is  only  to  con 

elude  agamft  its  general  exigence  from  theory  dr 

cumftance  which  confutes  its  particular  natuie  • 

for  if  it  were  not  different  from -Experience where 

-o°u’dl  bo' d  ^  PUlanty  ?  Cr  What  Particular  proof 
comd  be  drawn  from  it,  if  it  happened  according  to 

ed  in0dtnaiT  tram  °/  human  ev*ms>  or  was  indud- 
edm  the  operation  of  the  general  laws  of  nature^ 

L  ,graat  tnaJ  rt  doss  dlffer  from  experience  :  but 
...  I  c”?  pyf™e  to  make  our  experience  the  (tan. 
d.rd  of  the  divine  conduct.  He  that  acknowledges 

a  God 

*  Mr.  Hume 
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a  God,  mufl  at  leaf!  admit  the  poilibility  of  a  Miracle. 
I  he  Atheift  that  makes  him  infeparable  from  what  is 
called  nature,  and  binds  him  to  its  laws  bv  an  infur* 
mountable  neceflity  ■  that  deprives  him  of  will,  and 
wiidom,  and  power,  as  a  diftin#  and  independent  Be. 
ing,  may  deny  even  the  very  poflibility  of  a  miracu¬ 
lous  mterpofuion,  which  can  in  any  inftance  fufpend 
or  counteract  thole  general  laws  by  which  the  world 
is  governed.  But  he  who  allows  of  a  firft  caufe  in  it- 
lelr  perfect  aad  intelligent,  abftractedly  from  thofe  ef- 
iects  which  hzs  wiidom  and  power  have  produced 
pmft  at  the  fame  time  allow,  thatthis  caufe  can  be  under 
no  luch  reltramts  as  to  be  debarred  the  liberty  of  con- 
trolmg  its  laws  as  often  as  it  fees  fit.  Surelv  the  Being 
tnav  made  the  world,  can  govern  it,  or  any  part  of  it 
in  luch  a  manner  as  he  pleafes :  and  he  that  conftitut- 
ed  the  very  laws  by  which  it  is  in  genera!  conducted 
may  fufpend  the  operation  of  thofe  laws  in  any  given 
inltance ;  or  imprefs  new  powers  on  matter,  in  order 
to  produce  new  and  extraordinary  effedis. 

here  indeed  it  is  proper  for  'me  to  obferve,  that 
lhe  f.orce  exerted  in  every  Miracle  is  finite,  and 
jnay,  ,n  many  cafes  be  in  itfelf  far  left  than  what  we 
fee  employed  m  the  ordinary  courfe  of  the  world, 
i  he  hidden  fufpenfion  of  the  force,  which  preferves 
any  one  planet  m  its  orbit,  is  lefs  than  the  conftant 
exercife  .  of  that  force,  which  preferves  all  the 
pianets  in  tneir  refpective  orbits;  and  vet  if  mav 

ProPej_  Y  miraculous.  It  is  not  therefore  nee- 
-flaiy  to  fay,  that  Miracles  cannot  be  performed  bv 
.  power  left  than  infinite.  That  no  beinp  can  ehanne' 

J1i  <f?flunt,ei1aa’  or  hperfede  the  order  pf  things  as  el- 

aohfhed  by  the  Deity,  without  his  appointment  is 
ndeed  the  dear  and  neceflary  confluence  of  his 

'hanee'V^n  ’  1  Ut  that  ile  nla^  aPP°mt  them  to 

ifthfV  Vr  eS  nQ  COntradiaion  :  that  purpofes 
the  highcft  moment  may  be  anfwered  by  fuch  an 

lomtment,  implies  no  ablurdity ;  and  therefore,  in 
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the  cafe  of  Miracles,  whether  the  Deity  performs 
them  immediately  by  himfelf,  or  mediately  by  other 
agents,  the  great  ends  of  religion  are  equally  fecured, 
and  the  proofs  of  his  interpofition  may  be  equally 
luminous. 

Miracles  may  be  claffed  under  two  heads  :  thofe 
which  confift  in  a  train  or  combination  of  events ,  which 
could  not  have  relulted  from  the  ordinary  arrange¬ 
ments  of  Providence  ;  and  thofe  particular  operations 
which  are  performed  by  inftruments  and  agents  in¬ 
competent  to  effect  them  without  a  preternatural 
power. 

In  the  conduct  of  Providence  refpedting  the  Jewifh 
people,  from  the  earlieft  periods  of  their  exiltence,  as 
a  diftindf  clafs  of  fociety,  to  the  prefent  time,  we  be¬ 
hold  a  Angularity  of  circumftance  and  procedure, 
which  we  cannot  account  for  on  common  principles,. 
Comparing  their  condition  and  fituation  with  that  of 
other  nations,  we  can  meet  with  nothing  fimilar  to  it 
in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  So  remarkable  a  differ¬ 
ence,  confpicuous  in  every  revolution  of  their  hiftory, 
could  not  have  fubfifted  through  mere  accident. 
I  here  mull  have  been  a  caufe  adequate  to  fo  extraor¬ 
dinary  an  effect.  Now,  what  fhould  this  caufe  be, 
but  an  interpofition  of  Providence  in  a  manner  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  courfe  of  its  general  government  - 
for  the  phenomenon  cannot  be  explained  by  any  ap¬ 
plication  of  thofe  general  caufes  and  effects  that  ope¬ 
rate  in  other  cafes. 

The  original  propagation  of  Chriftianity  was.  like- 
wife  an  event,  which  clearly  difcovered  a  miraculous 
interpofition.  The  circumftances  which  attended  it 
were  fuch,  as  cannot  rationally  be  accounted  for  on 
any  other  poftulgtum.  I  have  already  coniidered 
this  fubjedt  at  large.  I  would  now  obferve,  that  the 
inftitutions  of  the  Law  and  the  Gofpel  may  not  only 
appeal  for  their  confirmation  to  a  train  of  events , 
which,  taken  in  a  general  and  combined  view,  point 

,  ’  "  '  '  ’  put 
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*<jut  an  extraordinary  defignation,  and  vindicate  their 
claim  to  a  divine  authority  ;  but  all'o  to  a  number  of 
■particular  operations ,  which,  confidered  diftinftly,  or 
in  a  feparate  and  detached  light,  evidently  difplay  a 
fupernatural  power,  immediately  exerted  on  the  oc- 
cafion. 

Since?  Chrift  himfelf  conftantly  appealed  to  theCe 
works  as  the  evidences  of  his  divine  million  . and  char- 
rafter,  we  will  briefly  examine,  how  far  they  juftificd 
and  confirmed  his  pretentions* 

That  our  Lord  laid, the  greatest  ftrefs  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  they  afforded  5  nay,  that  he  confidered  that 
evidence  as  fufficient  to  authenticate  his  claims  to  the 
office  of  the  Meffiah  with  all  reafonable  and  well  dit- 
pofed  inquirers,  is  manifeft  not  only  from  tne  words 
of  my  text,  but  alfo  from  a  great  variety  of  other  pafi 
fages  in  the  Evangelifts. 

Thus,  when  the  difeiples  of  John  were  fent  to  Chrift 
to  receive  from  his  own  lips  the  m oft  fatisfaftory 
proofs  of  his  divine  miffion,  he  referred  them  to  his. 
Miracles.  #  Gb,  faid  he,  and  Jhew  to  John  again  thofc 
things  which  ye  hear  and  fee  the  blind  receive  their 
fght ,  the  lame  walk ,  the  lepers  are  clcanfed ,  the  dcef 
hear ,  and  the  dead  are  raifed  up.  Again,  f  Jf  I  do  not 
the  works  of  my  Father ,  believe  me  not  :  but  if  l  do , 
though  ye  believe  not  me ,  believe  the  works. 

This  appeal  to  Miracles. was  founded  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  juft  and  obvious  grounds. 

First,  that  they  are  vifible  proofs  of  divine  appro¬ 
bation,  as  well  as  of  divine  power  :  for  it  would  have 
been  inconclufive  to  have  reft, ed. an  appeal  on  the  tef- 
timony  of  the  flatter,  if  it  had  not  at  the  fame  time 
included  an  evidence  of  the  former  :  and  it  was  in¬ 
deed  a  natural  inference,  that  working  of  Miracles  in 
defence  of  a  particular  caufe,  was  the  leal  of  Heaven 
-  U  the  truth  of  that  caufe.  To  fuppofe  the  contrary, 

K  4  would 
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SaJures  to  b”/decei,‘Id  •  S  hh 

a  view  to  deceive  them.  The  tndufio^0  hK™? 
man,  whom  our  Saviour  reftored  tn  f  l  J^ch  the 
this  Miracle,,  was  exceedingly  juft  aid' V 5°^ 
the  common  fentiments  and  imnreffl  found^on 

JnnerTbut  V 

«  71^  “• 

that  -was  bom  blind  If'/?  !'hc  eyes  °f  me 

ga^fi  T't&  i  SS  ™’ef! 

Si7  £  Sr Jf  0biSi 

f=  aa  ,hts  will'3  tSC,“  blI“PP°W  »  couni 
,ure  at  al  hk  F 

;"„cr«tibk  thf Mi- 

°/  ™k,'de  f ritS:.  -p***™*,  Of , heir  i nSS« 
fumption  and°  dependmS  uPon  gratuitous  at 
ounces  and  rhf  ?  ferJ  dangerou«  confe- 
ulous  fuperftition, 

folvable  into  natural  cfZ  0ft“  re‘ 

clef affoffs  S' w  °“  •  kord  W«le<i  to  his  Mira- 

fat  ,h„Kf  h"  dlV1”e  mil!ion.  i‘  prcfuppofed 

bear  the  ft  ?f  fuch  2  *'  "aid 

Dear  me  Itntteft  examination  ;  that  thev  had  nil  th„f 

cntena  which  could  poffibly  diftinguiih  Them  ft™ 
duJ-10ns  01  enthufiafin,  and  the  artifices  of  im. 

p  of  lure ; 
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pofture ;  elfe  the  appeal  would  have  been  fallacious 
and  equivocal. 

He  appealed  to  them  with  all  the  confidence  of  an 
upright  mind,  totally  poflfeffed  with  a  confcioufnefs  of 
their  truth  and  reality*  This  appeal  was  not  drawn 
put  into  any  laboured  argument ;  nor  adorned  by  any 
of  the  embellifnments  of  language.  It  was  fhort, 
fimple,  and  decifive,  He  neither  reafoned  nor  de¬ 
claimed  on  their  nature,  or  their  defign*  He  barely 
pointed  to  them  as  plain  and  indubitable  fa&s,  fuch 
as  fpoke  their  own  meaning,  and  carried  with  them 
their  own  authority. 

The  Miracles  which  our  Lord  performed,  were  too 
public  to  be  fufpected  of  impofture  ;  and  being  obi 
jedts  of  fenfe,  they  were  fecured  againft  the  charge 
of  enthufiaim.  An  impoftor  would  not  have  adted 
fo  abfurdly,  as  to  have  refqued  his  credit  on  the  per¬ 
formance  of  what  he  muft  have  known  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  effect.  And  though  an  enthufiaft,  from 
the  warmth  of  imagination,  might  have  flattered  him- 
felf.  with  a  full  perfuafion  of  his  being  able  to  perform 
fome  miraculous  work  \  yet  when  the  trial  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  an  objedt  of  fenfe,  the  event  muft  foon  have 
expofed  the  delufion.  The  impoftor  would  not  have 
dared  to  fa^y  to  the  blind.  Receive  thy  fight ,  to  the 
deaf,  Hear,  to  the  dumb,  Speak ,  to  the  dead,  Arife ,  to 
the  raging  of  the  fea,  Be  fill  ;  left  he  fhould  injure 
the  credit  of  his  caufe,  by  undertaking  more  than  he 
could,  perform.  And  though  the  enthufiaft,  under 
the  delufion  of  his  paflions  might  have  confidently 
commanded  difeafe  to  fly,  and  the  powers'of  nature 
to  be  fubjedl  to  his  control  ;  yet  their  obedience 
would  not  have  followed  his  command. 

I  he  Miracles  of  Chrift  then  were  fuch  as  an  impof- 
:or  would  not  have  attempted  ;  and  fuch  as  an  en- 
thiifiaft  could  not  have  effected.  They  had  no  dif- 
guiie  ^  and  were. in  a  variety  of  mftances  of  fuch  a 

nature. 
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nature,  as  to  preclude  the  very  poffibility  of  collufion 
lhey  were  performed  m  the  midft  of  his  bittereft  ene, 
mies  ;  and  were  fo  palpable  and  certain  as  to  extort 
me  following  acknowledgement  even  from  perfons 
Y  °  weie  moll  eager  to  oppole  his  doctrines,  and  to 
dilcredit  his  pretenfions  :  *  This  man  doeth  many  Mi¬ 
racles.  Jj  wc  lei  him  thus  alone,  , all  men  will  believe  on 
him. 

r  1  he  .Miracles.  Chrifl  performed,  were  indeed  fuf- 
.  1 Clen-  alarm  the  fears  of  thofe  whofe  downfal  was 

involved  in  his  fuccefs.  Aud  it  was  impodible  for 
t  lem  to  deny  the  faces,  which  to  many  thoufands 
weie  ready  to  atted  On  evidence  too  certain  to  admit 
even  the  poffioility  of  midake,  delufion,  or  impod 
ture’  But  his  enemies,  who  admitted  •  their  reality 
and  yet  refilled  their  defign,  by  not  acknowledging 
the  perfon  who  wrought  them  to  be  the  Mefliah,°had 
recourfe  to  the  mod  impious  and  moll  abfurd  luppo- 
fitions,  in  order  to  evade  their  evidence.  -The  hea¬ 
then  imputed  them  to  fome  occult  power  of  magic  ; 
and  tnus  applied  what  has  no  exidence.in  nature,  in 
order  to  account  for  a  phenomenon  that  exided  out 
of  its  common  courfe.  The  (lories  of  the  Jews,  who. 
confeffed  the  Miracles,  but  denied  what  they  were  in¬ 
tended  to  eflablifh,  are  two  ridiculous  to  be  mention¬ 
ed.  I  mud  not,  however,  omit  to  take  notice  of  the 
wicked  and  blafphemous  cavil  of  the  Pharifees,  and 
the  noble  reply  which  our  Lord  made  to  it.  They 
could  not  deny  the  faff,  but  they  imputed  it  to  the 
agency  of  an  infernal  fpirit.  f  This  fellow, /aid  they , 
cioih  not  caft  out  devils  but  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of 
the  devils.  And  Jefus  knezo  their  thoughts  and  f  'aid 
unto  them ,  Every  kingdom  divided  againjl  itfelf  is 
brought  to  defoliation  ;  and  every  city  or  houfe  divided 
againjl'  itfelf fix all  not  j land :  and  if  Sat  an  caft  out  Satan, 
lee  is  divided  againjl  hinifelf  y  how  jhall  then  his  kingdom^ 
Jiand ?  The 

*  John  xi.  47,  48. 
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The  purity  of  the  doarine  which  was  taught  by 
our  bleffed  Lord,  was  totally  adverfe  to  the  kingdom 
of  darknefs.  It  tended  to  overthrow  it,  by  the  inlro- 
duaion  of  principles  far  different  from  -thole  which 
Satan  would  infpire  ;  and  by  profecuting  obje  »  °  a  ~ 
ly  oppofite  to  thofe  which  that  wicked  and  ma  ignai. 
lpirit  would  tempt  us  to  purfue  :  fo  that  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  prevalence  of  the  kingdom  o  •  >i'  ■> 
kingdom  of  Satan  would  of  courfe  be  dimmifhec,. 
Now,  fuppofing  Miracles  to  be  in  the  power  of  aninter- 
nal  fpirit,  can  it  be  imagined  that  he  would  commu¬ 
nicate  an  ability  of  performing  them  to  perfons,  w  10 
were  countering  his  defigns  ?  Would,  he  by  them 
give  credit  to  a  caufe,  that  tended  to  bring  his  own 

into  diforace  ?  , 

Thus,  as  our  Saviour  appealed  to  Miracles  as 

proofs  of  his  power  ;  fo  he  appealed  to  the  m  herent 
worth  and  purity  of  the  do&rines  they  were  intende 
to  bear  witnefs  to,  as  a  proof  that  the  power  was  of 
God.  In  this  manner  do  the  external  and  internal 
evidences  give  and  receive  mutual  confirmation,  and 

mutual  lultre.  _  _ 

The  truth  of  the  Chriftian  religion  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  whollv  depend  on  the  Miracles  wrought  by  it> 
divine  founder,  though  fufficient  in  theml'elves  to  ei- 
tablifli  his  claims  :  but  in  order  to  give  the  evidence 
of  Miracles  the  ftrpngeft  force  they  could  pofhbly  ac- 
quire,  that  evidence  was  extended  Hill  fartliei  ;  and 
the  fame  power  that  our  Lord  pofieifed,  was  commu¬ 
nicated  to  his  difciples,  and  their  moie  immediate 
fucceifors.  Whilflt  yet  on  earth,  he  imparted  to  them 
this  extraordinary  gift,  as  the  leal  of  their  commit- 
fion,  when  he  fent  them  to  preach  tlie  goipel  .  and 
after  \l\$  glorious  refurreciion  and  atcenhon  into  heav  - 
en,  they  were  endowed  with  powers  yet .  more  ftur 
pendous.  Senfihle  of  the  validity  of  this  kind  of 
evidence,  the  apcilles  of  our  Lord,  with  the  fame  ait- 

*  -  ‘  f  ‘  ’  lefs 
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|«^w£ik”d1(h*gJiS  t?oU"efs  of  co"fd»« 

ft3ntl7  infilled  upon  8thf  M  Sref  rafter,  con, 
as  ftrong  and  undeniable  proo^ofthe^7  hWr?uSht> 

dodnnes.  Thus  the  M,Vn  1  r  th  truth  °f  their 

”>ay  bejuffiy  conf.derelL The  e^T  ^  Lord 
million  and  charafter.  '  tldence  °f  hi$  divine 

If  we  confider  their  nature  ,h  • 
fheir  number  ;  and  if  to  this  Wf  d  gr!atnefs’  and 
that  which  refpeTs  their  .„‘J  “^deration  we  add 

knowledge,  thJtno  oS  coutt  ^  we  muft  *- 
tmlefs  God  was  with  him  '  t?  perfbrmed  them, 
he  the  artifices  of  imvofo'  •  %  t0°  pubHc  tc 

-  numerous,  to  alford  the  and  t0° 

defigned  and  fortuitous  coincidence  f*£ia°n  °J  run " 
pofing  that  the  divine  BeiiSSu  •*  W0.rd’  fuP’ 
io  far  counteract  th*  ^  ®  ,  °u!Cf  anv  inftance 

produce  a  MW G  ZTT  ^  °f  n«^  as  to 
as  a  monument  to  futnr  d  ^°U  d  dfeflgn  that  Miracle 
particular  doS, V SnnoS  °f  ^  of  -Y 

communicating  it  more  effe£hi;.J ^Ceire,  an^  mode  of 
has  chofen.  7  4  tban  that  which  he 

confidently  with  the  defidfof^e  -  °r 

not  to  overpower  OU#  undfrftandLgs  f/S 

donalfvld  mrlfory,Iight’  but  ^  ^ord  us  tVc ht 
t  ona l  evuience  as  is  fuffjcient  to  latisfy  moral  W? 

ers,  who  are  endowed  with  famine  ♦„  mqum- 
truth  •  but  -u  th~  r.  .  Ia5u  t!es  t0  perceive  the 

taIk  “^ajfy'to'forfdt  ain/SS: 

Miracles  in  detail"™  W?  far  t0  Purfue  the  fubjeft  of 

be* 

mift£n  CS  WCre  °f  a  nature  too  palpable 'to  be 

the  precarious^pecdhtions  of^f  °f  “ ?  and  n°£ 

God  might  do  ;  or  the  chi 

cy  concerning  what  he  did.  The  fa^were iS 

ed 
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ed  by  tbofe  who  muff  know  whether  they  were  true 
or  falfe.  The  perfons  who  recorded  them,  were  un¬ 
der  no  pofiible  temptations  to  deceive  the  world.  We 
Can  only  account  for  their  conduct  on  the  fuppofition 
of  their  moft  perfect  conviftion,  and  difintereffed 
fceal.  That  they  fhould  affert  what  they  knew  to  be 
falfe  ;  that  they  fhould  publifh  it  with  fo  much  ar¬ 
dour  ;  that  they  fhould  ref’que  every  thing  dear  to 
humanity,  in  order  to  maintain  it  ;  and  at  lafl  fub- 
mit  to  death,  in  order  to  atteft  their  perfuafion  of  its 
truth  in  thofe  moments  when  impofturc  ufually  drops 
its  mafk,  and  enthufiafm  Ioffes  its  confidence  ;  that 
they  fhould  aft  thus  in  oppofition  to  every  dictate  of 
common  fenfe,  and  every  principle  of  common  hon- 
efty,  every  reftraint  of  fhame,  and  every  impulfe  of 
felfilhnefs  ;  is  a  phenomenon  not  leffs  irreconcileable 
to  the  moral  ftate  of  things  than  Miracles  are  to  the 
natural  conflitution  of  the  world.  Falfehood  natural¬ 
ly  entangles  men  in  contradiction,  and  confounds 
them  with  difmay  :  but  the  love  of  truth  invigorates 
the  mind  ;  the  confcioufnefs  of  integrity  anticipates 
the  approbation  of  God;  and  confcience  Creates  a 
fortitude,  to  which  mere  unfupported  nature  is  often, 
a  ftranger.* 

The  divine  ntifiion  of  our  bleffed  Lord  was  not  on¬ 
ly  fupported  by  a  variety  of  Miracles  which  carried 
with  them  every  mark  of  a  lupernatural  power,  and 
were  immediate  and  vifible  evidences  of  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  great  ruler  of  nature  in  that  caufe  which 
they  were  brought  to  defend  ;  but  it  was  illuflrated 
and  confirmed  by  a  train  of  Prophecies,  which  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  fall,  opened  with  greater  luftre  and 
with  a  wider  profpeft,  as  the  fulnefs  of  time  drew 

near,  m  which  they  were  to  receive  their  accomplifh- 
ment*  1 

To 

*  For  lome  *urt^  obfervations  on  Miracles,  fee  the  Notes. 
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To  Prophecies  then  as  well  as  Miracles,  both  Chrlft 
and  his  Apoftles  frequently  appealed,  as  proofs  of 
Ins  million.  But  he  did  not,  like  Mahomet,  build 
his  pretenfions  on  fome  predi&ions  that  had  no  exif, 
tcric^  ,  01  on  others  of  which  the  conveyance  was 
traditionary,  and  the  meaning  was  equivocal.  On 
the  contrary  he  appealed  to  thofe  that  were  aCtually 
contained  in  public  and  folemn  records,  and  which 
had  been  preserved  for  ages,  with  the  care  and  rev¬ 
erence  which  was  due  to  their  high  authority  and 
momentuous  import-*  Ihefe  records  were  preferved 
in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  who  admitted  their  di¬ 
vinity,  and  were  well  informed  of  their  contents,  fo 
that  he  could  not  be  accufed  of  fupporting  his  claims 
by  doubtful  and  difgraceful  evidence  ;  by  writings 
which  long  negleCt  had  obfeured,  or  infidious  arti¬ 
fice  had  mutilated  ;  by  inferences  from  preceding 
records,  which  could  not  be  contradicted,  or  by  af- 
iumptions  which  lay  out  of  the  reach  of  ferious  and 
diredt  confutation.  Nor  lefs  in  nature  and  quality, 
than  in  origin  and  credit,  were  the  Prophecies  which 
our  Lord  appealed  to,  unlike  thofe  which  Mahomet 
pretended  to  adduce  in  his  favour  ;  or  thofe  which  his 
infatuated  followers  in  later  ages  affeCted  to  difeover 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  which  they  have  wrefted  with 
more  abfurdity  than  plaufibility  in  fupport  of  their 
prophet. 

The  Prophecies  which  refpeCt  the  Meffiah,  are 
neither  few  in  number,  nor  vague  and  equivocal  in 
their  reference  ;  but  numerous,  pointed,  and  partic¬ 
ular.  They  bear  on  them  thofe  diferiminating  marks 
by  which  divine  infpiration  may  be  diftinguilhed  from 
the  conjectures  of  human  fagacity  ;  and  a  neceffary 
or  probable  event,  from  a  cafual  and  uncertain  con¬ 
tingency.  They  are  fuch  as  cannot  be  referred  to 
the  dictates  of  mere  natural  penetration,  becaufe  they 
are  not  confined  to  general  occurrences ;  but  point 
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mil  with  lingular,  exa&nefs  a  variety  of  minute  cir- 
cumdances  relating  to  times,  places,  and  perfons, 
which  were  neither  objects  of  fore-fight  nor  conjec¬ 
ture,  becaufe  they  were  not  necefiarily  connected  with 
the  principal  event,  or  even  probable  either  in  them- 
felves  or  in  their  relation.  They  were  fuch  as  could, 
only  have  occurred  to  a  mind  that  was  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  influence  of  the  divinity,  by  which  didant 
periods  were  revealed  and  the  lecrets  of  unborn  ages 
difclofed. 

The  feheme  of  Prophecy  confidered  in  its  find  o- 
pening,  its  gradual  advance,  and  its  final  and  full 
completion  in  the  advent,  the  miniftry,  the  death,  and 
refurrection  of  the  Mefliah,  and  the  extenfive  prog- 
refs  of  his  gofpel  among  the  Gentiles,  together  with 
ks  blefied  influence  on  individuals,  focieties,  coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  whole  race  of  mankind  ;  is  an  objeft 
the  greated  and  mod  fublime  that  imagination  can 
conceive  ;  and  the  mod  pleafing  and  important  that 
the  human  mind  can  contemplate. 

We  behold  the  promife  of  a  Redeemer  given  to  our 
firft  parents  immediately  after  the  fall,  in  obfcure  and 
general  terms.  It  foretold  a  victory  that  would  be 
gained  over  the  enemy  that  had  deceived  and  con¬ 
quered  them  ;  a  victory  the  mod  illudrious  in  its 
effects  and  confequences  ;  and  which  fhould  amply 
revenge  on  the  ferpenfs  head  the  evils  and  miferies 

which  he  had  introduced  into  the  world. 

✓ 

We  behold  the  promife  renewed  in  fomewhat 
clearer  language  to  the  Patriarchs  ;  particularly  to 
Abraham,  the  great  father  of  the  faithful. 

Here  the  great  purpofes  of  Providence  begin  to  dif- 
clofe  themfelves  with  a  fuller  and  brighter  luder  at 

o 

every  dep.  With  this  venerable  patriarch  the  Al¬ 
mighty  condefcended  to  enter  into  a  peculiar  cov¬ 
enant  ;  and,  to  excite  his  obedience,  he  promifed  to 
raife  up  from  him  a  great  nation  ;  to  take  him  and 
his  family  under  his  immediate  patronage  :  and  to 

make 
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ill  IfimeJhouU  hi,  fiedle  OUtd.  “'UO  'he  &t,Kr’  'hat 

f‘em  though  the  amazing,  and  to  human  view  in 
comprehenfible  diredion  of  divine  Providence  fettled 
n^gypt :  and  through  the  influence  of  Jofeph  who 
miraculoufly  became  aperfon  of  diftinguilhed  credit 
and  conference  in  the  court  of  PhLoh  treated 

whk^malrthe-O  5  and  indulged  widl  ^^ents 
bot  “endidT  f,tUa,,0n  nM  mcrc,y  “--odious 
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t  5  defig n  unfolds  ltielr  more  and  more  For 
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He 
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He  firft  attempts  to  deliver  them  by  the  voluntary 
content  of  Pharaoh.  He  endeavours  to  convince 
their  oppreffor  by  the  mod  awful  and  itupendous 
miracles,  that  God  was  with  his  people  of  a  truth  ; 
that  he  would  avenge  their  wrongs  ;  and  that  he  who 
pppofed  them  fought  againfl:  Heaven.  Rut  the 
Haughty  fpirit  of  Pharaoh  difdained  fubmiflion  : 
though  confcience  fometimes  was  appalled,  and  made 
him  anticipate  what  he  had  neither  the  courage  to 
defy,  noi  the  virtue  to  prevent.  Vv  hen  arguments 
which  he  was  unable  to  confute,  aided  by  miracles 
he  was  unable  to  deny,  could  not  fhake  him  from  his 
purpofe  y  when  every  conceflion  was  retracted,  as 
foon  as  it  was  made  ;  when  ftubbornnefs  and  irrefo- 
lution  actuated  him  alternately,  and  craft  was  called 
in  to  the  aid  of  violence  ;  Mofes,  by  the  command 
or  the  molt  high  endeavoured  to  refcue  this  opprefled 
people  by  force. 

In  fpite  of  oppofition,  and  contrary  to  all  human 
prolpedt  of  fuccefs  in  the  arduous  and  hazardous  en- 
terprize,  he  left  Egypt ;  refolved  to  refill  if  purfued 
and  to  die  rather  than  return  to  the  houfe  of  bondage.’ 
Under  the  greateft  difadvantages,  and  amidft  appear- 
ances  the  moll  unpromihng,  this  great  man,  fupoort- 
ed  by  the  arm  of  Omnipotence,  conduced  his  fol¬ 
lowers  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt :  and  that  God  might 
Ilicw  his  power,  and  give  them  the  moll  undeniable 
proof  of  his  divine  patronage,  he  led  them  defigned- 
y  out  of  the  diredl  and  common  path,  and  brought 
tnem  to  the  Red  Sea.  There  the  Lord  made  bare 
«  arm,  opened  a  panage  in  the  deep,  and  guided 
, em  tnrough,  as  on  dry  land.  Miracles  wei*c  dif- 
p  ayed  to  animate  their  hopes,  as  well  as  to  difpel 
their  fears.  Their  efcape  had  the  air  of  a  triumph  : 
wnere  they  had  palled  through  fafely  the  Egyptian 
holls  were  overwhelmed  with  definition.  ‘ 
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The  difficulties  which  this  people  Struggled  with 
in  a  barren  and  aangerotls  wildernefs  were  peculiar¬ 
ly  great ;  difficulties  which  were  heightened  ftill  by 
their  own  ingratitude,  difcontent  and  unbelief.  They 
laboured  under  all  the  calamities  of  peftilence,  of 
famine,  and  of  war  ;  they  had  all  the  rage  of  the  ele¬ 
ments,  and  all  ttie  defolation  of  the  earth  to  contend 
with.  \  et  ftill  amidft  thefe  intricate  and  perilous 
paths',  through  which  they  were  called  to  Wander, 
the  unerring  purpofe  of  God  was  neither  frustrated, 
nor  impeded.  The  plot,  viewed  only  in  broken 
and  detached  fcenes,  was  embarralfed  and  involved  ; 
out  there  was  an  Almighty  prefider  over  every  fuc- 
ceffive  event  who  by  a  gradual  evolution  of  his  defigns 
conferred  order  and  confiftency  on  the  whole. 

When  they  were  parched  with  thirft,  then  did 
Omnipotence  caufe  even  the  flinty  rock  to  flow  for 
their  refrefhment ;  when  hungry  and  faint  with  the 
toils  of  the  day,  then  did  Heaven  fupply  them  with 
its  own  manna,  and  fent  quails  into  their  camp  to 
fatisfy  their  extreme  neceSIities.  By  the  fame  power 
the  walls  of  a  fortified  city  fell  to  the  ground  :  *  and 
the  fun  and  moon  flood  fill  in  their  habitation  at  the 
voice  of  the  leader  of  Ifrael. 

Armies  renowned  for  battle,  and  commanded  by 
fkilful  and  powerful  leaders,  were  driven  af under  (to 
ule  the  expreffive  language  of  fcripture)  tike  the  foam 
upon  the  waters ,  and  cut  off  as  the  tops  of  the  ears'* of 
corn.f  Surely  we  may  fay,  God  was  with  this 
people.  He  led  on  their  victorious  bands  ;  con¬ 
ducted  them  over  Jordan,  and  at  laft  fettled  them 
in  the  Sand  promifed  to  their  forefathers.  Here  he 
eftablifhed  his  throne,  and  ereCted  his  temple.  Here 
he  delivered  the  great  Statutes  of  his  kingdom,  the 
laws  of  righteoufnefs,  and  the  ordinances  of  distinc¬ 
tion.  Here  too,  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  holy  pro¬ 
phets,  he  gradually  difclofed  the  feveral  particulars  of 

the. 
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the  grand  and  myfterious  fchenle  of  man’s  redemp¬ 
tion  ;  and  here  he  at  length  accomplifhed  them  in 
that  great  event,  which  included  the  refult  of  all. 

The  important  purpofe  for  which  the  jews  in  general 
had  been  thus  miraculoufly  feparated  from  the  reft  of 
mankind,  was  evidently  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
coming  ot  the  Mefliah,  by  preferving  and  tranfmitting 
the  worfhip,  the  promifes,  and  the  predictions  of  the 
Almighty  to  future  generations.  The  particular  rep¬ 
aration  of  one  tribe  from  the  great  body  of  the  jew- 
ifh  nation,  was  plainly  an  aft  of  the  fame  divine  pow¬ 
er,  and  became  in  a  manner  equally  ftriking,  fubferv- 
ient  to  the  accomplilhment  of  the  fame  great  defign. 

As  he  who  was  to  blefs  all  the  families  of  the 
earth,  was  to  fpring  from  the  feed  of  Abraham,  fo  it 
was  foretold  that  he  fhould  arife  out  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  which  was  a  particular  branch  of  that  general 
ftock.  For  the  fake  of  preferving  a  recorded  lineage 
in  uninterrupted  fuccehion,  this  tribe  was  kept  diftinft 
amidft  every  revolution  of  the  Jewifh  nation  :  and 
amidft  the  depreflions  and  changes  of  its  various 
ftates,  as  it  had  been  foretold  by  Jacob,  Judah  main¬ 
tained  within  itfelf  a  peculiar  prerogative  and  dignity, 
till  the  great  end  which  was  to  be  effefted  by  its  repa¬ 
ration  from  the  other  tribes  of  Ifrael,  as  well  as  from 
the  world  in  general,  was  accomplifhed.  The  pro¬ 
phecy  limited  the  period  when  this  end  would  be 
fully  anfwered  ;  even  when  Shiloh,  or  the' Mefliah, 
(hould  come  :  and  then  its  authority  fliould  ceafe, 
and  the  very  enfigns  and  badges  of  its  former  digni¬ 
ty  and  pre-eminence  fhould  be  no  more  ;  the  fceptre 
Should  depart  from  Judah  ;  and  its  law-giver  fhould 
loie  all  authority  to  enaft  laws,  and  all  power  to  en« 
force  them.* 

The  fcene  of  prophecy  opened  with  a  clearer  and 
more  majeftic  view  to  David  and  the  Prophets.  Da, 

L  2  vid 
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yid  foretold  the  change  of  the  order  of  the  priefthood 
oy  the  Meffiah  ;  the  office  he  fhould  himfelf  fuftain  • 
the  luiierings  he  fhould  undergo  ;  and  the  glorious 
iiiuinphb  ae  moukt  en,oy  from  his  reiurrection,  his  af- 
cenfion,  and  the  extenfive  propagation  of  his  golpd.* 
„  proceis  of  time  it  difclofed  fecrets  ftill  more  in* 
fcrutable  to  human  penetration  j  and  unfolded,  to 
the  aftoniilred  eye,  events  and  circumftances  that 
were  beyond  the  power  of  imagination  to  conceive, 
oi  01  expectation  to  anticipate  :  events  of  which  pref- 
ent  appeal  ances  gave  110  intimation  \  and  circumftan- 
ces  totally  independent  01  the  general  occurrences 
Oa  the  world 5  that  luppofing  tne  latter  to  have  been 

ioieieen,  }et  the  former  would  not  have  been  coniec- 
tured. 

The  Piophets  have  not  only  foretold  in  general 
terms  a  great  revolution  that  would  take  place  in  the 
world  by  the  coming  of  the  Meffiah,  but  they  have 
delineated  fome  particular  circumftances  attending  it, 
Vyduch  only  the  eye  of  Omnifcience  could  have  fore- 
feen.  They  have  marked  out  the  precife  -j-  time  and 
+  P?ace  of  out  Saviour’s  birth  ;  they  have  defcribed 
with  wonderful  exadnefs  the  diftinguiffiing  features 
of  his  office  and  charader  :  they  have  difpiayed  with 
equal  beauty  and  truth  the  effeds  and  confequences 
ot  his  advent  2  and  through  all  their  predidions  fome- 
thing  pointing  to  the  Meffiah  either  by  dired  appli¬ 
cation,  or  by  fecondary  and  diftant  reference,  is  fo 
interwoven  with  the  general  contexture,  the  univerfal 
fcheme  of  Prophecy,  that  by  keeping  it  in  our  eye,  we 
fhail  be  furniffied  with  a  clue  to  trace  out  their  ulti¬ 
mate  defign  and  contemplate  their  mutual  connedion 
with,  and  dependence  on  each  other  :  for  the  T efti~ 
mony  of  Jefus  is  the  [pint  of  Prophecy ,  This  is  its  rul¬ 
ing  and  its  vital  principle.  Diverted  of  this,  it  lofes 
its  fpirit  and  its  power.  We  behold  no  confiftenoy* 

The 
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The  impreffion  of  its  dignity  is  weakened  ;  its  object 
is  debafed  ;  its  end  is  darkened.  But  viewed  in  this 
light,  we  behold  in  it  a  harmony  which  delights  ;  a 
grandeur  which  aftonifhes  ;  and  from  the  refult  of 
the  whole  arifes  fuch  evidence  as  carries  conviction 
to  the  underltanding. 

The  prophet  Ifaiah  has  particularly  foretold,  that 
the  Mefliah  fliould  be  born  of  *  a  virgin,  and  that  he 
ihould  defcend  from  the  family  of  f  David,  which  was 
a  particular  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  While  he 
points  out  his  miraculous  birth,  and  defcribes  his  de¬ 
le  ent,  he  portrays  his  character  in  colours  fo  linking 
and  diftinguifhing,  as  to  render  its  appropriation  1 6 
Chrift,  obvious  to  every  one  who  compares  the  pic¬ 
ture  with  the  original.  It  was  this  holy  Prophet  that 
foretold,  that  the  Mefliah  fhould  be  J  deftitute  of  out¬ 
ward  power  or  influence  to  attract  the  efteern,  and  en- 
fure  the  attachment  of  the  world  ;  that  though  in  the 
eye  of  God  he  fliould  be  §  the  chief  corner fone,  eled , 
precious  ;  yet  that  he  fliould  be  |j  a  flone  of  fumbling 
and  a  rock  of  offence  to  men  who  were  guided  by  the 
fprings  which  in  general  actuate  the  human  bread:, 
fuch  as  intereft,  ambition,  and  the  love  of  fenfual  en¬ 
joyments  :  and  particularly  it  was  foretold,  that  the 

Jews  fhould  fall  on  this  rock  ;  fhould  refufe  to  build 
on  him  as  the  only  foundation  of  their  hopes  ;  but 
ihould  in  their  attempt  to  fhake  and  overthrow  it,  be 
themfelves  fcattered  and  broken  to  pieces.  The  fame 
Prophet  declared,  that  he  fhould  **  veil  the  eyes  of 
the  wife  and  learned,  and  preach  the  Gofpel  to  the 
poor  and  illiterate  :  that  he  fliould  -j-|  reftore  fight  to 
the  blind,  health  to  the  difeafed,  and  light  to  thoie 
who  had  .been  opprefled  with  darknefs  ;  that  he 
fhould  teach  the  true  and  perfect  way,  and  fhould  be 
the  great  inftrudtor  of  the  Gentiles';  that  ft  kin  ns 

L  3  fhould  ° 
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Jiould  fall  down  before  him,  and  all  nations  pay  him 
homage  and  obedience  ;  that  his  reign  fhouid  be 
gentle  and  benevolent ;  and  that  the  influence  of  his 
gofpel  lhould  harmonize  the  jarring  *  paffions  of  man- 
kind  and  f  together  with  the  knowledge  and  worihip 
oi  the  true  God,  eflablifh  peace  and  purity  on  the 

Cell  Lli# 

In  the  nity-third  chapter,  the  Prophet  gives  a  moil 
.inking  and  afFecling  picture  of  the  temper  and  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  Meffiah  amidft  the  molt  diftreffing 
and  humiliating  feenes  through  which  he  palled.  His 
death,  confiderea  as  the  great  propitiation  for  the  fins 
oi  the  whole  world,  was  an  objeft  of  fuch  vaft  im¬ 
portance,  that  it  pleafed  the  divine  Being  ftrongly  to 
maik  tne  more  diftinguifhing  circumftances  of  it  in 
prophetic  language  ;  to  the  end  that  our  faith  in  him 
might  have  every  evidence  to  confirm  it  that  was 
neceffaiy  to  give  falisfadtion  to  modeft  and  impartial 
inquirers.  "I  he  fact  in  every  refpefl:  correfponded 
with  the  prediction  ;  and  fo  far  was  the  prophet  in- 
troduced  into  the  fecret  counfels  of  the  divine  mind* 
that  when  he  fpoke  of  future  events,  he  appears  to  be 
relating  their  paft  hiftory  :  for  to  that  omnifeient 
God,  whofe  light  direaed  the  prophet’s  eye  through 
tne  datKeft  recedes  of  diftant  ages,  preference  and 
accomplifhment  are  the  fame  ;  and  the  future  and 
the  pail  form  but  one  objea.  Hence  the  rnoft  flrik- 
ing  feenes  of  our  Lord’s  paffion  are  delineated  by  the 
prophetic  pencil  with  the  fame  truth  and  exa&nefs, 
as  if  they,  had  been  drawn  on  the  fpot  when  the  fecret 
volume  of  the  divine  decrees  was  unrolled,  and  when 

that  which  had  been  forefeen  in  vifion  was  exhibited 
In  reality|. 

The  ancient  Prophecies  concerning  §  the  rude 
infults  and  the  ungracious  taunts  of  the  people  ;  their 

calling 

*  Ifaiah  Iv.  13.  f  IvL  6,  7,  8,  |  Compare  Mark,  xv.  27,  2%. 

§  Pfalm  xxii.  7, 18. 
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cafting  lots  for  his  vefture,  and  parting  his  garments 
amongft  them  ;  *  the  foldier’s  attack  on  his  dead 
body  ;  and  his  being  lodged  after  death  in  f  the 
fepulcher  of  the  rich  ;  literally  defcribe  thole  circum- 
llances  which  did  in  fact  attend  the  paffion  of  our 
bleffed  Lord. 

Prophecy  became  more  clear  and  illuftrious,  as 
the  day  fpring  from  o?i  high  advanced.  Its  laft  period 
fucceeded  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  captivity 
of  Babylon  :  and  the  three  prophets,  Haggai,  Zech- 
ariah,  and  Malachi,  give  a  ftriking  account  of  the 
character  and  office  of  the  Mefliah  ;  and  of  the  glo¬ 
rious  effe&s  of  his  advent. 

I  have  not  time  to  enlarge  on  the  particular  nature 
and  diftinfl:  objects  of  thole  later  Prophecies  ;  nor  to 
point  out  their  immediate  correfpondence  with  the 
fafts  to  which  they  related,  -and  by  which  they  were 
illuftrated  and  fulfilled.  It  will  be  Efficient  to  fpeak 
of  them  with  a  general  reference  ;  and  their  applica¬ 
tion  to  our  blefled  Lord  will  be  obvious  to  every  cne 
that  has  the  flighted:  knowledge  of  the  great  end  of 
his  million,  and  of  the  means  which  he  made  ule  of 
to  accompliffi  that  end. I 

Thus  the  completion  of  diftant  and  unconnected 
Prophecies  in  the  life  and  character,  the  fufrerings 
and  the  triumphs  of  our  bleffed  Saviour  point  him 
out  as  the  Mejfiah  which  was  to  come  ;  ana  in  con¬ 
currence  with  the  Miracles  he  wrought  from  a  fyftem 
pf  external  evidence,  illuftrious,  harmonious,  and 
convincing. 

The  time  will  not  permit  me  to  enlarge  on  the 
ftriking  Prophecies  of  our  bleffed  Lord  :  but  they 
were  fuch  as  gave  additional  evidence  to  his  divine 
character,  and  clearly  proved  him  to  be  filled  with  a 
ipirit  more  than  human.  He  uttered  numerous  Pre¬ 
dictions 

*  Zech.  xii.  10.  f  Ifaiah  KH.  9.  £  See  Hag.  ii.  4>  & r -  '£czh.  vh 

Mai.  ill.  J,  2,  3,  iv.  1,  2. 
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Snnn?  f  aIt°Sether  improbable  on  the 

peneniiPr1'rf  appe,aranceks’  and  fuch  as  the  moft 

conjeftured  TmuchMs  have  Sfc^ed  S’thdr 

5^«Sdtrrked  out  Lhe  M  “dd'"s 

:t  bieffed  honh  foretold  his  own  death,  with  all 
ireachtvgo?ing  TrU“,ftances-  He  foretold  the 

anmher.  He  precbded  the  perfections  to  which  his 

lho  °I  Ier?  wouid  be  exPofed  ;  the  oppofition  which 
ftould  be  made  again#  the  gofpel,  and  its  ex. 

po'kv1  nf^h  nd  S  ??°US1- ‘ riumph  over  the  P°wer  and 
P,\7t  Vk6  W°r  ^  He  fcretoId  Ae  aflonifhing 
nU  If  r  bdman  Ylews  improbable)  fate  of  the  tern. 
P  6  0rHFerufaiem»  and  the  fignal  deftruffion  of  the  el¬ 
even  Mb  n  ZZ  ^  period’  when  lhis  awful 

Z  take  Place,  and  defcribed  the  very  en- 

Pgns  of  tnofe  arms  that  were  to  effeft  the  direful  ca¬ 
di  nTJtfV  'i  j6  boietcdd  the  various  calamities  that 

wh^rh  hM  ?£  Jr& Iration’  and  tbe  total  ruin  in 
Jh*ch  the3r  <?hurch  asid  ftate  ihould  be  involved.  All 

rnnvTfl  PJeQ! ‘Sf*1  WaS  fuI1-y’  cIear!V,  and  literally  ac- 
mphfhed.  I  he  temple  was  levelled  to  the  ground  ; 

c°uld  imperial  munificence,  when  exercifed  with 

t  m;i!lgnant  view  to  confront  the  Prophecy  of  our 

Lord,  renew  the  ftrufture.  or  even  remove  the  ruins. 

°  u’  "or  tbe  erection  of  another  edifice.  The  lews 

cT  -the  fevereft  i^iefions  of  Heaven, 
d  the  blood  of  him  whom  they  had  crucified,  was 

revenged  on  their  children  and  their  country  :  while 

°  !u1S  r  .’i  ’  tbcy  remain  the  fignal  monuments  of  the 
truth  of  1  rophecy  ;  and  having  totally  loll  the  feeptre , 
and  having  no  _  lawgiver  independently  of  a  foreign 

ZbZa!’/they  afI°rd  a  viflble  and  handing  proof,  that 

the  bhilob  is  come ,  to  whom  the  gathering  of  the  pcof 

/  ^  Q  1st  I?  ^  q 
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From  a  revelation  thus  authenticated  by  a  long  and 
ftupendous  train  of  Miracles  which  bear  the  very 
(tamp  and  feal  of  omnipotence  ;  and  by  a  itrihing 
and  connected  feries  of  Prophecies,  literally  and  ex¬ 
actly  accompliflred  in  the  perfon  of  its  author  ;  Pro¬ 
phecies  of  events,  which  the  eternal  wifdom  could 
alone  have  forefeen,  and  the  eternal  power  alone 
have  brought  to  pafs  ;  from  a  revelation,  I  fay, 
authenticated  by  Inch  overpowering  evidence,  what 
rational  inquirer  can  withhold  his  affent  ?  Or  where, 
we  may  boldly  alk,  amidft  the  numerous  varieties  of 
religious  opinion,  which  in  all  ages  of  the  world 
have  influenced  the  belief  and  directed  the  practice 
of  mankind,  where  ihall  we  find  a  fyftem  that  can 
boaft  of  atteftations  in  any  degree  equal,  or  fim- 
ilar  to  thofe  of  the  gofpel  ?  Let  the  adverfaries  of  our 
holy  faith  point  out  a  religion  that  bears  fuch  vifible 
impreflions  of  an  Almighty  hand  ;  let  them  do  this, 
and  we  are  content  to  renounce  our  caufe,  to  forgo 
for  ever,  w7hat  we  now  cannot  but  aflfert,  the  exclu- 
five  title  of  Chriftianity  to  the  venerable  character  of 
truth. 

Surely  in  vain  will  they  feek  for  fuch  a  parallel  in 
all  the  fiftions  of  Mahometifm. 

We  have  already  examined  the  lofty  pretenfions 
of  the  prophet  of  Arabia  :  but  inftead  of  evidence 
we  have  found  extravagant  and  confident  affertions  ; 
ini  lead  of  argument  we  have  heard  bold  and  confufed 
declamation.  When  called  upon  by  his  unbelieving 
countrymen  to  produce  proofs  of  his  million,  and  to 
work  fome  Miracle  in  atteftatibn  of  his  title  to  the 
Prophetic  office,  in  the  evafive  language  of  impofture 
he  fhrunk  from  the  juft  and  pertinent  requifition  ; 
and  with  a  tone  of  affefted  dignity,  referred  them  to 
the  fupernatural  elegance  and  fubiimity  of  the  Koran. 

1  he  Redeemer  of  mankind,  in  anfwer  to  the  pious 
fcruples  of  his  friends,  or  the  captious  queftiors  of 
ids  enemies,  wgth  the  fame  majeftic  fimplicity  of  an 

upright 
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upright  and  elevated  mind,  appealed  to  the  Work s 
yiwo  he  had  wrought  in  his  Father's  name ;  to  the 

fd^JT^  I?ad,healed’  the  blind  who  had  receiv- 
h  ,"‘r  *§  O’  tle  iePers  whom  he  had  cleanfed,  and 
the  dead  whom  he  had  railed  to  life. 

tJ!  T/1  am, We  adrmit»  CVen  in  its  ntmoft  ex¬ 
tent,  that  wildeft  claim  of  the  importer  to  the  boaft- 

ed  miracle  of  the  Koran  ;  yet  weak  and  equivocal  is 
the  evidence  it  affords,  when  compared  with  thofe 
mighty  works  which  dignify  and  confirm  the  minif- 
try  of  Jefus  Chnft.  The  reality  of  this  pretended 
f  n  acle,  andtme  proof  which  ariles  from  it,  can  only 
be  determined  at  the  fallible  tribunal  of  tails  and 
cnticifm  ;  but  the  works  of  Jefus,  inftead  of  reftim* 
on  the  precarious  ground  of  imagination,  derive  their 
creciit  from  the  teftimony  of  the  fenfes,  of  all  depo¬ 
sitions  the  moft  faithful  and  ynqueftionable.  1 
Nor  is  the  inferiority  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet 
to  that  of  Chrift  let's  ftriking  and  obvious  with  refpedri 
to  the  atteftation  of  Prophecy,  than  it  is  with  regard 
toMnacles.  But  to  enter  into  a  regular  and  formal 
contrail  of  the  two  religions,  would  in  either  cafe  be 
tmneceharv,  and  even  impoffible.  For  amidft  all  the 
umubftantial  vifions  of  Mahometifm,  amidft  ali  the 
arrogant  pretences  of  its  founder,  we  are  unable  to 
dilcover  any  proofs  which  can  with  the  leaft  ftiadow 

0l.  *eafon,  be  oppofed  to  the  fohd  and  convincing 
evidence  ot  the  gofpel.  ° 

,  Allowing,  however,  ex  hypothefi  (what  never  can 
by  gi  anted  in  reality)  the  jufrice  of  that  extravagant 
c  cl|m  ^he  audacious  impoflor  to  certain  predictions 
which  once  exiffed  in  our  feriptures  ;  admitting  yet 
further,  the  propriety  of  the  interpretation  by  which 
his  infatuated  followers  ftill  labour  to  wreft  a  variety 
of  paffages,  in  fupport  of  his  pretenfions  j  yet  eveiy 
on  thefe  luppofitions,  who  can  without  prefumption 
compare  thefe  vague  and  equivocal  teftimonies  to 

JL 
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the  pointed  and  decifive  evidence  which  arifes  from 
the  vaft,  the  fplendid  fcheme  of  Chriftian  Prophecy  ? 
A  fcheme,  which,  by  its  magnificence  overpowers  the 
imagination,  and  of  whofe  grandeur  the  molt  exalted 
deicription  can  convey  but  faint  and  inadequate  ideas. 

We  behold,  with  aftonifhment,  a  fpirit  of  Prophe¬ 
cy  pervading  all  time  ;  commencing  f®  early  as  tne 
fall  of  man,  and  extending  to  the  final  confummation 
of  all  things  :  we  fee  it  uniformly  char  ac  tori  ling  one 
perfon  ;  firft  by  dark  and  obfcure  intimations,  then 
gradually  unfolding  itfelf  with  brighter  and  brighter 
iuftre  at  every  ftep,  till  the  appearance  of  him  who 
was  its  ultimate  end  and  objeft.  In  Him  and  his  A- 
poftles,  but  particularly  in  his  beloved  Difciple,  we 
behold  it  once  more  renewed,  and  predicting  with 
peculiar  exadtnefs  every  important  event  which  fliould 
befall  his  church,  even  from  its  earlieft  eflablifhment 
down  to  that  period  of  awful  expectation,  when  the 
great  plan  of  divine  grace  fhall  be  brought  to  a  glo¬ 
rious  and  confiftent  conclufion,  and  the  myfterious 
counfels  of  the  Alrriighty,  refpecting  the  Chriftian 
difpenfation,  fhall  be  for  ever  clofed  in  judgment. 
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OVT  OF  THINE  OWN  MOUTH  WILL  I  JUDGE  THEE. 


its  feverafrham*EN  Jhe.Kor“’  b7  the  revelation  of 
etdal  chapters,  during  the  lone  period  of 

han  twenty  years,  was  at  lafl  competed  the  a  A; * 

prophet  may  be  conceived  fading  #„# to  public 

n  Wp’„ftncnit  Urringb  ,hC 

poiterity,  to  hear  his  unvarying  teftimorv  m  ;<■» 
certainty  and  truth.  With  hit'  volume  £  h  s  “5 

™  ,Tmr S-  0r"’aJrd’  and  in  fuch  as  thefe  he  rfb 

is  the"  Boo#  ofc ’d”11—  “  *  hi! j“d”e!'  “ 

•  •  ]  P,  °f  God  ;  it  contains  his  laft  and  moil 

A lo!abie  c°mniands ;  it  proceeded  immediately  from 

heayen  ;  and  was  delivered  by  the  mouth  of  an  am 

gv-1  •  bleffed  are  the  faithful  that  {hall  receive  its  doc 

_ nnes,  ana  curfed  are  thofe  that  oppofe  its  author „ 

:rdUt  Hefore  We  Ueld  UP  our  affent  to  thefe  annual- 
lied  and  peremptory  demands,  we  are  naturally  led 

o  inquire  upon  what  reafons  they  are  founded.  The 
fetb.e  attempt  that  was  made  to  fupport  them  by  an 
empty  fhew  or  external  evidence,  has  already  been 
mfiiciently  expofed.  We  will  now  proceed  to  exam¬ 
ine,  whether  this  pretended  revelation  be  with  greater 
fuccefs  attefted  internally,  by  the  fattens  of  natu  a 
religion,  and  the  eftablilhed  opinions  of  mankind. 

r  hat  we  may  advance  by  infallible  deductions  to 
LQ  concfafion  we  fhall  form  concerning  the  credibil¬ 
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Jty  of  the  Koran,  let  us  take  care  to  build  nothing  on 
the  peri fli able  ground  of  prefent  prejudices  5  nothing 
on  the  queftionable  authority  of  any  prevailing  lyh 
tern  ;  nothing  on  any  local  and  temporary  maxims, 
that  may  be  peculiar  to  age  or  country.  Let  us  even 
exceed  the  meafure  of  common  juflice  and  common, 
candour  ;  and  try  the  Koran  by  a  tell  contrived  by 
one  of  its  moil  zealous  and  fuccefsful  champions  in. 
that  age  when  it  was  publifhed,  and  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  whom  it  was  fint  propofeci. 

When  the  Caliph  Omar,  the^  contemporary  and 
companion  of  Mahomet,  was  iolicited  to  fpare  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Library  of  Alexandria,  he  replied  to  this  ef¬ 
fect  :  46  Either  the  contents  of  thofe  boons  agree  with 
what  is  written  in  the  holy  Koran,  or  do  not  agree. 
If  they  do  agree,  then  the  Koran  is  fufHcient,  and 
thofe  books  are  ufelefs  :  if  they  do  not  agree,  they 
are  pernicious,  and  muft  be  deftroyech  ^ 

Now,  lince  the  religion  of  Mahomet  conftantly  ad¬ 
mits  the  authority,  and  appeals  to  trie  teiiimony  of 
former  revelations,  the  Law  and  the  Goipel  j  r/e 
may,  with  fome  limitation,  juftly  avail  ourfelves  of 
thefe  principles  in  our  inquiry  into  its  truth. 

First,  if  the  Koran  agrees  in  hiftorical  informa¬ 
tion  and  doctrines  with  prior  revelations,  witnout 
any  addition  cr  improvement,  it  is  evidently  unnefia- 
ry  ;  and,  therefore,  it  leems  highly  improbable  that 
it  fiiould  have  been  revealed. 

Secondly,  if  the  Koran  contains  facts  or  doctrines 
contrary  to  thofe  which  have  been  already  revealed, 
it  hands  felf  condemned  as  an  impofture. 

If,  in  examining  the  Koran  by  the  firfl  of  thofe 
principles  which  I  have  affumed,  we  exclude  fo  much 

of  it  as  its  author  appears  to  have  borrowed  from  the 

1 1 

Jewifh  and  Chriftian  fcriptures,  it  can  never  be  al¬ 
lowed  that  the  little  which  remains  after  this  deduc¬ 
tion,  is  of  fufHcient  eonfequenee  or  necefnty  to  jufti- 

fy 
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fL'hDd“yP°bf  “new  "r,"!*'  interference  of 
when  the^A  I  mi  \,r<  d  folemn  revelation.  For 

diftinguiflnno-  fharafteriftT^f1*'  °f  ^  univerfe’  whole 

and,  in  companion  to  the  wea£eft  /n5 l®.  pr.0Vldence. 

of hi  screaks,  gracio^t„tto7shet^„r^ 
tnem  by  a  particular  revelation  of  his  will  it  ;  ™f 
tural  to  expeff  that  the  information  contain  d  in' 
fucn  revelation,  ffiould  be,  like  the  manner  in  which 

wS&S11  ^JSb} 

to  aft  HV1?mity  Unnece5ar7  to  be  do«e  ;  and 

which  re-ftn  -!nri  irC  .coruradiftion  to  every  idea 

n‘  al  ‘on  and  exPenence  teach  us  to  form  of  his 
moral  government. 

_  ;^midd  the  numerous  merits,  whether  fancied  or 

ed  V  ft,  J-f  t  lG  entiuidahn  of  its  advocates  has  afcrib- 
ed  to  the  Koran,  to  that  of  Novelty  it  has  perhaps  of 

t  e°d  eTrum'tt- C“m-  k  -nfcitf 

nlt“  ,  .°r  tbl?  timoe  and  P^ce  to  enter  into  fa 

ficuh  raa-fPeC^S  of  inveftigation,  it  would  be  no  dif- 

P°,:U  °'f  the  feveral  fources  from  whence 
-e  impoftor  derived  almoft  every  doftrine,  precept 
and  ceremony  which  it  prefcribes.  But  on  fhe  pre! 
lent  occafion  it  will  be  fufficient  to  our  purpofe  to 

mlcance  in  feme  few  of  the  molt  important'  and  in. 
tereftmg  particulars. 

Of  the  various  and  incongruous  materials  which 

C  °7°le  tha  mif-lhapen  ftrufture  of  Mahometan  fu- 
perdition, the  far  greater  and  more  valuable  part  may 
be  traced  immediately,  or  ultimately,  to  the  fcrip. 
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tures  of  truth.  To  them  in  particular  muft  we  have 
recourfe  for  the  origin  of  whatever  we  difcover  of 
fublimity  in  the  defcriptions,  of  purity  in  the  doc¬ 
trines,  or  of  found  morality  in  the  precepts  of  the 

If  it  fometimes  furprifes  us  with  unufual  grandeur  ; 
and,  quitting  the  ordinary  ftyle,  magnificently  paints 
the  Almighty  fitting  on  the  eternal  throne,  encom- 
paffed  with  clouds  and  darknefs,and  giving  laws  to  the 
univerfe  ;  we  inftantly  recognize  the  hallowed  man¬ 
ner,  the  ideas,  and  even  the  language,  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets.  When  it  dclcribes  the  vanous  atiiihutes 
of  the  Deity,  whether  phyfical  or  moral  ;  when  it  re- 
prefents  him  as  omniprefent,  omnilcient,  omnipotent ; 
as  true,  and  merciful,  and  juft  ;  it  conveys  no  new, 
no  clearer  notions  of  his  incomprehenfible  effence 
than  we  before  poffeffed  :  it  only  reechoes  the  doc¬ 
trines,  and  feebly  imitates  the  expfcflions,  of  the  iri- 
fpired  penman  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament.  Ev¬ 
en  that  grand  and  fundamental  do&rine  of  the  Unity 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  eftablifhment  or  which  was 
conftantly  alledged  by  the  impoftor  as  the  primary 
caufe  of  his  pretended  million,  contains  no  novel  or 
unknown  truth.  It  is  the  leading  principle  of  the 
religion  of  nature  ;  and  it  conftituted  one  of  the  moft 
important  and  diftinguifhing  objects  of  a  former  rev¬ 
elation.  The  manixeftation  and  prefervation  of  this 
momentous  truth,  was  one  great  end  to  which  the 
Mofaic  inflitution  was  ordained  to  be  fubfervient  : 
and  even  the  Gofpel,  though  it  unfolds  new  feenes  to 
our  aftonifhed  view,  and  prefents  us  with  a  clearer 
and  fuller  difeovery  of  the  divine  nature,  by  revealing 
to  us  the  mylterious  doftrine  of  the  exiftence  of 
three  ftiftinfl:  Perfons  in  the  Godhead  ;  yet  it  ftill 
maintains,  and  prefer.ves  inviolate,  the  Unity  of  the 
Suorerne  Being, 
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But  poffpfled  only  of  a  rude  and  imperfect  knowf. 
cage  01  the  doctrines  of  the  Gofpel,  and  probably  de- 
nvmg  that  knowledge  from  its  moft  corrupt  and  he¬ 
retical  followers,  Mahomet  feems  to  have  entertained 
verygrois  and  miftaken  ideas  of  the  Chriftian  Trini¬ 
ty,  and  to  have  been  totally  ignorant  of  the  perfect 

mmfiftence  or  that  opinion  with  the  Unity  of  the 
jJiety.  J 

Hence  we  hear  him  continually  reafoninp-  after  this 
manner— -*  “Verily  Chrift  Jefus  the  fon  of  Mary  is 
Uie  apoide  of  God,  and  his  word,  and  a  fpirit  n'ro- 
ceeuing  from  him.  Believe  therefore  in  God,  and 
ms  ap cities,  and  fay  not,  there  are  three  Gods.  For- 
bear  tins  ;  it  will  be  better  for  you  :  God  is  but  one 
yyoa-  ,ar  Se  it  from  him  that  he  Ihould  have  a  fen  ! 
L  nto  him  belongeth  whatfoever  is  in  heaven  and  on 
eartn  :  and  God  is  a  fufficient  protector.  Chrift 
cloth  not  proudly  difdain  to  be  the  fervant  of  GocU 
neitiier  the  Angels  who  approach  near  to  his  pref¬ 
ence  :  and  wholo  difdaineth  his  fervice,  and  is  puffed 

up  with  pride,  God  will  gather  them  all  to  himfef  at 
tne  laft  day.” 

Hence  too  we  behold  almoft  every  page  of  his  pre- 
tenaed  revelation  mariced  with  the  fierceft  invedtive- 
and  denouncing  the  fevereft  woes  on  all  who  impiouE 
ly  prefume  to  rob  the  Almighty  of  the  honour  due 
uiilO  hia  name,  by  ailociating  other  beings  with-  him 
as  J1'13  equals,  and  partakers  of  his  majefty  and  glory. 

1  Inis  the  Koran,  inftead  of  contributing  any  thing 
to  the  removal  of  that  veil  of  darknefs  which  conceals 
the  ineffable  perfections  of  the  Almighty  from  the 
view  01  fhort  fighted  man  ;  inftead  of  enlarging  our 
luma,  and  ex  Lending  our  knowdedge  of  the  divine  na¬ 
ture  and  attributes  ;  tends  to  obfeure  and  weaken 
our  perceptions  of  them,  and  to  make  void  that  rev¬ 
elation  of  himfelf  which  God  had  before  youchfafed 
to  the  world. 

But 

*  Sale’s  Koran,  edit.  4to.  p.  So, 
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But  if  it  be  thus  exceptionable,  as  containing  no 
improvement  of  former  revelations,  by  conveying 
clearer  or  more  diftincf  notions  of  the  Deity  ;  it  is 
alio  equally  liable  to  objection  with  refpect  to  the  wor- 
fhip  which  it  prefcribes. 

it  was  frequently  the  triumphant  boaft  of  the  great 
Apoftle  of  the  Gentiles,  that  the  Gofpel  of  jefus 
thrift  had  for  ever  freed  mankind  from  the  intoler¬ 
able  burden  of  ceremonial  obfervances.  But  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Mahomet  renews  and  perpetuates  the  flave- 
ry,  by  preferring  to  its  votaries  a  ritual  flill  more 
oppreflive,  and  entangling  them  again  in  a  yoke  of 
bondage  yet  more  fevere  than  th&t  of  the  Law.  The 
Mofaic  ceienlonies  indeed  (however  deffitute  of  merit 
in  themfelves)  were  yet,  when  confidered  with  a  ref- 
Ci  «.,nce  to  the  events  with  which  they  were  connected 
ftrikingly  ufeful  and  figni'ficant.  ? 

But  arbitrary  and  unmeaning  are  the  inflitutions 
of  the  piophet  oi  Arabia  ;  inflitutions,  whofe  hioheft 
and  indeed  only  ufe,  even  in  the  effimation  of’their 
molt  zealous  advocates,  is  that  of  proving  the  pietv 
and  exercifmg  the  obedience,  of  the  faithful.  And 
even  thofe  ceremonies  which  he  evidently  borrowed 
from  the  Jewifh  Legiflator,  no  longer  poffefling  any 
relative  merit,  and  being  no  longer  commemorative 
ot  pair,  or  typical  of  future  events,  ceafe  to  be  ra¬ 
tional  and  exprefiive  acts  of  devotion. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  propriety,  and  whatever 
-he  utility,  of  thofe  numerous  and  irkfome  obfervan¬ 
ces  with  which  the  Mahometan  ritual  is  burthened 
fcarcely  one  can  be  pointed  out  which  is  either  new 
or  peculiar  to  that  mftitution.  Befides  thofe  which 
i.s  author  prescribed -in  imitation  of  the  Law  of  Moles 
there  are  others  which  he  derived  from  Ids  pure  and 
venerable  fources  ;  from  the  fenfelefs  and  unauthor- 
ed  traditions  of  the  Rabbms,  and  from  the  fuperffi- 
-  ous  cuftoms  of  the  barbarous  and  pagan  Arabs. 

'  ’  M  .•  '  -  Of 
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Of  thofe  carnal  ordinances,  ablutions,  and  proftra-f 
tions,  with  which  the  follower  of  Mahomet  is  com¬ 
manded  to  approach  the  great  Father  of  fpirits  ;  and 
of  the  rigorous  falls,  by  which  he  is  directed  to  mor¬ 
tify  his  corrupt  affections ;  the  far  greater  part  had 
been  before  introduced  amongft  the  effentials  of  re¬ 
ligion,  and  obferved  with  a  fcrupulous  exadnefs  by 
the  later  Jews  :  and  many  of  them  are  faid  to  have 
prevailed  even  amongft  the  idolaters  of  Araoia. 

It  was  a  command  repeatedly  and  forcibly  impreff- 
ed  on  the  Iiraelites  by  God  himfelf,  that  they  fhould 
not,  on  pain  of  themdft  exemplary  vengeance, prefume 
to  transier  the  impious  ceremonies  of  idol  worihip  into 
the  fervice  of  the"  living  God  ;  or  approach  the  altar 
of  jehovafi  with  the  fame  facrifices  and  lites,  wheie- 
wi th  the  nations  around  them  ferved  their  Gods. 
But  the  daring  policy  of  Mahomet  adopted,  without 
dentation,  the  fanciful  and  luperftitious  cetemomes 
with  which  his  countrymen  adored  their  imaginary 
deities  ;  and  fcruplcd  not  to  fanaify  them  with  the 
authority,  and  engraft  them  on  the  worihip,  of  the 
one  true,  eternal,  and  felf-M) filling  God.  Of  this 
kind,  ami  dll  a  variety  of  inftances  too  numerous  to 
be  recounted  in  this  place,  is  that  great  and  meritori¬ 
ous  ad  of  Mahometan  devotion,  the  pilgrimage  to  the 
holy  city ;  an  ad  which  the  prophet  has  enjoined, 
and  the  pious  Muffulman  implicitly  performs,  as  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  obtaining  pardon  of  his  fins,  and  quali¬ 
fying  him  to  be  a  partaker  of  the  alluring  plealures 

and  exquifite  enjoyments  of  paradife. 

Even  thofe  parts  of  the  Koran,  which  are  at  hrit 

view  molt  captivating  by  the  appearance  ot  Novelty, 

.  and  in  which  its  author  feems  to  have  given  the  reins 

to  a  luxuriant  imagination,  and  to  have  expatiate 

at  large  in  the  boundlefs  regions  of  fancy,  will,  upon 

a  clofer  examination,  be  found  to  contain  as  little  o> 

novel,  as  they  do  of  important  information.  v\ith 
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fcfpeft  to  the  great  and  momentous  doftrine  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  ftate,  and  the  condition  of  the  foul  alter  its  de¬ 
parture  from  the  body,  it  mull  indeed  be  acknowledg¬ 
ed,  that  the  prophet  of  Arabia  has  prefentqd  us  with 
a  nearer  profpect  of  the  invifible  world,  and  difcloled 
to  us  a  thoufand  particulars  concerning  it,  which  the 
holy  fcriptures  had  wrapped  in  the  molt  profound  and 
myfterious  filence.  But,  in  his  various  reprefenta- 
tions  of  another  life,  he  generally  defcends  to  an  un- 
neceffary  minutenefs  and  particularity,  which  excites 
difguft  and  ridicule,  inftead  of  reverence  :  and  even 
his  mod  animated  defcriptions  of  the  joys  of  paradife, 
or  the  torments  of  hell,  however  ftrong  and  glowing 
the  colours  in  which  they  are  painted,  are  yet  far  in¬ 
ferior  in  point  of  true  fublimity,  and  fat*  Ids  calculat¬ 
ed  to  promote  the  interefts  of  piety  by  raifing  the 
hopes  and  alarming  the  fears  of  rational  beings,  than 
that  degree  of  obfcurity  in  which  the  future  life  of 
the  gofpel  is  (till  involved,  and  thofe  more  general 
terms  in  which  tis  promifes  and  threatnings  are 
propofed  to  mankind.  Our  holy  religion,  by  the  ref- 
iirreclion  of  its  great  author,  affords  an  evidence  of 
another  life  peculiar  to  itfelf ;  an  evidence  far  more 
conclufive  and  fatisfa&ory  than  any  which  the  Koran, 
with  all  its  arrogance,  can  furnifh,  in  fupport  of  this 
inter  effing  and  awful  truth.  It  alfo  at  the  fame  time 
reveals  to  us  every  thing  concerning  the  mode  of  our 
exiftence  in  that  life,  which  appears  to  be  in  any  de¬ 
gree  conducive  to  our  comfort  and  happinefs  in  the 
prefent.  Admitting,  however,  that  a  more  particu¬ 
lar  and  circumftantial  knowledge  of  a  future  ftate., 
than  the  Gofpel  contains,  was  neceffary  to  the  well 
being  of  mankind  ;  admitting  alfo  that  the.  |Loran 
has  fupplied  this  defeft,  and  communicated  this  val¬ 
uable  information  to  the  world  ;  yet  ftill  we  may  with 
propriety  deny  the  neceflity  of  the  Mahometan  rev¬ 
elation.  We  know  that  the  importer  conftantly  pre* 
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tended  to  have  received  thefe  ftupendous  fecrets,  by 
the.  miniftry  of  an  angel,  from  that  eternal  book  in 
which  the  divine  decrees  have  been  written  by  the 
finger  of  the  Almighty  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world  .  but  the  learned  inquirer  will  difcover  a  more 
accefuble,  and  a  far  more  probable  fource  from  whence 
they  .might  dc  derived,  partly  in  the  wild  and  fanciful 
opinions  of  the  ancient  Arabs,  and  chiefly  in  thofe 
exhauftlefs  ftores  of  marvellous  and  improbable  fic¬ 
tion,  the  works  of  the  Rabbins,  Hence  that  roman¬ 
tic  fable  of  the  Angel  of  Death,  whofe  peculiar  office 
it  is  at  the  deflined  hour,  to  difiolve  the  union  betwixt 
joul  and  oocty,  and  to  free  the  departing  fpirit  from 
its  priion  oi  flefh.  Hence  that  imaginary,  yet  dread¬ 
ed  Tribunal,  before  which,  when  his  body  is  depofit- 
ed  in  the  grave,  the  trembling  Muffulman,  on  the  au- 
tnority  o:  his  prophet,  believes  he  muft  appear,  to 
render  an  exadt  account  of  his  faith  and  adtions. 
Hence  too  the  various  defcriptions  of  the  general  Ref- 
ur r eerie n  ’and  final  Judgment,  with  which  the  Koran 
every  where  abounds ;  and  hence  the  vaft,  but  ideal 
Balance,  in  which  the  actions  of  all  mankind  fhall 
then  be  impartially  weighed,  and  their  eternal  doom 
be  affigned  them  either  in  the  regions  of  blifs  or  mif- 
ery,  according  as  their  good  or  evil  deeds  fhall  be 
found  to  preponderate.  Here  too  may  be  traced  the 
grand  and  original  outlines  of  that  fenfual  Paradife, 
and  thofe  luxurious  enjoyments,  \vhich  were  fo  fuc- 
cefsfully  employed  in  the  Koran  to  gratify  the  ardent 
genius  of  the  Arabs,  and  allure  them  to  the  ftandard 
of  the  prophet.  By  proceeding  in  this  manner,  it 
might  eafily  be  fhewn  how  little  there  is  of  novelty 
or  or|ginaIity  in  the  pretended  revelation  of  Mahom¬ 
et  ;  but  I  forbear  to  trefpafs  on  your  patience  by 
multiplying  unneceffary  examples.  It  is  fufficient  to 
repeat,  what  I  have  before  obferved,  that  the  Koran 
does  not  contain  one  fingie  doefrine  which  may  not 
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fairly  be  derived  either  from  the  Jewifh  and  Chriftian 
ci  iptures,  fiom  the  fpurious  and  Apocryphal  p-of- 
)els  current  in  the  Eaft,  from  the  Tahnudical  legends, 
>r  10m  the  traditions,  cuftoms,  and  opinions  of  the 
Arabians.  Ihe  fame  obfervation,  which  I  have  ap- 
lied  to  the  doctrines,  may,  with  feme  few  lirnita- 
ons,  be  likewife  extended  to  the  precepts  which  the 
Lrabian  legiflator  has  enjoined.  That  the  Koran, 
midit  a  various  and  confufed  heap  of  ridiculous’ 
id  even  immoral  precepts,  contains  many  interefl- 
8  ar!d  mdru«ive  leffons  of  morality,  cannot  with 
uth  be  denied.  Of  thefe,  however,  the  merit  is  to 
5  Scribed,  not  to  the  feeble  imitation,  but  to  the 
eaf,  Perfe<9:  original  from  which  they  wer 
amfeftly  drawn.  Inftead  of  improving  on  the 
Iriihan  precepts  by  a  fuperior  degree  of  refinement ; 
dead  of  exhibiting  a  purer  and  more  perfect  fyf. 
n  of  morals  than  that  of  the  gofpel,  the  prophet  of 
•a^ia  has  nnferably  debafed  and  weakened  even 
iat  he  has  borrowed  from  that  fyftem.  Every  duty 
nch  he  enjoms,_  every  precept  which  he  enforces' 
imitation  of  Ghnft  and  his  Apoftles,  though  it  may 
!  command  feme  regard,  has  yet  loft  much  of  its 
ive  beauty  and  majefty,  and  bears  ffrong  and  evi- 
marks  of  the  impure  and  corrupt’  channel 
ough  which  it  has  paffed.  Thus,  if  he  fometimes, 
a  tone  ox  authority,  fummons  his  followers  to  the 
-uce  ox  tne  various  duties  of  charity  ;  if  he  com 
ms  them  to  give  alms,  to  relieve  the  diftreffed  to 
j6.  mjmies ;  yet  bale  and  narrow  is  the  priiicKl- 
which  he  enforces  thefe  amiable  virtues  ;  when 
spared  with  the  more  liberal  and  beneficient  fpir- 
ie  goxpel  or  Jefus.  Inftead  of  exercifmv  1 
u.mvej*aI  charity,  the  difciple  of  Mahomet 
.prefsiy  taught  to  confine  his  benevolence  to  the 
>wers  of  the  prophet ;  inftead  of  conferring  his 
i  offices  on  thefe  whofe  faith  lhali  happen  to  dif- 
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fer  from  his  own,  he  is  warned  againft  indulging  the 
tender  weaknefs  of  humanity,  he  is  commanded  to 
wage  perpetual  war  with  the  guilty  race,  and  to  deem 
it  a  meritorious  aft  to  extirpate  thefe  enemies  of  his 
God  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  if  fuch  be  the  inferiority  of  the  Koran  to  pre¬ 
ceding  revelations  (for  the  fame  inferiority  is  obferva- 
ble  in  every  other  duty  which  it  enjoins)  it  alio  la¬ 
bours  under  a  difadvantage  equally  ftriking,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  motives  by  which  thole  duties  are  en¬ 
forced. 

Though  different  be  the  reprefentation  of  the  joys 
and  miferies  of  another  life,  which  the  Gofpel  and  the 
Koran  propofe  to  their  refpeftive  followers,  yet  the 
commands  of  both  reft  ultimately  on  the  lame  gener¬ 
al  fanftion  of  future  rewards  and  punifhments.  But 
the  religion  of  Chrift  juftly  afferts  its  fuperiority  over 
every  other  fyftem,  whether  true  or  fake,  by  the  pecu¬ 
liar  and  animating  encouragements  to  obedience 
which  it  offers  ;  encouragements  alike  unknown  to 
the  difpenfation  of  Mo  fee,  and  tp  the  pretended  rev¬ 
elation  of  Mahomet. 

Under  all  the  diftreffes  of  life,  and  amidft  all  the 
difficulties  of  his  Chriftian  warfare,  the  faithful  dnch 
pie  of  Chrift  poffeffes  a  refource,  of  which  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  can  form  no  conception,  in  the  comfortable 
promife  of  divine  grace  to  correft  his  errors,  affift  his 
frailties,  and  invigorate  his  refolutions. 


The  pious  Muflulman  is  induced  to  comply  wit 
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the  various  ordinances  of  his  religion,  from  a  refpec 
to  the  authority,  the  promifes,  and  the  threatening^  oj 
his  prophet  :  but,  though  poffefled  alfo  of  the  fame 
incitements,  even  in  a  much  higher  degree,  tne  obe¬ 
dience  of  the  Chriftian  is  ftill  further  fecured  by  thole 
more  engaging  and  endearing  motives  or  lo\  e  an 
gratitude  to  a  Redeemer,  who  died  to  reicue  a  guiitj 
world  from  the  double  flavery  of  fin  and  death. 

On 
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On  the  whole,  then,  the  Koran,  inftead  of  fupport- 
Jn g  its  arrogant  pretence  of  being  the  grand  dole  and 
confummation  of  the  divine  revelations  ;  inftead  of 
prefenting'us  with  any  improvement  of  the  Law  and 
the  Gofpel ;  appears  in  faff  to  be  the  grefteft  corrup¬ 
tion  and  perveriion  of  both. 

Under  thefe  circumftances,  to  fuppofe  that  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  wife  and  benevolent  God,  would  be 
to  fuppofe  a  manifeft  abfprdity  ;  to  invert  the  known 
order  and  condud  of  his  providences  :  and  to  make 
the  fuller,  and  more  clear  and  perfect,  of  the  divine 
difpenfations,  prior  to  and  preparatory  of  the  partial, 
and  obfeure,  and  imperfed. 

But  in  our  application  of  the  second  Principle, 
which  I  have  affumed,  to  the  Koran,  we  fhall  find 
charges  of  a  more  direft  and  pofitive  nature  to  ob¬ 
ject  againft  it  :  we  fhall  here  remark  the  plaineft  and 
the  boldeft  contradictions  to  that  law  and  that  gof- 
pel,  which  at  the  fame  time  it  every  where  proclaims  to 
be  divine,  and  on  whofe  authority  it  vainly  attempts  to 
found  its  own  claim  to  divinity.  With  refped  to 
do&rines,  various  and  irreconcileable  are  the  differ¬ 
ences  which  might  be  pointed  out  ;  yet  on  thefe, 
though  fufficient  at  once  to  confute  the  pretenfions  of 
Mahomet,  I  at  prefent  forbear  to  infift.  They  were 
perhaps  intentional,  and  adopted  in  order  to  promote 
more  effectually  the  plans  of  intereft  and  ambition 
which  he  had  concerted. 

But  the  Koran  not  only  fpeaks  a  language  contra¬ 
ry  to  the  feriptures,  in  the  fpcculativc  truths  and  doc¬ 
trines  which  it  profeffes  to  reveal ;  it  alfo.  differs  ma¬ 
ter  ally  with  regard  to  fads.  A  fhenger  or  more 
prominent  example,  of  what  f  now  affert,  cannot  he 
fubmitted  to  your  confiderati'on,  than  its  audaciou 
denial  of  that  plaineft  and  mod  important  event  in  all 
the  hiftory  of  the  Gofpel,  the  death  of  Jcfus  Chrift  on 
the  crofs.  Hear  the  words  of  the  or  eat  impoftor 
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hinifelf  on  this  fubjecr,  where  fpeaking  of  the  jews 
he  fays,  They  have  fpoken  againlt  Mary  a  grievous 
calumny ;  and  have  laid,  Verily  we  have  ilain  Chrift 
Jefus,  the  fon  of  Mary,  the  Apoftle  of  God  ;  yet  they 
iiew  him  not,  neither  crucified  him,  but  he  was  re- 
prefented  by  one  in  his  likenefs' :  and  verily  they 
who  disagreed  concerning  him,  were  in  a  doubt  as 
to  this  matter  ^  and  had  no  fure  knowledge  thereof, 
but  followed  only  an  uncertain  opinion.  They  did 
not  really  kill  him  ;  but  God  took  him  up  unto  him- 
lelf :  and  God  is  mighty  and  wife,”* 

Mahomet  indeed  was  not  the  firll  to  propagate  this 
bold  and  extravagant  falfehood.  Even  in  the  earlieit 
age  of  the  church,  whilft  the  blood  of  Chrift  had  been 
yet  recently  hied  at  Jerufalem,  there  arofe  a  feci  who 
with  lingular  effrontery  maintained,  that  he  had  fuf- 
iered  in  appearance  only,  and  not  in  reality  ;  and  that 
the  Jews  and  officers  of  Pilate  had  waifted  their  inef¬ 
fectual  rage  on  any  airy  phantom,  who  feemed  to 
endure  the  tortures  which  they  infiifted,  and  at  laft 
to  expire  on  the  crofs.  But  the  apocrypal  gofpel  of 
Barnabas,  a  work  which  feems  to  have  been  original¬ 
ly  forged  by  heretical  Chriftians,  and  fince  interpo¬ 
lated  to  f  avour  the  views  of  Mahomet  and  his  follow- 
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rs,  correfponds  more  exactly  with  the  reprefentation 
of  the  Koran.  We  are  there  told,  that  in  the  night 
in  which  jefus  was  betrayed,  at  the  inflant  when  the 
jews  were  about  to  apprehend  him  in  the  garden,  he 
was  miraculoiiily  carried  up  into  heaven  by  the 
xniniftry  of  Angels  ;  whilft  the  traitor  Judas,  taken 
fuddenly  in  the  fnare  which  hinifelf  had  laid,  was 
crucified  in  his  likenefs  and  his  ftead. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  corrupt  fource  from 
whence  the  impoftor  derived  fo  palpable  and  notori¬ 
ous  a  falfehood  ;  whatever  be  the  caufe  which  pro¬ 
cured  its  admittance,  whether  ignorance  or  defign  ; 
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the  argument  is  ftill  equally  conclufive  againft  the 
veracity  of  the  Koran. 

If  additional  proofs  were  neceffary  to  refute  the 
impious  claim  of  the  Mahometan  impofture  to  a  di¬ 
vine  original,  I  might  ftill  farther  obfepe,  that  it  is 
not  only  inconfiftent  with  preceding  revelations,  but 
alfo  with  itfelf.  v  •  :  '  -  7  ^ 

The  advocates  for  the  Mahometan  caufe  labour 
indeed  to  obviate  any  objection  which  may  be  drawn 
from  thefe  glaring  contradictions,  by  the  doCtrine  of 
abrogation.  God,  fay  they,  in  purfuance  of  the  great 
plan  of  his  providence,  was  pleafed  to  command  ma¬ 
ny  things  in  the  holy  Koran,  which  for  wife  and  good 
reafons  he  afterwards  revoked.  But  not  to  mention 
the  doubts  and  uncertainty,  which  muft  thus  have 
been  unavoidably  introduced  into  a  revelation,  which 
ought  to  be  perfeCHy  clear  and  explicit  in  all  that  it 
commands  ;  it  is  evident  that  fuch  a  conduct,  though 
well  accommodated  to  the  fhifting  policy  of  a  capri¬ 
cious  mortal,  is  totally  incompatible  with  the  eternal 
wifdom  of  the  immutable  God. 

Every  revelation  which  profeffes  to  come  from 
God,  fhould  doubtlefs  be  fuited  to  our  apprehenfions 
of  his  perfections  ;  but  numberlefs  are  the  inftances 
in  which  the  Koran  either  commands  or  permits 
what  is  plainly  contradictory  both  to  the  nature  of 
the  Deity,  and  to  that  original  law  of  right  and  wrong 
which  he  has  univerfally  impreffed  on  mankind.  In¬ 
deed  the  general  character  of  its  precepts  is  too 
ftrongly  marked,  for  the  mo  ft  inattentive  obferver  to 
doubt  of  the  origin  from  whence  they  flowed.  The 
impure  defigns  which  gave  birth  to  the  whole  fyftem, 
may  be  traced  in  almoft  every  fubordinate  part  ; 
even  its  fublimeft  defcriptions  of  the  Deity,  even  its 
moft  exalted  moral  precepts,  not  infrequently  either 
terminate  in,  or  are  interwoven  with,  feme  provifion 
to  gratify  the  inordinate  cravings  of  ambition,  or 
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fome  licence  for  the  indulgence  of  the  corrupted  paf- 
iions  of  the  human  heart.  It  has  given  a  fanftion  to 
fornication  ;  and,  if  any  weight  be  due  to  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  its  author,  it  has  juftified  adultery.  It  has 
made  wai,  and  rapine,  and  bloodfhed,  provided  they 
be  exercifed  againft  unbelievers,  not  only  meritorious 
acts,  but  even  effential  duties  to  the  good  M'uffulman  ; 
duties,  by  the  performance  of  which  he  may  fecure 
the  conftant  favour  and  proteftion  of  God  and  his 
prophet  in  this  life,  and  in  the  next  entitle  himfelf  to 
the  boundlefs  joys  of  paradife. 

Thus  has  the  pretended  revelation  of  Mahomet 
accomplifhed  the  great  end  for  which  it  was  defigned, 
by  reforming  the  corruptions  which  time,  and  the 
perverfenefs  of  human  nature,  had  unhappily  con-- 
fpired  to  introduce  into  preceding  revelations  !  And 
thus  fignaliy  has  it  improved  on  the  pure  and  fpirit- 
ual  morality  of  the  gofpel !  ' 

From  the  whole  then  of  what  has  been  faid,  we  are 
juftified  in  concluding,  that  the  Koran,  when  confid- 
ered  by  itfelf,  independently  of  other  revelations,  is 
In  every  refpeft  unworthy  the  God  of  purity  ;  and 
that,  when  taken  on  its  own  principle,  as  grounded 
on  the  law  and  the  gofpel,  it  is  notorioufly  and  indif- 
putably  falfe. 

If  now  we  apply  the  fame  reafoning  to  Chriftian- 
ity,  as  fubfequertf  to  the  law  of  Mofes,  which  we  have 
already  applied  to  the  Koran,  the  contrail  will  be 
found  highly  favourable  to  our  religion. 

from  a  view  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the 
Mofaic  law,  we  fhall  be  convinced  that  it  was  both 
partial  and  temporary.  The  Jews  were  a  diftinft 
clafs  of  people,  feparated  from  all  nations  of  the 
world,  and  prelerved  from  mixing  with  them  by 
means  of  certain  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  were 
evidently  defigned  to  keep  this  diftinction  facred  and 
inviolable. 
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They  Hood  fmgle  amongft  mankind, ’and  bore  on 

“'(if  1  may  fo  =V<*  ^0  £. 

patlkalar  iupermtendencc  oH,m  Da  y 

tinguifhed  people  :  it  was  reauceu 

contraflced  indeed,  but  more  llkllV  ^  a 

flood  forward  to  the  world  as  a  proof  that  there  is 

God  that  lodges  the  earth  ;  and; t hat  he ^hof< :  na 
alone  is  Jehovah,  is  the  moh  high  oi^r  all.  / 

were  felefted  to  be  the  depofitaries  of  thofe  holvre- 
ords  in  which  the  truths  of  God  are  revealed,  and  hi 
precepts  are  enforced  ;  and  they  were  ordained  to  be 
the  means  of  tranfmitting  his  name,  his  worfhip,  h 
promifes,  and  his  predictions,  to  future  generation  • 

F  But  as  the  Mofaic  infhtution  was  of  a  partial  na¬ 
ture,  fo  was  it  of  a  limited  duration.  When  its  defign 
was  accornplifhed,  it  was  of  courfe  ^ceafe. 1  ™ 
admirably  adapted  to  anfwer  the  ends  tor  vb 
was  appointed  :  to  imprefs  the  nnnd  with  a  dr  , 

■  fenfe  of  the  divine  unity  and  government ;  to  preferv  e 
feme  of  thofe  fundamental  truths  of  natural  religion, 
which  were  either  wholly  denied,  or  grofsly  con  up  - 
ed,  by  other  nations  ;  to  unfold  the  great  defigns  of 
Providence  and  grace  ;  and  thus  gradually  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  coming  of  the  Meffiah,  and  to  difpo  t 
the  human  mind  for  the  reception  of  thofe  doftrines 
which  it  was  his  peculiar  office  to  reveal  to  the  woi lu. 

The  great  and  characteriftical  difference  between 
the  law  of  Moles  and  that  of  Chrift,  feems  to  be  this  : 

_ The  former  chiefly  refpected  the  profperity  and 

interefts  of  the  prefent  life,  and  the  good  order  of  a 
particular  community,  governed  by  laws  peculiar  to 
itfelf.  The  latter  principally  has  in  view  our  lpirit- 
ual  welfare,  and  the  intereft  of  a  future  and  eternal 
Pate  ;  founded  on  the  relation  in  which  we  all  band 

to  God,  as  his  creatures ;  and  governed  by  precept^ 

and 
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and  motives  fuited  to  our  condition  •,  , 

Jnipcned't,  but  as  rational  and  accoum-hf U1|tf.  ana 
ne  one  was  narrow  and  confined  in  v  6  ^emSs‘ 
other  large  and  extenfive  as  the  human  ace^^  ‘ 
-he  former  was  inftituted  for  Mrt'  ,  '  d  a$ 

IK  ’ 

Of  Mofow,;  Sgt? 1,1  tWT  Er 

ed  one  purpofe  •  '~nd  ^  f  S  that  °n!y  fuit¬ 

ed,  its  oblicration*  w ?  "?fl  "at  pui'pcie  was  anfwer- 
r’hr:n.  e,  tion  VttS  at  an  end.  But  the  h-y  nr 

P*  0frSt.SdrindFfe!  to  every  puri 
i  /  l^tiv^rial  creature  upon  earth  •  onr4  n 

Mg  adapred  to  the  general  inrerelts  of  mankind  ’„jn 

“"S  “  ,be  <**««7  “pon  thole  wC’i r  k 

led,  oS  long  as  the  world  endures. 

J*  tbSe  tf !’  falf fr°m  ths  torence 

penfation,  ^ 

e0„dedWSaerPetroflrS-  f*  ^  ^  A 

•■euaea  rattier  to  ihac tde  and  de'^afe  than  i 

the  mind  •  ,„j  *„  t  .  ueDaie>  tnan  to  exalt 

ceffitv  I’lr  l  m,aKe  yeilSiQn  the  burthen  of  ne- 

ofnrofs  and  iof1™  '  ‘"bute  of  to  tvifl.  Perfons 

el  es  wthTn  'T  "T  K 

em»,  i!  hf  a  ■  Performance  of  outward  cer. 
emomes  .  having  waflied  their  bodies,  they  thourh‘ 

Kir  pum from  ,hejr  i 

fy. “d  ‘hj'tr  °‘ren"ff?  to  the  prieft,  flattered  'them- 
.es  with  the  preemption  of  having  difcharaed 
their  duty  towards  God.  But  though  the  law  was 
mperfea,  when  confidered  by  itfelf,  y°et  if  We  view  it 

more\rTdTn  ^  il  ftands  with  a  f»Her  and 
mor.  liberal  difpenfation,  we  /hall  fee  its  relative  im 

Portance  ;  and  fhall  adore  that  wifdom  which  has  E 

difpofed 
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difpofed  the  various  parts  of  the  one  great  plan  of 
providence  and  grace,  as  to  make  them  illuftrative  of 
the  truth,  and  fubfervierit  to  the  ufes,  of  each  other. 

It  is  evident  that  the  law  of  Mofes,  in  its  various 
inftitutions,  had  a  reference  to  fome  future  difpenfa- 
tion  ;  and  that  from  the  object  to  which  they  pointed 
they  derived  all  their  confequence  and  utility.  Ablu- 
lions  of  the  body  were  a  fignificant  and  religious 
exercife,  when  they  were  performed  with  an  eye  to 
the  fan ftifi cation  of  the  h  eart,  and  the  purifying  the 
affections  from  natural  or  acquired  pollutions.  Sa¬ 
crifices  and  offerings  were  ufeful  and  inftruftive  rites., 
when  confidered  as  evidences  of  the  divine  difplea- 
fure  againft  fin  ;  and  as  bearing  a  reference  to  the  fa- 
crifice  of  the  Meffiah,  who ,  as  the  prophet  Ifaiah 
declares,  was  to  be  cut  off ,  but  net  for  hhnfelf.  In  him, 
and  the  great  atonement  made  by  the  offering  up  of 
his  own  body  on  the  crofs,  all  the  facrifices  of  the 
law  received  their  completion.  It  was  his  death  that 
molt  clearly  iiluftrated  their  defign  ;  and,  as  it  ex¬ 
plained  their  nature,  it  at  the  fame  time  abolifhed 
their  ufe. 

The  repetition  of  facrifices  was  a  ftrong  and  de- 
cifive  proof  of  their  imperfection.  The  apoftle  reaf- 
ons  on  this  fubieft,  with  great  force  and  accuracy,  in 
the  tenth  chanter  of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews. 
The  law,  he  obferves,  being  only  typical  of  a  future 
difpenfation,  could  have  no  efficacy  by  itfelf.  It 
had  no  abfolute  virtue,  no  independent  merit.  It 
could  never ,  with  thefe  facrifices  which  they  offered  year 
by  year  continually ,  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect. 

But  the  comparative  imperfe&ion  of  the  law  of 
Mofes  will  appear  more  fully  from  the  weaknefs  of 
its  motives,  when  oppofed  to  thole  of  the  gofpel.  The 
promife  of  mercy  to  pardon,  and  grace  to  affift,  was 
not  fo  full  and  explicit,  as  it  wa^  under  the  more  be¬ 
nign  difpenfation  of  the  Lord  Jefus  :  for  the  law  came 
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b  Mofes ,  byi  grace  and  truth  by  Jefus  Chrift.  Re¬ 
ligion  is  generally  characterized  in  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment  under  the  denomination  of  the  fear  of  God 
and  I  apprehend  the  reafon  to  be  this  :  The  Jews 
were  accuftomed  to  very  awful  reprefentations  of  the 
Deity  ;  and  living  under  the  difcipline  of  a  fchool 
mafcer  (as  the  apoflle  calls  the  law)  fear  prevailed 
beyond  every  other  principle  in  their  religious  ferv- 
ices.  Objects  were  darkened  in  coming  to  them 
through  the  veil  of  types  and  figures,  the  meaning 
of  which  was  but  very  gradually  difclofed  even  to  the 
prophets  themfeives  :  and  that,  too,  only  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  nearer  approach  to  the  fulnefs  of  time, 
when  their  ultimate  purpofe  was  to  be  more  illuftri- 
oufly  difplayed  in  their  fulfilment  by  Chrift.  Obfcu- 
rity  always  creates  dread  :  and  when  the  Divine  Be¬ 
ing  was  ffeen  only  through  the  terrible  majefty  of  the 
law,  his  attributes  rather  excited  awful  veneration 
than  filial  confidence.  But  when  God  was  manifeft- 
ed  in  the  flefti,  we  beheld  the  glory  of  his  perfon  in 
the  face  of  his  only  begotten  Son  ;  and  we  beheld  it 
full  of  grace  and  truth. 

.  .The  motives  which  enforced  obedience  on  the 
Jews,  were  always  adapted  to  their  knowledge.  As 
the  difcoveries  of  truth  opened  on  their  minds,  fo 
were  the  privileges  which  were  connected  with  them 
proportionally  unfolded.  Never thelefs*  iri  the  mod 
enlightened  periods  of  the  jewifh  church,  we  find 
but  very  few  and  very  feeble  traces  of  thofe  fublime 
and  endearing  motives,  by  which  Chriftianity  is  a- 
domed  and  recommended. 

The  law  of  Mofes  was  wholly  enforced  by  tempo¬ 
ral  fan&ions  ;  not  that  a  future  ftate  was  unknown 
to  the  Jews ;  they  had  fome  faint  idea,  fome  obfcure 
conceptions  of  it  ;  but  Mofes  depending  on  a  partic¬ 
ular  providence  to  accomplifh  either  what  he  had 
promifed,  or  what  he  had  threatened,  omitted  to 
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•ftldce  the  dodrlne  of  a  future  Rate  among  the  direQi 
and  politive  fandion  of  his  law.  The  gofpel,  on  t  13 
Pontfarv,  has  brought  life  and  immortality  to  tight,  it 
£  diiperied  =1!  thole  fades,  faich  o  hemg  over  ,, 
as  to  render  it,  to  the  eye  oi  tinaffmed  rcafou,  < 
ied  of  doubtful  fpeculation,  rather  than  01  cutcri 
hope  ;  and  has  placed  it  in  a  point  of  view,  unknown 
even  to  the  favoured  people  of  God  under  the 
It  has  reduced  to  a  certainty  what  nature,  at  the  Rr- 
tlieft  ftretch  of  its  powers,  could  bamy  legard  a,, 
conjedure  ;  and  demonRrated  as  a  h&  what  the  Jews 
were  only  permitted  to  behold  through  the  oolcure 
medium  of  types  and  figures,  as  a  diftant  probability. 
The  clear  difeovery  of  a  iutute  Rate,  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  it  as  one  of  the  great  fcindions  of  religion, 
werereferved  for  the  gofpel.  Hence  we  are  taught 
to  regard  man  in' a  higher  and  nobler  hgfct^than  na¬ 
ture,  with  all  her  boaRed  attributes  and  moft  iplent  id 
accompliflrments,  can  reprefent.  him.  \V  e  are  taught 
to  conflder  him  as  the  heir  of  immortality  ;  as  mate 
for  two  uwlds  ;  and  as  qualified  to  ad  in  botn,  with 
increafing  capacities  both  of  moral  improvement,  and 

of  phyfical  happinefs.  .  .  • ' 

From  tilde  particulars  it feems clearly  to  follow, that 
the  gofpel,  fo  far  from  being  fuperfiuous,  was  m  ev¬ 
ery  view  highly  expedient.  The  world  itooa  in  need 
of  it,  as  a  fyftem  calculated  to  give  general  informa¬ 
tion,  and  diffufe  general  happinefs  :  and  to  the  Jews 
in  particular  it  was  neceffary,  as  the  confummation 
of  their  law,  in  all  the  great  purpofes  of  its  mfiitu- 
tion  ;  and  as  fupplying,  its  defeds  by  the  dodnnes 
it  revealed,  by  the  affurances  it  afforded  of  prelent 
grace,  and  by  the  encouragements  it  held  forth  to 
the  attainment  of  future  and  eternal  glory. 

If  we  apply  the  second  Rule,  we  lhaii  eahiy  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  gofpel  is  in  no  refped  contrary  to  the 

law;  but  that  the  New  Teffament  is  truly,  what  it 

,  pvofeffes 


via. 


profefles  to  be,  the  end  and  acconiplifhment  of  the 
vaS;  If°fenfe.W  L^the01d°T  ft* 'iptUreS’  ufed  in  a 

mnSeingof  theVe! 

i  ,  'fa,!0l3j  and  moral  condudc,  which  mark  the 
bounds  of  out  duty  to  God  and  man.  .  * 

r  ^  ^ofmef  was  abolifhed,  when  Tefus  c-mp  tA 
unne  both  Jew  and  Gentile  under  one  comprlen 

dnu4  in  r"0"3  f?Penfatfcn  :  the  ^ter  dm  com 
linues  m  its  original  force  j  for  it  had  not  its  founda-’ 

ion  m  any  partial  or  occafional  reafons,  which  only 

apply  to  a  particular  community,  and  are  only  ordain- 

ed  to  anfwer  a  particular  and  temporary  defum  0« 

he  contrary,  it  is  clofely  connected  with  the  prim" 

tive  laws  of  nature,  and  the  unalterable  condkutiorf 

ox  things  :  it  has  its  foundation  in  caufes  which  can 

never  ceafe  to  operate  on  rational  beings,  and  which 

t  "rdperpet^  n  Be  it?  h™ever>  °bferv- 
f.  5  H  , ft  ca”le  not  deftroy  the  law ,  but  to  fulfil 

;;;  j?fdc  "°,t,  defl;roy  even  the  ceremonial  law,  till 
he  had  fo  fulfilled  the  defign  of  its  inftitution,  as  to 
^endei  it  totally  unneceffary  :  when  its  end  was  an 

iWrt’ 11  th  C°UrJe  vanilhed  away  5  the  fubllance  be- 
r°,  e’  dle  fliadow  was  ufelefs.  But  the  abrogation 

t  v  e  fe^emonial  law  did  not  imply  any  contradiction 
°  1  ,S  de{l§n’  no^  dld  it  throw  the  flighted  reflection 
on  the  wifdom  of  that  God  who  inftituted  it.  It  was 
only  a  declaration  that  the  law  had  anfwered  ev^rv 
purpofe  for  which  it  was  appointed  ;  and  that  its  oh- 
•igation  ceafed  when  the  reafon  of  its  eftablifhment 
was  at  an  end.  Our  bleffed  Lord  mod  drictiy  con- 
iormed  to  it,  in  order  to  thew  his  perfect  approbation 
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of  it.  In  him  it  was  complete ;  and  with  him  it  ceaf- 
ed  for  ever. 

But  with  refpeft  to  the  moral  law,  it  was  the  great 
bufinefs  of  our  Saviour’s  miniftry  to  illuftrate  and 
confirm  it.  He  added  no  precept  that  oppofed  it ;  he 
only  cleared  it  from  falfe  gloffes,  and  enforced  it  by 
monger  motives.  Hence  the  apoftle  argues,  Do 
make  ’void  the  law  by  faith  ?  God  forbid— Tea,  we  ef- 
tablifh  the  law.  livery  moral  precept  is  as  obligatory 
now  as  it  ever  was  :  and  Chriftians  have  in  this  re- 
fpecl;  the  fame  rule  to  walk  by  as  the  )ews  had.  Thus 
the  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  and  his  commandments 
ensure  throughout  all  generations.  It  is  the  original  law- 
written  on  the  heart.  It  was  rendered  explicit  bv 
the  law  of  the  decalogue  :  and  the  law  of  the  gofpel 
ungs  it  forward  with  additional  evidence  and  force, 
ihe  grand  truths  of  the  gofpel  were  revealed,  though 
obicurely,  in  the  earlieft  periods  of  the  world  •  for 
the  fame  God  was  the  author  of  every  difpenfation, 
Oi  tiue  religion  ;  and  he  made  the  one  fo  preparatory 
to  the  other,  that  the  whole  might  be  one  uniform 
and  confident  plan,  worthy  of  his  unerring  wifdom 

and  entitled  at  once  to  our  grateful  acceptance  and 
lational  approbation. 

God  promifed  our  firft  parents,  that  the  feed  of  the 
woman  fhould  bruife  the  ferpent's  head.  He  promifed 
the  patriarch  Abraham,  that  in  his  feed  all  the  families 
%  the  earth  fhould  be  blsffcd.  The  manner  of  this 
divine  difpenfation  has  been  different  in  different  pe¬ 
riods  :  but  the  fame  fpirit  breathes  in  ail ;  and  in  all 
..e  lame  object  is  purfued,  recovery  from  the  guilt 
and  rnifery  of  fin,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  dif- 
played  in  a  Mediator.  1  ’ 

I  his  is  the  bafis  of  the  evangelical  covenant :  and 
gionous  doctrine  is  coaeval  with  revelation.  Be¬ 
fore  the  publication  of  the  law,  the  knowledge  of  this 
aocume  was,  indeed,  very  confined  and  obfeure  - 
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but  frill  there  are  traces  of  it  in  the  earlieft  revela¬ 
tions  :  and  the  patriarchs  had  undoubtedly  fuch  im- 
preffions  of  it  on  their  minds,  as  laid  a  foundation  for 
that  faith,  in  confequence  of  which  their  names  are. 
recorded  with  fuch  honour  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
the  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews.  Under  the  law,  the 
great  truths  of  the  goipel,  which  weie  amply  to  be 
revealed  in  future  times,  were  fhadowed  forth  in  fa- 
crific  rites,  and  other  expreffive  ceremonies,  well 
adapted  to  anfwer  the  purpoles  of  a  pfeparatoiy  in- 

flitution. 

Yet  the  law  of  Mofes,  confidered  in  a  feparate  view 
made  no  provifion  for  the  future  pardon  of  moral 
nuilt  ;  and  afforded  no  promile  or  hope  of  future 
happinefs.  But  though*  the  covenant  made  with 
Mofes  for  one  particular  people,  and  for  a  determin¬ 
ate  period  of  time,  contained  no  gracious  promifes 
of  forcivenefs  in  another  life,  yet  the  patriarchs,  and 
holy  men  of  old,  were  not  deftitute  of  fuch  hopes. 
From  whence  could  thofe  hopes  arife  ?  From  whence 
but  from  that  more  general  covenant  of  grace,  pub- 
lilhedto  Adam  immediately  after  his  fall,  renewed  witn 
Noah,  with  Abraham,  with  David;  the  covenant 
which  from  them  was  delivered  down  to  future  ge¬ 
nerations  by  uninterrupted  tradition  ;  attefted  by  .me 
concurrent  evidence  of  the  prophets  ;  typified  by  all 
the  facrifices  throughout  the  world  ;  and  pariicnutny 
amongft  the  Jews  :  and,  in  the  fulnefs  of  time  com¬ 
pletely  and  finally  cftabliihed  by  the  coming  of  Jems 
Chrift,  who  is  the  great  Mediator  of  this  _  covenam  ; 
who  fulfilled  on  cur  account  all  its  conditions  ;  died 


to  Veal  its  promifes  with  his  blood ;  rofe  again  to  de- 
monftrate  the  efficacy  of  his  facrince  ;  and  evei  i  ■ 


to  make  interceffion  for  us  ?  n 

If  I  were  to  purfue  this  fubjeft  farther,  i  might  inew 

you  the  perfect  coincidence  ox  the  Old  1  c.mment 

vvi‘h  the  New  ;  but  I  have  no  time  for  a  di  cumon  iO 

comprehenhve. 
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comprchenfive.  It  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  the 
gofpel  does  not  run  counter  to  the  law,  l'o  far  as  to 
render  the  one  inconfillent  with  the  other.  Each 
was^  brought  forward  in  its  natural  order,  and  each 
is  linked  with  the  other  in  the  moft  per  feed  agree¬ 
ment.  Ihe  ceremonial  law,  though  vacated  by  the 
golpel,  yet  was  not  abolilhed  till  its  own  purpofes 
were  fully  anfwered.  The  moral  duties  of  the  law 
are  enforced  with  additional  fanctions,  and  illuftratcd 
with  additional  evidence.  Its  doctrines  are  confirm¬ 
ed,,  and  explained  in  their  full  latitude  :  what  was 
obfeure,  is  made  clear  ;  and  what  was  foretold,  has 
been  accompiiihed.  From  the  whole  then  we  infer, 
that  there  is  no  inconfiltency  between  the  two  dif- 
penfations.  They  coalefce  with  each  other,  as  parts 
of  the  fame  fyftem  ;  and,  with  an  exact  conformity 
to  all  the  defigns  of  providence  in  the  natural  and 
moral  world,  the  more  obfeure  and  partial  are  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  more  perfect  and  illultrious. 

If  we  contemplate  the  gofpel  by  itfelf,  and  view  It 
in  its  own  light,  we  fhall  have  abundant  reafon  to 
admire  it,  both  for  the  purity  of  its  nature,  and  the 
tendency  which  it  _  has  to  promote  the  interefts  and 
happineis  of  mankind.  It  bears  on  it  the  flamp  of  a 
divine  original  ;  and  there  is  a  fpirit  which  animates 
and  beautifies  it,  that  muft  ftrongly  prepoffefs  the  pi¬ 
ous  mind  in  its  favour.  ^  1 

The  purity  of  the  gofpel  is  indeed  a  decifive  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  origin  whence  it  proceeded  ;  it  is  an  ev¬ 
idence  ever  prefent,  ever  legible  ;  and  which  no  dif- 
tance,  whether  of  time  or  place,  can  efface.  That 
purity  is  fuch  as  we  fltould  naturally  expect  from  the 
tentimenrs  which  uncorrupted  nature  leads  us  to 
mrm  of  the  Divine  Being.  If  he  had  not  already 
vouemared  to  grant  us  a  revelation  of  his  will,  with 
reject  to  our  duty  both  to  him  and  to  one  another 

fet,  if  we  had  reafon  to.  expeft  that  he  would  grant 
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it,  the  cleared  dictates  of  our  judgment,  and  the  no- 
bleft  fentiments  of  our  heart,  would  lead  us  to  antici¬ 
pate  the  fame  difplay  of  benevolence  on  the  part  of 
God,  and  the  fame  encouragements  to  virtue  among 
men,  which  we  now  find  in  the  gofpel  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

As  it  is  pure,  fo  it  is  perfeCt.  Whatever  is  necef- 
fary  for  us  to  know,  is  difcovered  by  it ;  and  dilcov- 
ered  too  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  anfwer  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  a  revelation  defigned  for  general  information* 
Speculations  to  exercife  the  ingenuity  and  wit  of  men, 
are  by  no  means  effentially  connected  with  the  great 
bufmefs  of  immortality.  A  man  may  be  acquainted 
with  them,  and  not  be  the  better  ;  or  ignorant  of  them 
and  not  be  the  worfe.  But  in  the  gofpel,  we  have 
nothing  fuperfluous,  and  nothing  perplexing.  Every 
declaration  of  fin  and  duty  ;  every  promife  to  en¬ 
gage  us  to  purfue  the  one,  and  every  threaten¬ 
ing  to  deter  us  from  the  other,  are  brought  forward 
with  a  precifion  and  hmplicity,  which  leave  no  room 
either  for  the  perverfe  to  cavil,  or  the  impartial  to  miff 
take.  There  is  no  vice  which  it  does  not  detect,  ev¬ 
en  within  the  darkeft  retreats  of  the  mind.  There 
is  no  duty  connected  with  the  glory  of  God,  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  neighbour,  or  the  true  happinefs  of  our- 
felves,  but  what  it  unfolds  and  illuftrates. 

Its  precepts  are  not  only  clear  in  their  mode  of  de¬ 
livery,  and  beneficial  in  their  tendency  ;  but  they 
are  enforced  by  every  motive  that  is  calculated  to  at- 
feCt  the  heart,  and  to  exalt  and  purify  its  affections. 
The  promife  of  divine  forgivenefs  and  companion 
through  Jefus,  and  of  help  and  fuccour  through  the 
divine  fpirit,  are  of  the  molt  fcpthing  and  engaging 
nature  to  beings  encompaffed  with  difficulties  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds  ;  and  expofed  to  moral  weakneffes  and 
tranfgreffions,  which  are  degrading  to  our  nature,  and 
deflruCtive  of  our  happinefs.  But,  to  infpire  us  with 
the  full  foul  of  virtue  and  religion,  it  carries  our  at- 
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piring  minds  beyond  the  contracted  views  of  this 
mortal  fcene,  to  that  exalted  world  of  fpirits,  where 
we  fhall  be  for  ever  advancing  in  knowledge  and  per¬ 
fection,  where  every  offence  fincerely  repented  of 
Ihall  be  pardoned,  and  every  virtuous  endeavour  ac¬ 
cepted  and  rewarded,  by  him  who  is  our  moil  com- 
paffionate  Father,  as  well  as  our  mod  righteous  Judge* 
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YE  SHALL  KNOW  THEM  BY  THEIR  FRUITS* 


1  HE  characters  of  the  religions  which 
Chrifl  and  Mahomet  have  refpeCtively  founded,  are 
not  more  different  than  thofe  of  the  nations  which 
have  embraced  them.  From  the  period  of  their  pri¬ 
mary  eftabiiihment  to  the  prefent  hour,  a  different  af- 
pect  feems  to  have  belonged  to' them.  Wherever 
they  have  fpread  themfelves,  they  have  communicated 
their  diftinguifiiing  properties  to  the  underflandings 
and  affeftiohs  of  the  people  whom  they  have  convert¬ 
ed  ;  and  in  oppofition  to  former  experience,  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  climate,  of  government,  and  of  manners, 
have  yielded  to  the  effects  of  religious  perfuafion- 
The  appearances  they  now  give  to  thofe  great  divis¬ 
ions  of  mankind  among  which  they  are  planted, 
form  a  moft  finking  part  of  the  modern  hiflory  or 
the  world  ;  and  the  inveftigation  of  the  caufes  which 
produce  thofe  appearances,  would  conftitute  one  or 
the  moft  fplendid  fubje'Cts  of  political  fpeculation, 
even  though  it  were  not  at  the  fame  time  one  or  the 
moft  important  to  the  inlerefts  ot  Chrifhanity. 

The  view  of  mankind,  as  arranged  under  this  dif- 
tin&ion  of  religious  opinion,  prefent  to  us  very  Angu¬ 
lar  and  permanent  oppofitions  of  national  character. 
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The  faith  of  Mahomet,  wherever  it  is  eftablilhed, 
is  united  with  defpotic  power.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  and  on  the  ftiores  ox  the  Calpian,  under  me 
influence  of  climates  the  molt  unlike,  and  manners 
the  molt  oppofite,  it  is  ftill  found  accompanied  v.  ith 
fervitude  and  fubjetlion  :  every  free,  and  every  gab 
lant  people  whom  it  has  involved  in  the  progrefs  of 
its  power,  have  abandoned  their  rights  when  they 
inlifted  themfelves  under  the  banner  of  the  prophet, 
and  have  forgotten  in  the  title  of  the  faithxul,  tne 
pride  of  independence  and  the  fecurity  of  freedom. 

The  religion  of  Chrift,  on  the  contrary,  is  found 
to  exift  and  to  flourilh  under  every  variety  of  politic¬ 
al  power.  In  the  different  periods  of  its  hiltory  it 
has  been  united  with  every  form  of  government  i  and 
of  the  nations  among  whom  it  is  now  profeffed,  the 
moft  general,  and  perhaps  the  moil  diferiminating 
feature  is  that  equal  and  courteous  fyllem  of  man¬ 
ners,  which  has  operated  in  fo  a  ftriking  a  manner  to 
limit  the  progrefs  of  tyranny  ;  and  which,  even  in 
the  few  countries  where  defpotifm  is  eflablifhed,  has 
ferved  to  foften  the  aufterity  of  its  adminiffration. 

The  nations  who  have  embraced  Mahometifm,  are 
diflinguilhed  by  a  fpirit  of  hoftility  and  hatred  to  the 
reft  of  mankind.  Wherever  it  has  eftablilhed  itfelf, 
the  relations  of  fituation,  of  language,  and  of  nation¬ 
al  policy,  have  been  controled  by  the  influence  of 
religious  enmity.  The  regulations  which  it  pre- 
feribes  for  the  conduct  of  private  life,  have  a  tendency 
to  feparate  the  Muffulman  from  ail  communion  with 
other  men,  and  all  participation  of  the  offices  of  human¬ 
ity  :  and  in  every  period  of  its  hiftory,  the  pride,  or 
the  jealoufy,  which  it  has  infpired,  feems  to  have  re- 
prefeated  the  reft  of  mankind  as  enemies  with  whom, 
while  they  oppofed  the  prophet’s  power,  it  were  im¬ 
pious  to  conyerfe,  and  whom  it  was  even  meritorious 
to  deftroy. 
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l  ne  chara&er  of  Chriftian  nations  is,  on  the  con- 
tiary,  marked  by  a  fpint  of  benevolence  and  human- 
it}  ,  as  new  m  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  as  it  is  condu- 

UVpt0  their  Y/e}iarc-  The  violence  of  national  ani- 
mofrty,  once  fo  fruitful  a  fource  of  diffention,  has  giv¬ 
en  way  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  dictates  of  more  en¬ 
larged  humanity.  Where  the  religion  of  Chrift  has 
not  aiways^  directed  the  conduft  of  men,  it  has  at 
malt  lecretly  influenced  their  opinions  ;  and  the  uni¬ 
on  of  European  nations  in  the  faith  of  the  gofpel  has 
produced  a  general  difpofition  to  courtefy  and  human¬ 
ity,  which  in  oppofition  to  every  diftin&ion  of  lan¬ 
guage,  of  manners,  and  of  national  interefts,  has  unit¬ 
ed  the  various  people  of  whom  it  is  compofed,  in  one 
hrm  and  lacred  bond  of  brotherhood  and  affection. 

Ur  the  nations  who  have  embraced  Mahometifm 
another  xeature  equally  confpicuous,  is  a  degree  of 
ignorance  ftrangely  inconfiftent  with  that  inftinftive 
emulation,  which  the  improvement  of  neighbouring 
iiates  ufually  excites  in  the  vanity  of  individuals  or 
tne  policy  of  gevernors.  Their  progrefs  in  fcience, 
then  capacity  to  invent,  and  even  their  willingnefs  to 

I  •  ufeful  or  elegant  arts,  bear  no  proportion 
ip  their  zeal  and  activity  in  the  fupport  of  their  re- 
ligious  tenets.  Through  every  country  where  Ma- 
.ometanifm  is  profeffed,  the  fame  deep  paufe  is  made 
in  philofophy  :  and  the  fame  wide  chafm  is  to  be 
iceii  between  the  opportunities  of  men  to  improve, 
and  their  adtual  improvement. 

Every  hearer  whofe  mind  has  ever  plowed  with  the 
love,  of  learning,  or  melted  with  the  feelings  oThu! 
mamty,  muft  recoil  with  horror  from  the  favage  and 
brutal  barbarity  of  thofe  Caliphs,  who,  not  content 
with  dil co urging  a  fpirit  of  inquiry  among  their  fub- 
jedls,  effaced  every  veflige  of  the  knowledge  attained 
oy  for mer  ages,  and  waged  unnatural  war  againft  the 
mind,  as  \\  eil  as  the  arms  of  their  fpecies.  Ehe  fuc- 
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te fs  of  their  efforts  is  as  much  to  be  deplored,  as  the 
motives  of  them  are  to  be  detailed.  For,  as  preju¬ 
dice  took  deep  root,  and  ignorance  had  fpread 
through  a  wider  extent,  we  have  feen  thofe  maladies 
Verified  in  Mahometan  countries,  which  Tacitus  fo 
forcibly  defcribes,  while  impending  over  his  own. — ■ 
#  Ut  corpora  lente  augefcunt,  cito  extinguuntur ; 
fie  ingenia  ftudiaque  opprefleris  ;  facilius  quam  re- 
vocaveris.  Subit  quippe  etiain  ipfius  inertias  dulcedo  : 
et  invifa  primo  defidia,  poftremo  amatur.” 

Such  is  precifely  the  hate  of  tlie  intellectual  world 
among  the  followers  of  Mahomet :  knowledge  is  not 
only  neglected,  but  defpifed  ;  not  only  the  materials 
of  it  are  banifhed,  but  the  very  defire  of  recovering 
and  applying  them  is  totally  extinguifhed.  Hence 
the  bold  fallies  of  ihvehtion  are  checked,  the  patient 
efforts  of  induftry  are  unknown,  and  they  who  con¬ 
tribute  not  by  their  own  difcoveries  to  the  common 
flock,  are  at  the  fame  time  too  perverfe  to  adopt, 
and  too  proud  to  revere  what  has  been  difcovered  by 
other  men.  The  evil  is,  indeed,  hopelefs,  when  the 
remedy  itfelf  is  reje&ed  with  loathing  and  contempt  ; 
for  how  can  the  Mahometans  emerge  from  that  ig¬ 
norance,  which  they  are  accuftomed  to  confider  as 
meritorious  ?  What  power  of  reafon  will  be  fufficient 
to  break  the  magic  fpell,  which  now  holds  them  in 
bondage  to  the  tyranny  of  the  defpot,  the  policy  of 
the  pried,  and  the  bigotry  of  the  vulgar  ? 

If  the  character  of  Chriftian  nations  on  the  contra¬ 
ry  were  to  be  portrayed,  the  feature  perhaps  the 
mod  dxdinguifhing  in  it,  would  be  that  intelligence 
which  feems  in  general  to  pervade  them.  The  fpir- 
it  of  fcience,  indeed,  appears  to  red  folely  with  them. 
Though  buried  for  a  time  in  the  ignorance  with 
which  Europe  was  overfpread  by  the  irruptions  of 
the  barbarous  nations  ;  though  long  opprefled  by  the 
violence  of  eccledaftical  power,  and  the  groffnefs  of 

early 
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early  faperJlition,  its  flame  was  not  altogether  def- 
troyed.  It  burnt  in  fecret  at  leaft,  even  in  the  re¬ 
cedes  cf  monaflic  retirement  ;  and  though  too  feeble 
of  itfelf  to  difpel  the  gloom  that  furrounded  it,  yet 
was  it  preferred  from  total  extinction,  amidft  the 
chimerical  conceits  of  the  fanatic,  and  the  frivolous 
contentions  of  the  reclufe.  Rekindling  at  laft  in  an 
age,  in  which  the  human  mind  feemed  to  emerve 
from  the  darknefs  in  which  it  was  involved,  in  which 
the  fpirit  of  liberty  gave  dignity  and  vigour  to  its  ex¬ 
ertions,  and  which  the  bounty  of  providence  diftin- 
guifhed  by  difcoveries  the  moft  falutary  to  the  human 
race,  it  foon  attained  its  former  iuftre  :  and  no  lon¬ 
ger  confined,  as  in  earlier  ages,  to  the  opulent  or  the 
powerful,  it  now  began  to  fpread  its  equal  light  over 
the  rnafs  of  human  kind,  and  to  illuminate  thofe  ven¬ 
erable  forms  of  truth,  of  religion,  and  of  freedom, 
which  before  were  hidden  from  every  vulgar  eye. 

Of  the  Reformation,  indeed,  it  may  be  faid  without 
the  extravagance  of  partiality,  or  the  declamation  of 
panegyric,  that  no  event,  which  either  hiftory  has 
recorded,  or  philofophy  inveftlgated,  has  been  at¬ 
tended  with  fo  extenfive  and  aufpicious  a  change  in 
private  and  public  life,  in  the  government  of  nations, 
and  in  the  manners  of  individuals,  in  the  fentiments 
of  the  higher  ranks  and,  the  habits  of  the  lower,  in 
the  cultivation  of  every  polite  attainment  which  a- 
dorns  the  mind,  and  the  yet  greater  improvement  of 
every  profound  fcience  which  invigorates  and  en¬ 
larges  it.  The  progreffion  of  knowledge  has  been 
conftant  in  every  country  where  it  began  ;  the  fpirit 
of  inquiry  has,  in  every  age,  communicated  itfelf  to 
furrounding  nations  ;  and  while  our  proficiency  is 
fuch  as  to  j  ufiify  us  in  boafting  of  difcoveries,  to 
fome  of  which  former  generations  never  reached, 
and  to  others  to  which  they  never  afpired,  we  have 
the  confolation  to  relleS,  that  a  wide  and  unexplo¬ 
red 
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red  field  (till  lies  open  for  the  moll  unwearied  en¬ 
deavours  and  the  brighteft  talents  :  that  our  own 
fuccels  has  indeed  been  fo  rapid  as  to  animate  their 
emulation,  and  yet  that  our  progrefs  is  hitneito  fo 
imperfect,  as  to  facilitate,  not  to  preclude  their  moC 
vigorous  exertions.  In  a  word,  from  this  eventful 
period  the  ipirit  of  Science  has  been  flattening  towards 
perfection.  In  every  country  diftinguifhed  by  the 
Chriftian  name,  its  influence  has  been  felt,  and  its 
emulation  has  been  known,  ivnd  when  we  1  e\  lew 
mankind  as  inhabitants  oi  tne  fame  globe,  and  mark 
the  revolutions  by  which  as  men,  or  as  nations,  they 
are  diftinguiflied,  the  character  of  Chriftian  may  be 
determined  by  the  iuperior  degree  oi  intelligence 
which  accompanies  and  adorns  it;  . 

Such  is  the  extreme  diverfity  of  character  to  be 
found  among  the  nations  who  have  embraced  Ma- 
hometaniim  and  Chriftianity  ;  and  fuch  the  appear¬ 
ance  which  thefe  great  divilions  of  mankind,  ail  time 
under  this  diftinCtion  or  religious  opinions.  In  t'ie 
Eaft,  under  the  influence  of  Mahometan  belief,  the 
human  mind  appears  to  have  loft  fomewhat  of  its  ca¬ 
pacity  and  power  ;  the  natural  progrefs  of  mankind, 
whether  in  government,  in  manners,  or  m  fcience, 
has  been  retarded  by  feme  fecret  principle  of  private 
indolence  or  external  control  ;  and  over  the  va¬ 
rious  nations  who  have  either  aflented  to  the  faith, 
or  fubmitted  to  the  arms  of  the  importer,  fome  uni- 
verfal,  but  baleful  influence  feems  to  have  operated, 
fo  as  to  counteract  every  diverfity  of  national  charac- 
and  reftrain  every  principle  of  national  exertion. 


tpr 


+  >  *  * 

In  the  Weft,  under  the  happy  aufpices  of  Chriftian¬ 
ity,  men  appear  to  have  attained  a  vigour  in  their 
intellectual  exertions,  and  extent  in  their  intellectual 
purfuits,  and  a  fuccels  in  their  intellectual  cultiva¬ 
tion,  utterly  unknown  in  any  former  period  of  their 
hiitory.  Their  purfuits,  whether  in  fcience,  or  in 
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ambition,  have  been  extended  or  removed. 

r  .i‘J'  1'7®nVa,r  mot^ons  and  comparitive  magnitudes 
of  he  eeleftutJ  bodies,  the  Ample  but  wonderfoUaws 

v  ;1“n  tne  mdterial  world  is  regulated  ;  the  incon- 
fiderable  proportion  which  the  earthly  and  folar  fyf. 

tence  hoi  f°  ®nd  §Iorious works  of  omnipo- 

7’  Ilo!d  a  ajftingmihed  rank  in  the  fuperioritv  of 
modern  over  ancient  philofophy.  The  origin  Ld 
combmatmn  of  our  ideas,  the  diftinft  offices  and  mu. 

‘  al  connections  of  our  mental  faculties,  the  primary 

pendent  of  ks  f°u?dad°M  °f  and  the  de'. 

vemlHn  various  modes  on  collateral  and  ad- 

^entitiouscircumftances,  have  been  inveftigated  with 
unwearied  diligence,  and  explained  with  the  niceft 
precifion.  1  o  thefe  abftrufe  and  yet  fublime  fpecu- 
iations,  we  may  add  the  difcovery  of  printing  •  an 
event  more  mterefting,  perhaps,  than  Ly  other  C 
mentions,  however  profound  be  their  principles  and 
o  w  ever  extenfi  ve  their  application;  for  by  this  dif 
c_ov=ry  knowledge  is  fpread  through  a  et 

fhnri;,ieV-ry  U  rfu  7  mSenious  effoyt  of  the  under- 
■  ‘  .8  1S  Pfeferved  as  a  model  for  imitation,  or  an 

incentive  to  improvement :  above  all,  an  impregna- 

yu  ner  feems  to  be  fixed  againft  the  return  of 
general  ignorance  and  barbarifm,  and  thofe  dreadful 
revolutions  which  have  fometimes  fwept  away  the 
labours  of  former  ages,  and  plunged  even  enlightened 
nations  into  hidden  and  hopelefs  darknefs. 

But  the  researches  of  Chriftian  nations  have  not 
been  confined  only  to  thofe  topics  which  merely  ex- 
Ctcile  cunofity,  or  excite  admiration ;  on  the  con- 

trarv? 


fary  utility  has  been  united  with  truth,  as  well  m 
the  ftudies  of  the  few,  as  in  the  experience  ot  the 
many.  To  the  affairs  of  men,  as  well  as  10  tnc  ab- 
(Iraftions  of  philofophy,  the  fpirit  of  Science  has  a- 
mong  ourfelves  been  applyed  :  the  principles  o 
government  and  the  rights  of  men  have  been  aicci- 
tained  ;  the  limits  of  power  and  obedience  have  been 
defined  ;  and  the  rights  of  nations,  no  longer  repol¬ 
ed  upon  the  infecure  foundation  of  habit  or  opinion, 
have  under  the  influence  or  philofophy  acquired  tue 
clearness  of  demonftration,  and  the  firmneis  of  prin¬ 
ciple.  Since  the  sera  of  their  improvement,  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Chridianity  have  emulated  each  other  in  their 
progrefs  towards  refinement.  The  moll  honourable 
triumphs,  and  the  mod  iavouritc  i objects  oi  congi  at u- 
lation,  have  been  thole  oi  learning  and  loience  ;  and 
the  glory  mod  ardently  coveted,  and  mod  readily 
bedowed,  has  been  that  of  diffeminating  truth  and 
knowledge  amongd  mankind.  Every  Succeeding  age 
has  marked  the  increafe  of  their  acquisitions  and  the 
extenfion  of  their  views,  dhe  fiame  or  icience,  tien 
once  kindled,  has  pervaded  every  defeription  oi  men, 
among  whom  Chridianity  has  been  known  ;  and 
nations  who  were  once  levered  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  world  by  the  ignorance  anci  barbarity  in  vhicti 
they  were  involved,  nave  now  riien  into  didinction, 
and  affirmed  their  place  among  the  enlightened  divis¬ 
ions  of  mankind. 

Through  the  whole  Scheme  of  his  moral  govern¬ 
ment  the  Deity  has  connected  by  Secret  ties  the  fu¬ 
ture  and  prefent  intereds  of  men  ;  and  consequent¬ 
ly  has  made  the  efforts  of  human  wildom  the  indru- 
ments  of  a  wider  and  more  vigorous  efficacy  to  his 
own  extraordinary  interpolations. 

In  various  degrees,  indeed,  and  under  various  or- 

O  ?  J 


cumftances,  the  vices  and  the  virtues,  the  ignorance 
and  the  knowledge  of  men  arc  fubfervient  to  his  un- 

fearchable 
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St'',  r- P°rf-’  ,'key  fo™  »  PW  of  one  great 
nm  L“  c^"  "!**  °ur  rea-r°n  cannot  meafure  ; 
‘ ,  r  nS  aiter  their  efficacy  is  thought  by  funerfiaal 
obfervers  to  be  enhaufted,  tee  are  &  £ 

icceflai  y  connection  with  events  very  remote  in  time 
and  very  ciilmular  in  kind.  When  the  «r0fpel  w- ’ 

tenw-e6'  5  the  difpenfations  of  hea- 

tb  fJiflVhe  T/e  °  procedure  at  this  juncture, 
thf  °:$  %  toe  wor¥  ™re  appointed  to  confound 

evU  .7>  ,  hS  VroFletY  of  this  appointment  is 

Q:;^Jni  T-  VerT  luccefs  confirmed,  by  a  fubfe- 

?re  no  lrn  01  hmg-;m  Which  extraordinary  meafure*' 

‘  fo  Cllf er  reclUI/ite  :  and  thus,  with  a  confidence 
1  ,  marks  every  fucceffive  ftaeeof  God’s  define 
as  tney  gradually  unfold  themfelves  to  our  view  °ihc 
gotpel  was  lett  to  be  efbbliffied  and  diffeminated  by 

?fe  moral  caufes,  by  which  the  vifible  courfe  of 
tmngs  is  regulated.  We  therefore  not  only  admit 
that  the  Deity  does,  but  v/e  infer  from  every  known 
pi  maple  or  moral  fitnefs  that  hr  would,  fupport 
gospel ;  and  draw  out  the  full  eifods  which  it  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing,  by  the  aid  of  fecondary  and  hu¬ 
man  means,  by  learning,  by  civilization,  and  govern¬ 
ment,  to  the  improvement  of  which  the  gofpel  itfclf 
has  mcuredly  contributed.  °  * 

From  thefe  obfervations  we  may  fee  the  confom- 
maie  propriety  of  thofe  different  means  which  God 
employs,  m  different  fituations  of  things,  to  carry  on 
the  lame  general  defign  :  fometirnes  ufing  preternat¬ 
ural,  and  fometirnes  natural  means;  fometirnes 
worlcing  by  the  weaknsfs.  of  man,  and  fometirnes  by 

, us  ‘*renglh  >  anPi  always  adingfor  the  nobleft  ends 
by  means  the  molt  proper. 

Every  new  religion  muff  be  fuppofed  to  countered 
the  reigning  prejudices  and  vices  of  the  times  •  and 
confequcntlv  no  objedion  arifes  again!!  its  credibili- 


eh  liirmrywin  i  ii  in  — 


tv-  from  the  evils  to  which  It  for  a  tune  cspcfcs  horn 
perfons  who  have  the  honcfty  to  protefs,  and  t  oe 
courage  to  diffufe  it.  But  when  the  fame  reugion 
once  eftablifhed,  a  fpecies  of  proof  is  reqmreu,  the 
ve^y  reverie  of  that  which  was  before  necellary 
On  the  fir  ft  appearance  of  the  gofpel,  we  find  t.ie 
evidence  of  it  in  the  patience  of  thole  who  nKoun- 
tered  every  temporal  evil  for  ns  fa-'..  -  -  * 

continuence  of  that  gofpel  m  the  woh  r  -  w 

obtain  other  evidences  of  ns  divine  o;i£.ial,  o  t  o 

{hare  it  has  in  promoting  the  temporal  good  o,  thole 

who  profefs  it.  .  . 

When  therefore  any  religion  is,  as  it  yrcrc,  incc;- 

porated  with  the  ordinary  povidence  of  God  m  his 
moral  government,  the  credibility  of  it  may  m  a  gy- 
meafure  be  determined  by  its  atlual  and  vifible  nn.u- 
ence  on  the  welfare  of  mankind.  1  hough. ultimate- 
ly  directed  to  higher  ends,  it  is  fhil  relative  to  tne 
conftitution  and  circumftances  of  man  ;  •  and,  as  its 
heft  evidence  muff  arife  from  the  conformity  it  has 
to  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  it  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  any  religion  can  be  fuppofeci  to  derive  its 
origin  from  him,  which  is  hoftile  to  the  temporal 
happinefs  of  thofe  to  whom  it  is  given.  1  he  being 
whom  it  is  the  objeft  of  his  gracious  will  to  bids  in  a 
.  future  exiftence,  it  feems  not  confiftent  with  his  wis¬ 
dom  to  opprefs,  or  deceive,  in  the  prefent.  ^tuci 
therefore  would  thofe  doctrines  want  of  their  w  ‘ 
evidence,  which,  while  they  pretended  to  miniftei  to 
the  future  "welfare  of  mankind,  were  inhiumemui., 
nowu  only  in  their  degradation  or  their  ruin. 

Whether  in  the  nature  of  the  Mahometan  and 
Chriftian  religions  there  be  any  permanent  caules  of 
this  diverfity  in  their  effects,  affords  a  lubject  or  very 
important  and  ferious  inveftigation  :  and  n  it  can 
/hewn  that  the  one  is  naturally  deftruftive  of  the 

great  principles  of  human  welfare,  and  the  othei  as 

naturally 
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naturally  conducive  to  them  it  P  tA  i  r 

th“s  ”ife  °f ‘heirie. 

I  he  immediate  end  of  relimnn  * 
kind  for  a  future  IW  •  ’•  PrePare  maj>- 

of  this  end  thprP  ’  ^  ’  ,,ut’ anY  m  the  profecution 
d-ii’  16  IS  a  cohateral  effed,  which  it  una  - 
voidaldy  has  upon  the  temporal  charaRer  of  mmf 
1  he  doctrines  which  it  teaches,  and  the  p-ec  " 

v™  Whiie  the7  are  relative  to  tht  di! 

'effeff  aif  f  •  NTELLECTUAt'  Moral  Powers' 
fe& .  fo  £nf  r  nature  and  extent  :  hence  that  J.V 

mafwliX  ?dUally  COnduce  t0  ‘he  welfare  of 
S  Shis  mm  'atCS  and  en5ar?es  capa- 

be  Seat1  e?therC-6  °f  rel^°US  Perfaafron  muft  always 

ujtfes  of  die  TTnf  rn^r0u-ng’  °r  contrafting,  the  Fac- 
thf  fn  •U^der  LfndmS'  °phrions  which  are 
u_il  lcceivea,  and  the  laft  parted  with  :  whMi 

are  umted  wlth  all  the  hopes  and  all  the  fears  ofhZ 

’  ^"htch  are  lelclom  doubted  of  bv  men  of 

common  tenfe,  and  feldotn  improved  by  men  of  com- 

men  attainments  ;  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  indiffer. 

ent  in  tneir  eftefts  upon  the  mind.  The  underftand- 

mgis  equally  fuDjedt  to  habits  with  our  other  powers  • 

•md  according  to^  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 

txei  cued,  or  to  the  reach  and  extent  which  it  has  ac- 

T-ureci  in  its  common  exercifes,  will  be  its  exertion 

auu  c.ia  racier  m  every  other  employment.  The  vo- 

taiy  or  a  week  or  narrow  fuperftition,  which  exhibits 

goc  s  m  the  lhape,  and  endows  them  with  the  paf- 

lions,  of  mankind  ;  he  whofe  mind  has  been  accuf- 

tomed  to  no  higher  forms  of  excellence,  and  to  no 

brighter  objeds  of  contemplation,  than  the  doftrines 

which  fuch  a  religion  affords,  cannot  eafiiy  be  imasr- 

!ned  to  P0iibfs  an  underftanding  much  elevated  or 

unproved  ;  and  will  not  carry  to  other  employments 

that  liberal  and  enlightened  fpirit  which  rational 

fpeculations 


P  A'R  T  I. 

{peculations  excite  and  confirm.  So  far  as  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  its  truths  upon  his  underftanding  extenos, 
his  religion  will  tend  to  contract  it  ;  the  difficulties 
which  oppofe  its  progrefs  will  be  fo  far  mcreined,  as 
its  former  habits  have  blinded  or  weakened  it ,  and, 
amid  ft  this  general  dcpreflion,  it  can  only  rename  its 
powers,  when  fome  uiiufual  and  important  concern 
calls  them  forth,  and  leads  them  beyond  the  limits 

which  had  been  formerly  impofed  to  them.  A  re¬ 
ligion,  on  the  contrary,  which  exhibits  mb  lime  ob¬ 
jects  of  contemplation  ;  which  arrays  its  Deity  m  ev¬ 
ery  poffible  excellence  ;  and  which  mingles  none  ot 
the  infirmities  of  man  with  the  perfections  of  heaven  ; 
may  naturally  be  fuppofed  to  improve  and  to  exalt 
the  human  underftanding.  By  giving  it,  in  its  com- 
men  and  permanent  employments,  an  object  or  tran- 
fcendantal  excellence  and  magnitude  ;  by  accuftoming 
it  to  high  ideas  of  wifdom  and  perfection,  it  muft  ev¬ 
en  infenfibly  have  an  influence  in  itamping  a  fiiiUiar 
char  after  on  ail  irs  exertions  :  and  while  to  the  mind 
and  views  of  the  philofopher  it  affords  a  portion  of 
the  fame  fublimity  and  fpirit,  to  the  common  habits 
of  opinion  alfo  it  communicates  fomewhat  of  the 
fame  extent,  and  marks  witn  bolciei  reatmes  tiie  ge¬ 
neral  character. 

But  the  greater  influence  of  religious  opinion  up¬ 
on  the  powers  of  the  human  underftanding,  aiiicb. 
from  the  information  which  it  gives  to  man  of  his  na¬ 
ture  and  end.  All  excellence  is  relative  to  the  fitu- 
ation  in  which  it  is  fliewn  ;  and,  before  any  kind  c: 
ambition  can  be  excited,  it  is  rirft  neceffary  to  know 
what  it  is  that  ambition  can  attain. 

In  the  ordinary  bufmefs  of  life,  the  exertions  of 
mankind  are  proportioned  to  the  probability  of  fuc- 
cefs.  No  greater  induftry  is  exerted,  and  no  greater 
variety  of  intelligence  acquired,  than  what  Teems  ne¬ 
ceffary  for  the  ftation  in  which  it  is  probably  to  be 

^  brought 
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irought  into  ufe.  The  differences  of  fortune  and 
condition  thus  m  a  very  obvious  manner  affeft  the 
capacities  or  acquifitions  of  the  mind.  The  poffeff 
ior  or  rank  arid  opulence,  who  is  raifed  by  fortune  to 
llle  h||?nerf  conditions  and  the  greater  duties  of  life, 
feds  himfelf  called  upon  for  wider  views  and  more 
upeml  accomphfhments  than  the  generality  of  man- 
Kmd  ;  and,  if  he  poffeffes  the  common' ambition  of 
ms  ftation,  he  will  proportion  his  efforts  to'  the  op¬ 
portunities  v/riich  ate  offered  to  him,  and  to  the  ex¬ 
pectations  which  are  formed  of  him.  The  poor  man 
on  the  contrary,  concerning  whom  no  fuch  expefta- 
tions  are  entertained,  and  whofe  life  is  probably 
to  be  palled  in  domeftic  duties  and  corporeal  labour 
as  naturally  accommodates  his  mind  to  the  lituatiori 

,n  which  .he  1S  t0  ;  dnd  feldorn  is  felicitous  about 
any  acquihtions,  either  of  knowledge  or  off  virtue 
which  are  not  demanded  by  his  condition  :  and  thus 
the  inequalities  of  rank  and  of  fortune,  which  ard 
produced  by  the  improvements  of  fociety,  have  a 
natural  and  obvious  tendency  either  to  exalt  or  to 
deprefs  the  capacities  of  their  poffeffors,  and  to  adapt 
all  their  exertions  to  the  fituation  in  which  they  are 
to  be  employed.  It  is  in  the  fame  manner  that  re¬ 
ligion  operates  on  the  mind  of  man.  From  religion 
only  he  learns  what  are  the  final  views  and  expecta¬ 
tions  of  his  being  ;  for  what  purpofe  his  mental  pow¬ 
ers  were  given  ;  to  what  ends  they  lead  ;  and  what 
mgher  degrees  of  excellence  they  may  yet  receive. 
He  will,  therefore,  be  led  to  accommodate  his  am¬ 
bition  and  his  defires  to  the  fenfe  he  poffeffes  of  his 
nature.  File  confcioufne!  t  of  greater  capacity  for 
viitue,  will  be  attended  with  a  ffroriger  fenfe  oi'  ob¬ 
ligation  to  become  virtuous. 

To  the  poor  native  of  uneiuigntefied  countries, 
vvhnt  motives  can  his  religion  afford  to  excite  the  ar¬ 
dour  01  the  activity  ox  his  mind  ?  i  he  fervice  of  dei- 
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ties  little  elevated  above  the  rank  of  man,  cannot 
much  improve  his  opinion  of  the  confequence  of  his 
being,  or  animate  his  defire  of  their  favour ;  and  a 
long  Futurity  to  be  paifed  in  the  fame  occupations 
which  now  engage  him,  or  in  the  narrow  circle  of 
animal  enjoyment,  cannot  produce  in  him  any  high¬ 
er  conceptions  of  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  or  ani¬ 
mate  him  to  the  exertion  oi  any  other  powers,  than, 
thofe  that  are  to  be  employed  in  the  life  for  which  he 
thinks  himfelf  deftined.  Little  railed  in  his  purfuits 
above  animal  life,  he  will  haveefomething  contracted 
and  abjeCt  in  ail  his  hopes.  He  fees  before  him  an 
indiftinct  profpeCt  of  happinefs  in  corporeal  indul¬ 
gence,  or  indolent  repofe  :  he  therefore  is  prompted 
by  inftinCt,  and  directed  even  by  reafon,  to  accom¬ 
modate  himfelf  to  this  deftiny  of  his  nature  ;  and  he 
thinks  it  folly  and  delufion  to  difquiet  himfelf  about 
any  higher  purfuits  than  thofe  in  which  Eternity  feems 
to  be  engaged.  No  views  of  mental  improvement  have 
ever  dawned  upon  his  mind  ;  and  he  leaves  the  world, 
as  he  entered  it,  ignorant  of  all  the  nobler  capacities 
of  his  nature,  and  uninftruCted  in  the  dignity  of  his 
being  by  thofe  religious  encouragements  and  aflift- 
ances,  which  alone  could  inftruft  him. 

How  different  is  the  influence  of  enlightened  re- 

o 

ligion  !  Taught  by  this,  man  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  his  being.  Regarding  himfelf 
no  longer  as  the  groveling  inhabitant  of  earth,  he 
extends  his  hopes  beyond  the  reach  of  animal  en¬ 
joyment.  lie  finds  himfelf  deflined  to  immortal 
life  ;  he  feels  himfelf  endued  with  the  capacity  of 
eternal  happinefs.  To  this  fublime  end  his  mind 
almofl  involuntarily  endeavours  to  adapt  itfelf.  His 
imagination,  his  underftanding,  his  heart,  ,  aflame 
new  energy  and  extent,  as  they  are  employed  on  fo 
boundlefs  a  fcene.  And  while  he  looks  forward  to 
thofe  bright  proipeCls  which  religion  unfolds  to  his 
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view,  fentiments  of  confcious  dignity  infmuate  therii«5 
felves  into  his  mind,  fo  as  to  purify  his  tafle,  and  ex¬ 
alt  his  defires  above  the  grcfs  and  fleeting  pleafures 
ot  this  terreftrial  date. 


It  requires  no  uncommon  effort  of  fagacity  to  dif- 
cbver  the  wide  difference  that  fubfifts  between  the 
religions  of  Mahomet  and  Chrift,  in  their  influence 
on  the  conceptions  of  the  imagination,  and  the  direc¬ 


tion  of  the  appetites.  The  doftrines  which  the  Pro¬ 


of  the  human  mind  ;  and  though  they  are  at  times 


illuminated  by  fublime  or  magnificent  images,  yet  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  fuppofed  beauties  of  the  Koran  confift  rather 
in  the  brilliancy  of  the  language  than  in  the  majefty 
of  the  thought.  How  much  Mahomet  was  indebted 
to  the  writings  of  the  Prophets  and  of  the  Evange  - 
lifls,  for  the  greater  part  of  what  is  fublime  or  beau¬ 
tiful  in  his  theology,  his  compofitions  declare :  but 
with  this  facred  and  hollowed  imagery  he  blended 
the  impure  fuperftitions  and  grofs  conceptions  of  his 
countrymen.  For  the  wild  prcfufion  and  incongru¬ 
ous  mixture  of  abfurdity  and  fenfe  which  pervade  his 
writings,  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  account  on  any  oth¬ 
er  fuppofition  than  the  natural  incapacity,  even  of  the. 
wife  ft  man,  to  form  upon  every  fubjeft,  and  to  pre¬ 
fer  ve  upon  every  occafion,]ufl  and  confiftent  notions 
of  the  divine  perfections. 

In  what  glowing  colours  is  the  greatnefs  cf  the  De¬ 
ity  difplayed  alrnoft  in  the  commencement  of  the  Ko¬ 
ran  !  and  with  what  zeal  does  the  imagination  go 


along  with  defcriptions,  which  feetn  fo  fuited  to  the 
fupreme  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  the  glorious  ex¬ 
cellence  of  his  works  !  Yet  hardly  is  this  enthufiafm 
excited,  before  all  the  ardours  of  the  mind  are  repref- 
fed,  when  we  find  this  fublime  Being  defcend  to  the 
mearieft  and  juoft  contemptible  employments ;  pre- 
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fcribing  laws  which  minifter  more  to  the  appetites 
than  to  the  interefls  of  men  ;  and  regulating,  with 
the  fame  care,  at  one  moment  the  order  of  fecrct  and 
impure  enjoyment,  and  in  the  next  the  aucipie  m 
which  men  are  to  be  trained  for  eternity. 

In  the  composition  of  the  fanatical  Impolbor ,  cieciu  - 
itv  is  often  intermixed  with  craft.  .  i  he  fei  voi  s  w  men 
are  at  firft  affumed  voluntarily  and  infiduoufly,  tetui n 
by  a  kind  of  mechanical  force  ;  in  procefs  or  time 
the  Plow  of  his  fancy,  and  the  tumult  of  his  pafiions 
are  no  longer  artifical,  but  real  :  and  in  tins  tail 
ffage  of  depravity  combined  with  folly,  the  enthtihan 
is  infeparately  blended  with  the  hypocrite  in  the  whole 
mafs  of  characters  ;  and  in  the  iarne  action  we  may 
difeover  the  wilineis  of  the  one,  and  the  wea.viiefo  Cx 
the  other.  Hence  the  inconfifteneies  of  Mahomet 
are  to  be  aferibed  partly  to  cunning,  in  accommo- 
cl  a  tin°'  his  doctrines  to  the  prejudices  of  othei  uren  ; 
and  partly  to  fanaticifm,  which  pi  evented  mm  auni 
contr-oling  the  impetuous  but  unceitain  Limes 
Jris  own  mind. 

Hence  the  God  of  Abraham  and  of  Mofes,  the  m- 
comprehenfible  Being  who,  in  the  language  oflLnah, 
li'veth  from  eternity  to.  eternity ,  is  affociated  with  the 
grofs  and  limited  attributes  or  Eaffein  idoiuli\  \  1,1 
he  altar  which  is  ere&ed  to  the  hatnei  of  univeifal 
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nature,  is  commanded  to  be  approached  with  the  fl 
ifh  rites  of  a  timorous  and  abject  fuperihtion. 

Of  that  Eternity,  the  representation  of  which  forms 
fo  great  a  part  of  every  religion,  the  ideas  wnich 
Mahomet  has  given,  are  not  more  pure  or  more  con¬ 
fident.  Of  fuch  a  fyftem  of  opinions,  fo  perplexed 
by  inconfiftency,  and  fo  debafed  by  impurity,  the  cf- 
upoil  the  mind  is  obvious.  1  hough  ml  men 


rrobably  can  feel  the  fublimity  of  thofe  deferiptions 
ivhich  fometimes  occur,  vet  the  impreffion  is  momen- 
;ary  ;  but  the  apprehenfions  which 
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PeitY  fiom  his  agency,  and  the  conceptions 
which  are  formed  of  Futurity  from  its  employments 
are  permanent.  The  beauties  of  the  Koran  mav 
captivate  the  fancy  ;  but  its  errors  at  once  delude  the 
judgment,  degrade  the  fpirit,  and  pollute  the  affec¬ 
tions.  How  can  the  follower  of  Mahomet,  therefore 
leei  any  enlargement  given  to  his  undemanding, 
-lom  lcprefentations  of  a  Deity  who,  though  fome- 
times  eloquently  or  magnificently  defcribecf,  is  yet 
familiarized  to  his  apprehenfion  in  the  character 
°  an  impure  or  capricious  being  ?  How  can  he  be 
excited  to  the  exercife  or  improvement  of  the  higher 
powers  of  his  nature,  by  the  views  which  his  religion 
a  -ore  s  him  of  a  Futurity  in  which  thefe  powers  ieern 
to  be  unemployed  ;  in  which  the  enjoyments  of  anh 
mal  pleafure  form  a  great  part  of  theleward  afiign- 
ec.  to  virtue  ;  and  to  the  relilh  of  which  no  other 
preparation  feems  neceffary,  than  to  affimiiate  the 

mmd  to  an  ambition  as  limited,  and  to  defires  as  im- 
pure?  ,  .  <  , 

Though  the  exigence  of  a  Deity  has  been  admit¬ 
ted  as  well  in  the  darkeft  as  the  molt  enlightened 
ages ;  and  though  it  is  equally  fupported  by  the  tef- 
timony  of  tradition  and  the  authority  of  reafon  ;  yet 
the  ideas  entertained  of  his  attributes  have  been  much 
diverfified  by  various  caufes  in  the  conffitution  of 
men  s  minds,  or  in  the  circumftances  of  their  fitua- 
tion.  ^  ihe  northern  nations,  fierce  and  unpolilhed 
in  their  manners,  aflailed  by  the  feverities  of  an  incle¬ 
ment  fky,  and  habituated  to  the  contemplation  of 
dreary  \vaftes  or  rugged  mountains,  have  arrayed 
their  deities-  in  every  terrible  quality.  Among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Fall,  wbofe  tempers  feem  to  be 
caff  in  a  forter  mould,  and  whofe  fenfes’  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  more  delicate  and  more  oeautifui  profpecfs 
of  nature,  the  characters  or  tneir  Gods  wear  a  love¬ 
lier  afpecf.  Ihe  fame  propenfity  in  the  worfhipper 

to 


to  aflimilate  the  objeft  of  his  worfhip  to  his  own  rub 
ing  pafiions,  or  his  own  favourite  tenets,  may  be  tra¬ 
ced  through  individuals  and  fefts.  1  he  God  of  the 
benevolent  man  is,  in  his  contemplation,  furrounded 
with  the  mild  luftre  of  benevolence  ;  the  God  of  the 
malignant  is  feen  only  with  frowns  -of  dilpleafure, 
and  armed  with  the  thunderbolt  of  vengeance.  In 
the  Deity  of  Zeno  we  perceive  much  of  the  fullen 
dignity,  and  harfh  inflexibility,  inwdiich  the  philoio- 
pher  himfelf  placed  the  fupreme  good  ;  and  upon  the 
lame  principles  Epicurus  alcribed  to  his  Gods  that 
exemption  from  the  folicitude  of  care,  and  the  buftle 
of  activity,  which  he  reprefented  as  eflential  to  hap- 
pin  els,  both  human  and  divine.  But  in  the  God  whom 
Chriftians  are  commanded  to  adore,  none  of  thole 
imperfections  can  be  diicerned,  which  are  ufually 
and  juftly  imputed  to  the  peculiar  lentiments  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  or  the  general  habits  of  nations.  Without 
the  jargon  of  fcience,  and  without  the  rant  of  enthu- 
fiafm,  he  is  prefented  to  us  with  ail  the  perfections 
which  were  ever  afligned  to  the  Divinity,  by  tne  lea- 
fon  of  the  contemplative  philosopher,  or  the  fancy  of 
the  enraptured  poet. 

And  here  it  well  deferves  our  notice,  that,  while  the 
human  underftanding  has  been  chiefly  employed  in 
inveftigating  the  abfolute  exiftence  of  God  s  attributes, 
divine  revelation  ufually  exhibits  them  in  a  relative , 
and  therefore  a  more  intelligible  and  more  interelting 
point  of  view.  He  is  our  Father,  by  whom  we  are 
protected  ;  he  is  our  Counfellor,  by  whom  we  are 
inftru&ed  in  the  duties  of  our  ftati.on ;  he  is  our 
Judge,  bv  whom  we  fhall  be  hereafter  exalted  to  the 
nobleft  enjoyments,  or  condemned  to  the  moll  dread¬ 
ful  torments.  Do  not  thefe  representations  of  the 
Deity  pafs  more  eafily  into  the  underftanding,  and 
work  more  forcibly  on  the  afteftions,  than  the  pro- 
foundeft  refear ches  of  phiiofophers  into  the  nature 
*  O  4  of 
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cl  infinity,  or  the  mod  folid  chain  of  arguments  cm 
tne  connection  of  caufe  and  effect  ?  Indeed  the  facred 
writers  are  always  more  intent  on  fandifying  our 
hearts  than  on  arnufmg  our  imagination.  Hence 
they  abound  with  fuch  reprefentations  of  our  Crea¬ 
tor,  as  are  likely  to  produce  not  tranfient  and  wild 
admiration,  but  calm  and  permanent  confidence. 
Hence,  too,  the  attributes  of  God  are  fo  frequently 
and  k)  peitinentiy  united  with  the  duties  of  man.  In- 
ilead  of  bewildering  us  in  intricate  and  abftrufe  fpecu- 
lations  upon  unity,  they  tell  us  that  we  are  to  wor- 
J  jIP  Lord  our  God ,  and  him  only  we  are  to  ferve.  In¬ 
deed  of  multiplying  curious  and  difputable  didinc- 
tion about  the  abftracl  effence,  and  the  negative  or 
pofitive  properties,  of  fpiritual  and  corporeal  beings^ 
they  emphatically  pronounce  God  to  be  a  fpirit :  and 
to  this  fpecularive  dogma  they  indantly  affix  a  prac¬ 
ticed  pieccpt  j  for  we  are  therefore  to  worfoip  him  in 
fpirit  and  in  truth . 

Before  this  audience  it  would  be  unneceflary  for 
me  to  enlarge  on  the  doctrine  of  tutelary  deities, 
which  feems  to  have  prevailed  in  every  country,  and 
01  which  numberlefs  indances  are  recorded  in  facred 
and.  profane  writings.  But  the  uncontroled,  the 
unrivalled,  and  the  undivided  power  ;  the  univerfal 
prefence,  and  unceafmg  agency  of  the  true  God,  are 
again  and  again  aliened  in  the  feriptures.  He  is  Al¬ 
pha  and  Omega ,  the  beginning  and  the  end .  He  is  the 
bather  of  lights  with  whom  there  is  no  variablenefs  ^  nei¬ 
ther  Jhadow  of  turning.  He  is  the  creator  and  ruler 
ox  all  things,  in  whom  are  hidden  all  the  tre of ures  of 
wifdom  ;  the  patient  mader,  who  is  willing  that  all 
jhould  come  to  repentance  ;  the  juft  God,  who  will  re¬ 
ward,  every  man  according  to  his  works  ;  the  gracious 
and  merciful  God,  who  gave  his  only  begotten  Son ,  that 
whofoever  believeth  in  him  jhould  not  per ifh,  but  have  ev- 
erlafting  life.  What,  I  befeech  you,  can  be  more  con¬ 
vincing 
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vincing  to  our  judgment,  or  more  improving  to  our 
hearts,  than  thefe  prefentations  of  the  Deity  ?  Do 
they  not  invite  us  to  confidence,  as  well  as  humble 
us  into  fear  ?  Meditation  on  fuch  a  Being,  lo  con- 
ftantly  and  fo  wonderfully  employed  in  promoting 
the  good  of  his  creatures,  tends  furely  to  crufh  every 
felfifh,  and  to  enlarge  every  generous  afFedtion  of  the 
foul.  It  exalts  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  when  we 
conceive  o  urlel  ves  capable  of  obtaining  his  approbation ; 
it  foftens  the  heart  into  compallion,  and  expands  it  in¬ 
to  benevolence,  when  we  confider  mankind  as  framed 
and  fupported  by  the  fame  Almighty  power,  redeem¬ 
ed  by  the  fame  goodnefs,  and  intended  together  with 
purfelves  for  the  fame  glorious  and  incorruptible  in¬ 
heritance  in  heaven .  The  pride  of  knowledge,  the 
fplendor  of  conquefl:,  and  the  pageantry  of  power, 
fhrink  into  obfeurity  and  infignificance,  when  we  re¬ 
reflect  on  him  whom  the  heaven ,  and  heaven  of  heavens 
cannot  contain .  All  the  lurking  impurities  of  our 
fouls  are  feen  with  loathing,  and  all  the  fecret  crimes 
of  our  lives  remembered  with  horror,  while  we  con¬ 
fider  that  he  trieth  the  very  heart  and  reins ,  and  that 

* 

his  eye  feeth  afar  off.  All  the  dark  and  temped uo us 
feenes  of  the  world  ceafe  to  alarm  and  deprefs  us,  ad- 
verfity  lodes  her  fting,  and  profperity  affumes  new 
and  more  delightful  charms,  when  we  confider  that 
no  event  takes  place  without  the  appointment  of  our 
Maker,  that  not  a  fparrrow  falleth  to  the  ground  with¬ 
out  his  notice,  and  that  in  his  fight  we  are  of  more 
value  than  many  f par  rows. 

In  refpeft  to  a  Future  Life,  the  belief  of  it  has,  we 
know,  prevailed  almoft  univerfally  ;  and  yet,  as  to 
the  particular  kinds  and  degrees  of  enjoyment  re¬ 
ferred  for  us,  nations  and  individuals  have  differed 
widely  from  each  other.  The  Indian,  enfeebled  by 
age  or  tortured  by  ficknefs,  gladly  refigns  his  breath, 
in  hopes  of  receiving  again  the  bow  by  which  he  had 
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gamed  by. his  fuftenance,  and  deftroyed  his  enemies ; 
and  meeting  again  the  dog  who  had  been  the  faith- 
iui  companion  of  his  dangers  and  his  toils.  The 
hardy  warrior  of  the  North  welcomed  the  hour  of 
death,  which  was  to  carry  him  into  the  hall  of  Odin, 
where,  in  his  imagination,  the  ghofts  of  departed  he¬ 
roes  were  permitted  to  remember  and  to  celebrate 
the  exploits  performed  on  earth,  and  to  quaff  the 
inoft  delicious  liquor  from  the  (hulls  of  the  foes  whom 
they  had  (lain  in  battle,  Virgil  defcribes  his  heroes 
as  engaged  in  the  fame  purfuits,  and  attached  to  the 
fame  pleafures.  which  had  been  long  familiarized 
«md  endeared  to  them  in  their  former  exiftence.* 
Mahomet  too,  as  we  have  feen,  in  the  fenfual  para- 
diie  which  he  announced,  prepared  for  his  followers 
fcenes  of  the  moft  alluring  voluptuoufnefs. 

Nov/,  whatever  allowance  the  man  of  deep  reflec¬ 
tion  may  make  for  the  ignorance  and  fuperftition  of 
barbarous  countries,  and  whatever  entertainment  the 
man  of  refined  tafle  may  derive  from  the  compon- 
tions  of  more  enlightened  writers,  both  Surely  will 
agree  in  approving  the  filence  of  the  Scriptures  as  to 
the  particular  (late  of  things  in  a  future  b fe, 

Reafon  informs  us,  that  the  prefent  is  a  probation¬ 
ary  (late  of  difcipline  ;  and,  in  conformity  to  fuch  a 
(late,  religion  adapts  all  her  doftrines  to  faith,  all  her 
encouragements  to  hope,  and  all  her  regulations  to 
practice,  Chriftianity  holding  up  to  us  the  profpedt 
of  our  future  exiftence,  bids  us  now  prepare  for  it  bv 
virtuous  habits  of  thought  and  adtion  ;  and  philoso¬ 
phy  will  inform  us  that  thofe  habits,  in  a  great  Scheme 
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*  Pars  in  gramineis  exercent  membra  palaftri$> 

Contendunt  ludo,  et  fulva  ludlantur  arena  : 

Pars  pedibus  plaudunt  choreas,  et  carmina  dicunt. 


- Qua  gratia  currum 

Armorumque  fuit  vivis,  qua  cura  nitentes 
Pafcere  equos,  eadem  fequitur  tellure  rcpoflos. 
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of  moral  government,  are  neither  recommended  by 
the  creator,  nor  acquired  by  the  creature,  in  vain. 
We  are  therefore  to  believe  that  a  real,  an  intimate, 
and  moft  important  connection  fubfifts  between  the 
prefent  life  and  that  which  is  to  follow  it  ;  though  it 
furpafs  our  abilities  to  explain,  and  perhaps  to  com¬ 
prehend,  the  particular  powers  with  which  we  (hall 
be  inverted,  and  the  particular  agency  in  which  we 
are  to  be  employed.  Chriftianity  may  then  be  ex- 
cufed  for  not  gratifying  our  curiolity,  on  fubjefts  to 
which  our  apprehenfions  are  now  utterly  inadequate  : 
and,  even  were  they  more  adequate,  it  would  de- 
ferve  our  praife  for  informing  us  of  what  is  true, 
that  we  are  deftined  for  immortality  ;  and  for  in- 
ftrufting  us  in  what  is  moft  important,  the  duties  by 
which  we  are  to  gain  it.  From  fome  paflages  in  the 
fcriptures  it  may  be  inferred,  that  our  moral  purfuits 
and  our  intellectual  endowments  wall  bear  fome  re- 
femblance  to  the  prefent  ;  and  on  this  fuppofition  is 
founded  the  neceffity  of  regulating  the  one  by  the 
ftricteft  virtue,  and  of  improving  the  other  by  the 
iublimeft  knowledge.  In  favour  of  this  inference 
from  the  facred  writings,  analogy  certainly  pleads. 
Children  are  polfelfed  of  powers  and  affeCtions,  which 
are  in  procefs  of  time  to  be  drawn  out  into  aCtion  ; 
upon  the  right  ufe  of  which  depends  their  happinefs 
or  their  nailery  ;  and  in  the  cultivation  of  which, 
therefore,  they  are  afiifted  at  a  time  when  they  can¬ 
not  look  forward  either  to  the  end  for  wdiich  they 
are  to  a  Cl,  br  to  the  connection  of  that  end  with  the 
means  that  are  now  taking  to  enable  them  to  aft  well. 
In  the  fame  manner  we  are  training  up  to  habits, 
and  exercifmg  powers,  which  are  to  acquire  new 
vigour,  and  to  operate  through  a  wider  fphere,  when 
this  corruptible  ft)  all  have  put  on  incorruption .  Certain¬ 
ly  we  are  not  juftified  in  expefting  that  indolent  re- 
pofe,  in  which  aii  Epicurean  would  place  hisdelicity  ; 
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or  thofe  rapturous  and  fervent  devotions,  in  which 
alone  the  Enthufiaft  fuppofes  the  joys  of  the  bleffed 
to  confift  :  much  lefs  are  we  authorized  to  look  for 
fenfual  gratifications,  or  the  gaudy  trappings  of 
■wealth  and  power. 

The  policy  or  the  pride  of  the  G  reeks  and  Romans 
often  induced  them  to  confine  the  rewards  of  Eterni¬ 
ty  to  the  few  who  aided  with  fpleiidor  on  the  public 
theatre  of  life  ;  to  wife  legifiators,  to  valiant  heroes, 
and  mighty  conquerors.  But  the  gofpel  announces 
refurredtion  and  judgment,  together  with  the  happi- 
nefs  or  mifery  that  is  to  follow  them,  to  men  of  ail 
ayes  and  all  countries,  of  ail  capacities  and  all  ha¬ 
lt  offers  the  bright  recompence  of  a  crown 
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that  fadeth  not  azvaf ,  as  well  to  the  fdeiit  and  folid 


virtues  of  meeknefs  and  charity,  as  to  the  more  imp¬ 
ing  and  exalted  excellences  of  valour  in  a  juft  caufe, 
and  the  difmterefted  love  of  our  country.  It  does 


not  confound  and  weary  the  underftanuing, 


prefenting 


ay  re- 

J  m  J 

■  the  various  ft  ages  of  our  being;  as  refus¬ 


ing  from  a  long  train  of  phy  fical  caufes,  which  God 
has  appointed,  and  which  affect  each  other  by  fecret 
but  unterrupted  ties  ;  but  it  exhibits  the  dodtrine  of 
Futurity  continually  and  profeffedly  in  a  moral,  and, 
therefore  a  more  ufeful,  point  ot  view.  It  tells  us 
that  the  things  which  are  fsen ,  and  are  temporal  have  a 
reference  to  thofe  things  which  arc  notfeen ,  and  are. 
eternal ;  and  that,  in  both,  the  fame  glorious  defign 
is  uniformly  carried  on.  It  conne£fs  what  we  are  ta 
pradfife  with  what  we  are  to  believe  ;  and  thus  exT 
tends  the  influence  of  Futurity  oyer  our  focial  and 
religious  relations,  over  our  conduct  in  private  and 
public  life,  and  even  over  our  words  and  thoughts. 
Such  is  the  effedt  of  Chriftianity  with  regard  to  its 
dodirine  of  a  judgment  to  come  :  and  as  to  the  happi- 
nefs  which  is  to  fucceed  that  judgment,  it  lhii  hok^ 
the  fame  firm  but  unadorned  language  \  and  Fill  elk 
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rears  all  its  declarations  to  the  fame  great  and  good 
piirpofe,  of  making  us  wife  unto  filiation.  1  hus  we 
are  told  that  this  mortal  fall  put  on  immortality  ;  we 
encouraged  to  hope  ror  admiilion  into  the  pref-. 


are 


ence  of  the  /pints  ofjujl  men  made  perfect  ;  we  are  to 
fee  the  everlafting  God?  face  to  face ,  and  know  him 
even  as  we  are  known. 

In  thefe  reprefentations  there  are  no  impure  or 
fantaftic  ideas :  all  is  fun  pie,  yet  majeftic  ;  all  is  won¬ 
derful,  yet  credible  ;  all  is  captivating,  and  at  the 
fame  time  inftruCtive. 

When  the  aCtions  of  every  clay  and  every  hour 
have  this  intimate  connection  with  our  eternal  doom, 
is  it  not  to  be  expeCted  that  religion  will  have  a  for¬ 
cible  and  conftant  influence  over  our  lives  ?  That  in¬ 
fluence,  it  muff  be  confeffed,  is  often  counteracted  by 
our  infirmities,  our  prepoffefiions,  and  our  headftrong 
appetites.  Yet  Chriftianity  far  furpaflfes  every  other 
religion  in  its  vifible  tendency  to  make  us  better  men, 
and  in  its,  real  effeCts  upon  the  fentiments  and  the 
manners  of  mankind.  Every  inftance  of  improve¬ 
ment  which  this  Difcourfe  is  intended  to  point  out, 
as  refulting  from  Chriftianity,  in  government,  laws, 
and  fciences,  may  be  confidered  as  a  prefumptive  ar- 
gument  of  its  efficacy  in  matters  purely  of  a  religi¬ 
ous  nature  :  the  fame  commands,  and  the  fame 
fanCtions,  which  have  quickened  the  efforts  of  men 
in  fecuring  their  fpiritual  well  being,  have  been  indi¬ 
redly  the  inflruments  of  increafmg  their  temporal. 
The  fame  expectation  of  a  righteous  judgment  which 
makes  us  good  men,  tends  at  the  fame  time  to  make 
us  ufeful  and  ornamental  members  of  fociety.  The 
fame  elevation  of  mind  which  actuates  the  bofom  of 
a  being  who  reveres  himfelr  as  the  heir  of  immortal 
life,  infpires  every  noble  fentiinent,  and  animates  to 
every  arduous  undertaking,  which  can  adorn  and 
dignify  human  nature  in  this  date  of  mortality. 
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YE  SHALL  KNOW  THEM  BY  TH^IR  FRUITS. 

Jn  the  former  part  of  this  difcourfe  we 
have  endeavoured  to  contrail  the  very  different  effects 
which  the  religions  of  Mahomet  and  Chrift  naturally 
produce  on  the  human  understanding  :  we  now 
proceed  to  examine  their  influence  on  the  moral 
powers  of  man. 

The  influence  of  religion  upon  the  moral  powers 
of  man,  feems  to  be  even  more  important  than  that 
which  it  has  upon  the  powers  of  his  underftanding. 
Upon  the  latter  it  operates  only  by  diftant  and  in- 
fenfible  degrees  ;  and  produces  its  effeft  rather  by 
eftablifhing  its  habits,  than  by  altering  its  conflitu- 
tion.  But  upon  the  former  its  influence  is  immedi¬ 
ate.  Affirming  an  authority  which  fuperfedes  every 
other  law  of  his  nature,  and  fpeaking  to  him  with  a 
voice  which  commands  his  obedience  and  affent,  it  is 
able  to  mould  the  opinions  and  purpofes  of  his  being  ; 
and  to  fuit  every  fentiment  of  his  heart  to  the  rules  it 
prefcribes.  '  What  is  right  or  wrong,  what  is  fit  for 
him  to  purfue  or  proper  to  avoid,  it  can  eflabliffi  with 
higher  fanftions  than  the  deductions  of  reafon,  or  the 
confcioufhefs  of  feeling,  can  claim  ;  and  the  voice  of 

nature. 
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Feature,  when  oppofed  to  its  commands,  is  either  aw¬ 
ed  into  filence,  or  finks  into  negledt. 

On  the  nature,  therefore,  of  religion  depends  in  a 
great  meafure  the  moral  fcharafter  of  man.  The 
doctrines  which  it  teaches,  and  the  precepts  which  it 
enjoins,  mult  in  every  initanee  determine  his  opin¬ 
ions  and  his  conduct  •  and  as,  when  united  with  the 
interefts  of  mankind,  they  may  be  fuppofed  to  give  a 
more  powerful  motive  to  his  exertions  and  his  hu¬ 
manity  ;  fo,  when  oppofed  to  them,  they  are  able  to 
vanquilh  every  inftincl  of  his  nature,  and  to  ftamp 
with  the  femblance  of  virtue  whatever  is  hurtful  to 
his  kindi 

The  moral  influence  of  any  fyftenf  of  opinions  de¬ 
pends  upon  their  relation  to  the  welfare  of  mankind  ; 
find,  in  judging  of  them,  we  determine  their  utility 
by  the  nature  of  the  general fpirit  they  inculcate,  and 
the  particular  duties  they  enjoin.  Upon  whatever 
principle  the  nature  of  virtue  is  relied,  its  end  feems 
Uniformly  to  be  fuppofed  in  the  produaion  of  general 
good  :  and  whatever  may  be  the  character  of  any 
particular  duty,  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  ap¬ 
proved  is  its  relation  to  this  end.  Every  fyflem  of 
religious  opinion,  therefore,  will  improve  the  moral 
powers  oi  man,  in  proportion  as  the  fpirit  which  it 
inculcates  is  that  of  general  humanity  ;  and  as  the 
duties  which  it  enjoins  are  in  themfelves  beneficial. 

In  reviewing  the  general  hiltory  of  religion,  we 
‘obferve  a  corruption  and  weaknefs  in  the  nature  of 
man,  which  has  too  often  rendered  both  the  fpirit 
which  it  eftablithes,  and  the  duties  which  it  prelcribes, 
prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  humanity. 

I  n e  poffeffion  of  divine  favour,  and  of  peculiar  in- 
fpi  ration,  with  which  fo  many  nations  fo  often  and  fo 
*alfely  have  flattered  themfelves,  inllead  of  infpiring 
fentiments  of  conipaflion  or  humanity  for  thofe  whom 
heaven  had  lets  diflinguillied  ;  or  of  exciting  that 

pious 
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pious  gratitude  which  naturally  unites  itfelf  with 
nevolence  and  pity  towards  the  ignorant  and  the  de¬ 
ceived  ;  has  in  general  been  productive  only  of  arro¬ 
gance  and  inhumanity  ;  of  a  fpirit  at  the  fame  time 
prefumptuous  in  its  eftimate  of  its  own  claims  to  fa¬ 
vour,  and  uncharitable  in  its  interpretation  of  thofe 
of  other  men.  To  be  the  favoured  of  heaven,  is  the 
diftinftion  moft  grateful  to  the  imaginations  of  men  ; 
and  while  it  infenfibly  unites  with  private  and  nation¬ 
al  pride,  it  feeins  to  juftify  that  fenfe  of  fuperiority, 
which  men  are  at  all  times  difpoled  to  entertain  of 
Ihemfelves  and  of  their  nation.  The  reft  of  mankind, 
involved  in  ignorance,  or  deluded  by  error,  appear 
the  objects  of  a  pity  which  borders  upon  contempt ; 
and  their  unwillingiiefs  to  defert  fuperftitions  which 
feem.  fo  abfurd,  or  to  receive  truths  which  feern  fo 
plain,  appears  to  imply  a  barbarity  which  it  is  proper 
to  defpife,  or  an  obftinacy  which  it  is  juft  to  correct. 
The  gloom  in  which  heaven  leaves  them  to  wander, 
is  fometimes  thought  to  indicate  feme  original  infe¬ 
riority  in  their  nature,  or  feme  acquired  depravity 
which  the  Deity  defigns  to  punifh  :  and  in  either 
cafe  he  feems  to  eftablifh  a  boundary,  by  which  his 
chofen  and  favoured  people  are  feparated  from  thofe 
impure  and  corrupted  nations,  who  are  the  enemies 
of  divine  truth,  or  the  objefts  of  divine  wrath. 

Wherever  men  have  a  died,  thefe  prejudices  have 
in  fome  degree  influenced  their  conduct.  The  Ipirit 
of  religious  zeal  has  increafed  the  firength,  and  fharp- 
ened  the  mperity,  of  national  animofity ;  and  the 
principles  of  peace  and  humanity,  upon  which  tne 
public  welfare  of  mankind  is  repofed,  have  been  feen 
to  perifh  under  the  influence  of  opinions,  which  in 
the  mercies  of  heaven  have  found  a  warrant  for  cru¬ 
elty,  and  which  make  us  perceive  in  man  only  the 
enemy  of  man. 
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Whatever  has  been  the  character  of  religion,  the 
fame  Spirit  of  party  and  hofeility  feems  to  have  ani- 
F  pd  its  profeflors.  Under  every  different  climate, 
and  amidft  every  diffimilaritv  of  manners  ;  in  the 
mild. .and  peaceful  dodrines- of  Brama,  as  well  as  in 
the  ruder  fyftems  of  Northern  fuperftition  \  the  tem¬ 
poral  influence  of  religion,  by  the  regulations  of  pri¬ 
vate  intercourfe,  as  well  as  by  the  injunction  of  open 
hoftility,  has  operated  fo  as  to  divide  mankind  from 
each  other,  and  to  eftablifh  permanent  barriers  to 
their  commerce  and  their  improvement,  vonl  uy 
in  any  periods  of  the  hiftory  of  human  affairs,  more 
liberal  principles  feem  to  have  counteracted  this  ra¬ 
tal  infirmity,  they  are  to  be  found  by  broken  and  in- 
diftind  traces  in  the  ages  of  ancient  polytheifm,  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  religions  too  grofs  to  intereft  the 
vanity,  or  to  awaken  tiie  paffions,  of  mankind  ;  and 
too  much  diverfified  in  their  objeds,  to  excite  either 
zeal  or  refolution  in  their  rapport. 

The  fame  weaknefs  which  has  thus  corrupted  the 
general  Spirit  of  religion,  feems  alfo  to  have  afteded 
the  peculiar  Duties  it  preferibes  ;  and,  by  the  unac¬ 
countable  perverfenefs  of  human  nature,  even  the 
particular  Virtues  it  has  enjoined  have  too  often  be¬ 
come  not  lefs  adverfe  to  the  welfare  off  men,  than  the 
general  Character,  which  it  has  eftabllfhed* 

That  purity  of  life  is  the  be  ft  tribute  which  can  be 
offered  to  the  Deity,  is  the  dodrine  indeed  of  reafon. 
but  feems  not  in  general  to  have  influenced  the  core 
dud  of  reafonable  beings*  The  pleafures  which  the 
conflitution  of  humanity  has  annexed  to  the  per 
formance  of  moral  duty,  appear  to  conned  it  too  in¬ 
timately  with  our  intereft,  to  render  it  a  voluntary  or 
acceptable  offering:  and  the  pious  mind,  ppprefled 
with  the  fenfe  of  divine  favour,  and  animated  with 
the  ambition  of  displaying  its  gratitude,  leeks  natu¬ 
rally  for  furer  and  feverer  proofs  of  its  thaukiulnNs 
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and  its  devotion.  Amidfi;  aufterities  and  mortifica¬ 
tions,  its  piety  feems  beft  to  be  evinced  ;  to  the  fen- 
lual  and  impure  gratifications  of  the  prefent  life,  it 
appears  unfeemly  for  the  imagination  which  is  con¬ 
verted  in  divine  meditation,  to  defcend :  and  the 
-acrifice  of  all  that  minifters  to  the  comfort  or  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  temporal  being,  is  confidered  as  the  fit 
purchafe  of  the  joys  of  immortality,  and  as  the  foie 
aiicipline  m  which  the  mind  can  be  trained  for  its 
pure  enjoyments. 

Tiie  mafs  of  mankind,  indeed,  feldotn  fhare  in  this 
fublime  infirmity.  But  other  paflions,  more  fuited 
to.  theii  chara&er  and  habits,  unhappily  co-operate 
with  this  pious  prejudice,  and  affift  it  in  the  fepara- 
tion  of  moral  duty  from  religious  obedience.  What 
lO  th^.  puie  and  upright  mind  feems  too  eafy  a  fervice} 
is  to  the  corrupted  and  fenfual  a  bondage  too  fevere’ 
to  be  borne.  The  reftraints  of  paffion,  the  denial  of 
appetite,  the  calm  perfeverance  of  virtuous  conduCf, 
are  fevereties  which  the  generality  of  mankind  have 
neither  tempers  refolute  enough  to  pra&ife,  nor  ima¬ 
ginations  pure  enough  to  comprehend.  But  the  ob- 
fervance  of  the  forms,  and  the  infliction  of  the  auftei-- 
ities  of  fuperffition,  all  men  can  praftife.  They  re- 
quire  not  a  permanent,  but  a  temporary  mortifica- 
pon  :  they  exhauft  not  the  imagination,  by  demand¬ 
ing  its  coriflant  employment  on  thofe  high  and  myf- 
teiious  fubjefts  to  which  the  mind  approaches  with 
dread ;  but  adapt  themfelves  to  thofe  occafional  fea* 
Ions  of  defpondence  or  apprehenfion,  when  men  feek 
to  make  their  peace  with  God  :  and  while  they  per¬ 
vade  the  fmner  that,  by  this  voluntary  punifhment, 
he  has  expiated  his  errors  and  his  crimes,  they  feem 
to  bid  him  return  again  into  the  world,  and  relapfe 
into  the  indulgence  of  ail  hi£  defires. 

While  mankind  are  thus  difpofed,  by  fome  fecret 
kind  of  infirmity,  to  the  corruption  of  religion,  a  fyf. 


tem  of  religious  opinions  which  falls  in  with  thefe 
prejudices,  and  avails  itfelf  of  them,  cannot  but  be 
hurtful  to  the  moral  character  and  capacities  of  man. 
With  tins  fatal  influence  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  that 
Mahometanifm  is  attended  :  and  while  it  aflfumes  to 
itfelf  the  high  pretenfion  of  divine  original,  both 
the  Spirit  which  it  inculcates,  and  the  Duties  which 
it  preicribes,  are  nearly  as  adverfe  to  the  welfare  of 
humanity,  as  the  rudeft  form  of  barbarous  fuper- 
ffition. 

To  that  religious  pride  which  all  men  are  difpofed 
to  entertain,  and  which  fo  often  has  covered  the  fcene 
of  their  tranfa&ions  with  blood,  the  do&rines  of 
Mahomet  have  afforded  an  encouragement  and  per¬ 
manency,  which  is  unprecedented  even  in  the  hiffory 
of  teligious  error.  Io  the  pious  Muflulman  the 
reft  of  mankind  are  profcribed,  as  the  objects  of  his 
averfion  or  contempt :  the  hand  of  his  Prophet  has 
even  marked  repeatedly,  and  authoritatively,  the 
limits  within  which  his  humanity  ought  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  ; .  and,  to  his  eye,  the  various  multitudes  who 
Hand  without  his  barrier,  are  blended  under  one 
common  colouring  of  ignorance  and  oppofition  to 
the  truth,  and  of  hopelefs  exclufion  from  the  know- 
ledge  or  the  divine  will  here,  and  the  privileges  of  the 
dtvme  favour  hereafter.  Tfe  fword  by  which  the 
conqnefts  of  the  prophet  were  attained,  and  which  far 
more  effectually  than  the  boldnefs  of  his  pretenfions 
or  the  wifdom  of  his  Koran,  fubdued  the  obffinate 
prepofTeffions  cf  his  countrymen,  is  left  as  the  moft 
precious  inheritance  to  the  fuccefibrs  of  his  power'-; 
ana,  while, their  piety  is  united  with  their  ambition 
and  their  pride,  to  the  private  Muflulman  the  prof- 
peci  pi  eternal  enjoyment  is  held  out  as  the  reward 
of  his  labours  in  the  deflation  of  humanity.  The 
honour  of  h«  country,  'the  fuccefs  cf  his  faith,  and 
•ie  -enie  of  tae  importance  and  fuperioritv  of  hi; 
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own  charafter,  are  connected  with  this  fpirit  of  tin- 
di fling uiihing  and  uncontroled  hoftility  to  the  r  ft 
of  his  fpecies  :  and  the  fame  fatal  delufions  which 
occafionally  deluged  the  Eaft  for  ages  in  blood,  have 
filemly  but  uniformly  operated  upon  the  private  fen- 
timents  of  men,  fo  as  to  narrow  their  focial  affections 
within  the  bounds  of  their  own  perfuafion,  and  to 
create  enemies  in  all  that  are  not  numbered  under 
the  banners  of  the  prophet.  While  the  religion  of 
Mahomet  thus  naturally  tends  to  divide  mankind, 
whether  as  individuals  or  nations,  from  each  other  ; 
and  while  it  checks  the  diffufion  of  humanity,  bv  re- 
larding  the  improvement  and  happinefs  or  human 
kind  ;  its  efiedts  are  not  lefs  malignant  upon  the 
moral  character  of  man,  by  the  rules  and  precepts  it 
prefcribes.  Of  that  liberal  piety  which  is  founded  as 
well  in  the  underftanding  as  in  the  heart  ;  which 
examines  where  it  approves,  and  which  difplays  the 
fincerity  of  its  approbation  by  rectitude  of  intention 
and  purity  of  condudt ;  the  generality  of  mankind, 
from  their  contradted  habits  of  thought,  as  well 
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their  laborious  ftations  in  life,  are  in  a  great  meafure 


incapable.  They  indeed  believe  in  a  moral  govern¬ 
or  and  judge  of  the  univerfe  ;  they  reverence  his 
attributes,  and  would  conciliate  his  favour  ;  but  it 
accords  better  with  their  wifhes,  and  their  prejudices, 
to  confine  the  practice  of  religion  to  thofe  aufteri-ies 
and  forms,  which  require  little  mental  purity,  or  in¬ 
tellectual  exertion,  to  perform.  A  religion,  there¬ 
fore,  which  avails  itfelf  of  this  infirmity,  muff  necef- 
farily  be  fuppofed  to  give  a  fan&ion  to  thefe  natural 
though  deftrudtive  errors,  and  to  be  produdtive  of 
all  the  evils  that  refult  from  them. 

If  it  be  true,  as  the  enemies  of  revelation  contend, 
that  mankind  are  often  not  aduated  by  their  princi¬ 
ples  \  it  is  equally  true,  may  the  Chriftian  fay,  that 
they  in  few  infkmces  totally  and  deliberately 
t  *  -  nounce 
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jounce  them.  Error  gains  affent  by  the  refembiance 
it  bears  to  truth  ;  and  iuperftition  i an  cl: lies  its  iiiur- 
pations  by  urging  feme  of  thofe  claims,  which  tine 
religion  has  ever  employed  with  fucceis  uppn  t  ie 
common  fenfe  of  mankind.  Hence  no  religion,  y. 
its  pr.omifes  ever  fo  alluring,  its  ceremonies  evei  o 
frequent,  and  its  injunftions  ever  fo  peremptory,  can 
keep  any  firm  hold  on  the  reaion  or  the  imagination 
of  men,  unlels  it  calls  in  the  aid  of  the  moral  ien  e, 
and  recommends  fome  duties  whicn  that  lenfe  ap¬ 
proves.  Even  the  coarfeft  and  mold  defpicable  fyf- 
tems  of  fuperftition  pretend  to  give  a  greater  or  lefs 
fandjon  to  thofe  offices  which  the  experience  of  men 
found  neceflary  for  the  happinefs  or  that  fociety  iu 
which  they  arofe  ;  and  therefore  the  diftindion  which 
lies  between  true  and  falfe  religion,  is  this  :  ihat 
religion  is  falfe,  which,  profeffing  to  be  intended  for 
the°ufe  of  all  nations,  is  diflorted  in  its  dodrines, 
and  narrower!  in  its  precepts,  by  the  prejudices  and 
manners  of  any  one  particular  age,  and  any  one  par¬ 
ticular  country.  That  religion  is  probably  true, 
which,  challenging,  the  inquiries,  and  demanding  tire 
obedience,  of  every  age  and  every  country,  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  promote  their  temporal  as  well  as  eternal 
interefl ;  to  co-operate  with  every  ufeful  quality  in 
their  government,  laws,  and  manners  ;  and  gradual¬ 
ly  to  corred  whatever  is  defedive  or  injurious  to 
them.  But  the  general  and  vague  recommendation 
of  virtue  forms  no  part  of  the  peculiar  character  of 
any  religion,  fince  it  is  equally  common  to  all.  The 
influence  of  a  religion  upon  morality  is  therefore  to 
be  determined  by  the  relation  which  the  peculiar 
duties  it  preferibes,  have  to  the  general  welfare  of 
men  ;  and  the  motives  which  of  itfelr  it  aftords  to 
the  difeharge  of  thofe  grand  and  univerfal  dutiejq 
which  time  and  place  may  indeed  modify  in  their 
degree,  but  without  fill  pen  ding  their  obligation. 
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prefers  Vtf»lf  t  h  S  ’  '  .rehgion  of  Mahomet 
Sructivenpl  US’  2S,  COntfn§  precePt3  more  de- 
nre to  h I*  f  hT’  t  5e  r11  bdng  of  m^kind,  than 
lUfion  b  TKUnMn/,ny  0ther  inftance  of  religious  de- 
hp  '  a  j  Muflulman  1S  commanded,  indeed  to 

relirioiT hnhantabh;r  and  this  COmmand  every  other 
Igl°  ?  however  falfe,  would  not  fail  to  impofe 

Eut  jufhce  and  charity  form  only  a  fmall  and  ftL^ 
dinate  part  of  his  obedience.  He  muft  abftain  from 
the  innocent  enjoyment  of  the  bounties  of  nature 
.  Ith  a  fJg°ur  which  leffens  the  comforts  of  focial  in- 

emobon^’  ft eV£^  f°me  degree  rePreffes  the  noble 
'  0^frienaflnp  and  affeftion.  He  muft  ap¬ 

proach  the  Deity,  not  at  the  feafons  of  his  own  crrati- 
tude  ;  but  at  prefcribed  hours,  which  often  strive 
Without  die  preparation  of  his  heart ;  and  which  re¬ 
turn  with  fuch  frequency,  and  muft  be  praftifed  with 
-uch  exactnefs,  as  tend  furely  to  create  oftentatious 
nypocnfy ,  or  abjeft  pufillanimity  •  to  ftacken  punc- 
uality  into  indifference,  or  inflame  zeal  into  fanati- 
ciim.  In  whatever  fituation  he  is  placed,  he  muft 
per  orm  solutions, .  which  often  interfere  with  the 
practical  duties  of  life  ;  and  of  which  the  forms  and 
circumftances  would  be  ridiculous  in  the  recital,  if 
indeed  they  deferred  not  a  feverer  appellation,  when 
coniidered  as  the  evidences  of  virtue  and  piety.  To 
hll  up  the  meafure  of  his  devotion,  the  Mahometan 
mpit  leave  his  friends,  his  family,  and  his  country 
and  expofe  himfelf  to  the  dangers  of  a  tedious  jour¬ 
ney,  through  barren  fands  and  beneath  a  burning  Iky. 
tovifit  the  1  emple  of  Mecca,  with  ceremonies  which 
ahtce  corrupt. the  underftanding,  and  degrade  the  die- 
nity,  of  a  rational  and  immortal  being. 

Such  are  the  duties  to  which  the  followers  of  Ma¬ 
homet  are  bound  ;  and  little  muft  the  prophet  have 
known  of  the  human  heart,  if  he  imagined  that  the 

prefcription  of  fuch  a  ritual  was  ferviceable  to  the 
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caufe  of  real  piety  ;  if  he  believed  that  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  burthenfome  ceremonies  he  infured  the 
fmcerity  of  religion  ;  or  if  he  ventured  to  hope  that 
any  other  confequence  could  arife  from  fuch  precepts* 
than  the  obfervance  of  the  forms  of  devotion  without 
its  fpirit ;  and  the  confinement  of  the  emotions  of 
virtue  to  that  precife  limit  within  which  they  were 
circumfcribedo 

But  let  us  turn  our  eyes  awhile  from  a  profpeCi:  fo 
difgufting. 

To  the  narrow  and  felfifh  views  of  the  Arabian  im~ 
poftor,  and  to  the  lifelels  and  unprofitable  ceromonies 
which  he  appointed,  let  us  oppofe  the  fublime  and 
difinterefted  philanthropy  of  our  holy  religion*  the 
fimplicity  of  its  precepts,  and  the  connexion  even  of 
its  ceremonial  ordinances  with  the  practice  of  moral 
virtue.  Unlike  the  confined  and  narrow  inflitutions 
of  the  Koran,  the  gofpel  of  Chrift  breathes  a  fpirit  of 
benevolence  as  univerfal  as  it  is  pure.  Unconnected 
with  the  machinations  of  human  policy,  or  the 
fchemes  of  human  ambition,  it  propofes  to  eftablifh 
no  other  kingdom  but  that  of  righteoufnefs  and  peace. 
No  reftri&ions  of  national  prejudices,  no  differences 
of  religious  opinion  or  modes  of  worfhip,  are  fuffered 
to  reftrain  its  operation.  The  believer  and  the  infi¬ 
del,  the  friend  and  the  enemy,  are,  by  a  peculiarity 
which  diftinguifhes  Chriflianity  from  every  other  re¬ 
ligion,  equally  entitled  to  our  good  offices  and  our 
prayers.  In  vain,  therefore,  will  the  faithful  Mufful- 
man,  the  Roman  patriot,  or  the  Grecian  moralift, 
contraft  their  favourite  virtues  with  that  enlarged  and 
comprehenfive  charity,  which  embraces  the  whole 
race  of  men,  and  knows  no  bounds  but  thofe  which 
God  has  prefcribed  to  his  creation.  In  the  delight¬ 
ful  exercife'of  thefe  tranfcendent  virtues,  extended 
and  exalted  as  they  are  by  the  religion  of  Jefus,  the 
pious  Ghriffian  finds  no  obftruCtion  from  the  obferv- 
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ance  of  ceremonies  devoid  of  life,  and  even  of  mean- 
ing.  He  is  indeed  directed  to  keep  two  ordinances, 
one  oi  which  is  the  mark  of  Ins  admiffion  into  the 
faith,  the  other  of  his  continuance  in  it,  yet  to  neither 
oi  them,  when  unconnected  with  moral  conduCt,  does 
the  goipel  aferibe  either  dignity  or  ufe.  Both,  on  the 
contrary,  involve  a  folemn  promife  of  obedience  to 
that  law,  which,  as  it  was  originally  impreffed  by  the 
Almighty  on  the  heart  of  man,  fo  has  it  been  fince 
finally  ratified  and  iiluftrated  by  the  revelation  of 
Chrift. 

If  fuch  is  the  faith  which  we  profefs  ;  if  it  pro¬ 
motes  every  focial  virtue  in  an  extent  unknown,  not 
only  to  the  Mahometan,  but  even  to  every  other  re¬ 
ligious  fyftem  ;  if  its  ceremonies  are  few  and  eafy, 
and  thole  equally  productive  of  the  fear  of  God  and 
the  love  of  our  fellow  creatures ;  if  it  binds  together, 
in  the  moft  powerful  manner,  the  intereft  of  m  inkind 
with  the  duties  of  religion  ;  fhali  we  hefitate  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  confefs  it  a  fyftem  every  way  worthy  of  the 
infinite  wifdom  which  formed  it  ;  a  fyftem  which,  df 
adhered  to  with  zeal  and  fincerity,  would  reconcile 
the  views,  and  calm  the  animofities,  which  fubftft  in 
the  world  ;  would  unite  all  mankind  as  partners  in 
one  common  intereft,  and  teach  them  to  reft  their 
hopes  of  eternal  happinefs  in  the  next  life  on  the 
praCtice  of  piety  and  moral  rectitude  in  the  prefent  ? 

Such  are  the  influences  which  Mahometanifm  and 
Chriftianity  feverally  have  upon  the  human  char¬ 
acter  ;  and  fuch  the  difference  which 'they  would  of 
themfeives  naturally  produce  in  the  appearance  of  our 
temporal  affairs,  and  the  exertions  of  our  moral  pow¬ 
ers.  But  though  this  diver  lily  of  operation  be  ob¬ 
vious,  it  is  neceflary  to  remark  that  this  operation 
may  not  always  be  equally  prominent,  or  equally  in¬ 
tense  ;  that  other  concurrent  and  collateral  caufes 
may  as  well  limit  the  tendency  of  the  religion  of 
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Chvift,  as  diminifh  the  influence  or  Mahometan  fu- 
perflition.  Religion,  it  is  apparent,  is  not  the  only 
employment  of  the  mind  of  man  ;  a  variety  or  other 
caufes,  in  government,  in  climate,  and  manners,  are 
conftantly  acting  upon  his  powers,  and  tafhionmg 
his  character  :  and  though  a  pure  and  fublnne  reli- 
rion  has  an  evident  and  real  tendency  to  exalt  the 
capacities  of  his  mind  ;  yet  a  religion  the  molt  pure 
and  fublime  may  exift  with  a  form  of  government  fo 
corrupt,  or  with  a  fyftem  of  manners  fo  depraved,  as 
to:  lofe  a  great  part  of  its  influence  on  the  human 
mind.  There  are  probably  circumllances  in  the  con- 
ftitution  of  European  and  Afiatic  governments,  and 
frill  more,  it  has  been  laid,  in  the  different  influences 
of  their  climate  and  fituation,  which  prevent  there- 
lip-ions  by  which  they  are  diiiinguiihed  fioni  proou^.- 
inV  their  full  and  natural  effefts  upon  the  actions  or 
thofe  who  have  embraced  them  :  and  if  fpeculations 
of  this  kind  were  the  proper  fubjefts  of  this  place,  it 
might  not  perhaps  be  difficult  to  fhew,  what  are  tne 
caufes  which  in  one  fituation  have  prevented  the  ra¬ 
tional  and  exalted  theology  of  Chrift  from  attaining 
its  proper  effeft  upon  the  character  of  thofe  who  have 
adopted  it  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  conduft  ;  and  which 
on  the  other  hand  have  refeued,  in  part,  the  diiciples 
of  Mahomet  from  the  fatal  influences  of  his  doc¬ 
trines.  But  it  is  fufficient  for  me  to  have  (hewn  the 
different  tendency  which  thefe  religions  have,  from 
their  intrinfc  and  dftinguilhing  properties,  to  a  - 
feft  our  moral  agency  *.  and  fiiice  every  cauie  muff 
be  judged  of  by  its  proper  effefts,  enough,  Itruffc, 
has  been  advanced  to  prove,  that  the  one  is  natmally 
beneficial,  and  the  other  as  naturally  hurtful,  to  the 
intellectual,  the  facial,  and  the  religious  charaftei  ot 
'  7  man. 

From  a  fliort  review  of  the  fib] efts  that  have  been 

difeuffed,  and  of  the  arguments  that  have  been  ad¬ 
duced, 
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Juced  ,U  the  courfe  of  thefe  Leftures,  the  fuperjorh 

Z°fJhe  taught  by  Chriit  over  that  of  Ma¬ 

homet,  will  be  fufficientiy  apparent  to  juftify  our  ap- 

probafon  of  the  one  and 1  our  rejeffion  of  the  other. 

tan  er!ldeavoured  that,  as  the  Mahome¬ 

tan  impofture  was  indebted  for  its  fuccefs  to  caufes 

ynib  y  and  merely  human,  fo  the  rapid  propagation 
of  Chriftiamty  is  to  be  referred  chiefly  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  interpolition  of  God  ;  that  the  extent  of  a  re- 
hgion  is  not  fimply,  and  independently  of  circum- 
Wes,  a  proof  of  its  truth  ;  and  that,  upon  the  ex- 
Julion  of  this  mod  neceffary  difdnCtion,  idolatry  and 
eathenifm  may  boaft  of  higher  triumphs  over  Ma- 
hometamfm,  than  Mahometanifm  itfelf  can,*  from  the 
numoer  of  its  adherents  and  the  wide  diffusion  of 
its  doctrines,  claim  over  Chriftianity. 

_When  the  character  of  Mahomet  was  compared 
with  the  character  of  Chrift,  the  contraft  was  moft 
ltriking.  ji  the  pretended  Prophet  of  Arabia  we 
'  i  covered,  under  the  malk  of  religious  zeal,  the 
combined  vices  of  luff,  cruelty,  and  worldly  ambi¬ 
tion  m  his  motives,  and  of  worldly  craft  in  his  mea- 
fures.  But  m  the  bleffed  redeemer  of  mankind  we  ' 
contemplated,  with  reverential  love  and  gratitude, 
the  moft  enlarged  philanthropy  united  with  the  moft 
mbiime  devotion  a  dignity  tempered  by  meeknefs. 
mra  a  humility  quite  remote  from  meannefs  ;  a  con- 
liltency,  which  no  variety  of  fituation  could  fhake  ; 
a  dinntei  eftednefs,  which  no  temptations  offecular 
gloiy.  couid  reduce;  a  fortitude,  calm  without  in- 
iennbility,  exemplary  without  oftentation,  and  equal¬ 
ly  fuperior  to  the  afflictions  of  life,  and  to  the  tor¬ 
tures  of  death. 


Mahometanifm. 


It  has  been  laid  that,  if  we  divide  the  known  regions  of  the  world  into, 
tniitv  equal  parts,  the  Chriftians  will  be  found  to  be  in  pcffeffion  of  five. 
Mahometans  of  :ix,  and  the  Idolaters  of  nineteen. — See  Breravocd p.  79. 
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Mahometanifm,  we  have  feen,  is  totally  unfupported 
w  external  evidence  ;  while  the  credibility  of  the 
rofpel  is  attefted  by  miracles,  which  omnipotence 
done  could  have  performed  ;  and  by  the  prediction 
>f  events,  which  omnifcience  alone  could  have  fore- 
een. 

We  have  found  that  the  Koran  even  refutes  its  own 
:laim  to  a  divine  authority,  as  well  by  what  it  denies 
lS  by  what  it  concedes ;  that,  confidered  in  the  light 
>f  a  revelation  to  regulate  our  conduct,  and  to  con- 
irm  our  hopes,  it  was  altogether  unnecefiary  ;  that 
t  is  true  10  far  only  as  it  adopted  the  doftrines  of  a 
(receding  religion,  and  that  where  it  differs  from 
hem  it  is  grofsly  improbable,  or  evidently  falfe  ;  in 
hort,  that  in  many  inftances  it  is  unworthy  of  the 
fifdom,  and  in  fome  even  irreconcileable  to  the  good- 
tefs,  of  God.  To  errors  which  our  reafon  may  de- 
eft,  and  to  deformities  which  our  common  fenfe  re- 
oils,  we  oppofed  the  purity  and  fimplicity  of  the  gof- 
»el ;  its  confidence  with  the  bed  difcoveries  of  phi- 
3fophy,  and  the  immutable  laws  of  nature  ;  its  con** 
ormity  to  the  moral  precepts  and  peculiar  oeconomy 
f  the  Mofaic  fyftem  ;  and,  finally,  the  invariable  a- 
reement  in  which  its  commands,  its  fanftions,  and 
:s  evidences  ftand  with  each  other,  and  with  them- 
elves. 

In  the  prefent  Lefture  the  comparifon  has  been 
lofed  by  an  impartial  confideration  of  the  effefts 
dfich  each  religion  either  is  calculated  to  produce, 
r  aftually  has  produced  ;  effefts  which,  on  the  one 
ide,  are  as  deftruftive  to  the  pretenfions  of  Mahom- 
tanifm,  as  on  the  other  they  are  honourable  to  the 
aufe  of  Chriftianity.  Indeed,  the  more  attentively 
re  confider  the  impodure  of  Mahomet,  the  more 
rmiy  fhall  we  difbeli'eve,  and  the  more  fincerely  muff 
re  defpife  it.  But  in  proportion  as  the  proofs  which 
ipport  the  gofpel,  and  the  doftrines  which  it  con¬ 
veys. 
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yeys,  are  brought  to  the  teft  of  hiftorical  or  philofoph 
ical  criticifm,  the  greater  reafon  Ihall  we  have  t 
felicitate  ourfelves  on  our  profeffion  of  a  religion,,  f 
adapted  at  once  to  the  frailties  and  to  the  nob-left  ca 
paaties  of  our  nature,  and  fo  friendly  both  to  cu 
temporal  and  eternal  interefts  ;  a  religion  which  hi 
therto  has  refilled  the  fullen  obftinacy  of  the 
the  fierce  hoilility  of  the  Mahometan,  and  the  i'cej: 
tical  fubtlety  of  the  infidel ;  a  religion  which  is  mor 
approved  as  it  is  more  underftood,  and  againft  v/lfie 
tee  God  who  founded  it  has  exprefsiy  promifed  the 
he  will  not  puffer  the  gates  of  hell  finally  to  prevail. 

to  difeover  the  credibility  of  the  Christian  reveh 
tion,  the  diligent  and  honed  ufe  of  our  own  undei 
Handing  alone  is  requifite.  May  the  grace  of  Go 
fo  fanctiry  our  hearts,  that  we  may  feel  its  import 
ance  in  every  period  of  our  lives ;  that,  in  the  hou 
of  death,  we  may  be  fuftained  by  its  comforts  ;  an; 
admitted  to  all  its  glorious  privileges  in  the  day  0 
judgment. 

.  While,  however,  we  cleave  to  the  truth,  with  ftea 
dinefs  of  judgment,  and  in  fincerity  of  fpirit,  let  11 
be  diipofed  to  lament,  rather  than  to  rail  at,  the  op 
pofition  of  thofe  who  have  not  been  hitherto  brought 
by  the  providence  of  God,  within  the  pale  ofVn 
Chriftian  Church.  Though  juftified  in  our  owi 
faith,  by  the  folemn  teffimony  of  our  own  conferences 
we  are  very  incompetent  judges  of  the  known 
as  well  a,s  of  many  unknown  difficulties,  which  aril 
jng  from  early  prepoffefiion,  from  habitual  perfua 
non,  from  an  honeft  dread  of  change  in  the  awfu 
concerns  of  religion,  or  from  a  reverential  and  fonc 
attachment  to  the  fuppofed  virtues  and  fanfidtv  o: 
their  admired  Prophet,  may  have  prevented  the  fo! 
lowers  of  Mahomet  from  yielding  to  argument* 
which  they  are  unable  to  confute.  Though  bourn 

j  O 

to  accept  with  thankfulnefs  the  gracious  offers  o: 

falvation 


■alvation  which  have  been  made  to  ourfelves,  we  can¬ 
not  difcern  all  the  wife  and  excellent  purpofes  whic 
t]ie  moral  Governor  of  the  univerfe  may  ultimately 
accomplish,  by  the  ignorance  or  errors  m  »h,ch  ma. 
nv  of  his  creatures  are  yet  involved.  In  relpect 
therefore  to  the  revelation  which  is  calculated  to  en¬ 
lighten  that  ignorance,  and  to  reform  thole  errors, 
we  ad  no  to  the  Full  meafure  of  our  duty,  if  we  em¬ 
brace  it  without  hypocrify,  if  we  defend  it  wit  on c 
bitternefs,  and  if,  whilft  we  labour  to  difleminate  its 
Morions  truths,  we  ferioufly  endeavour  to  nurne  i 
die  rule  of  our  own  conduft,  no  left  tnan^of  our  be- 
li  d'  Dv  thefe  means  we  (hall  mod  effectually  and 
inoll  honourably  adorn  the  religion  we  profefs  ;  we 
{hall  recommend  it  to  the  approbation  of  the  wife  ana 
c-ood  ;  we  (hall  proteft  it  from  the  affaults  of  the  per- 
verfe  and  profligate  ;  and  inall  gradually  become  the 
inftruments  of  giving  complete  effect  to  the  benevo¬ 
lent  defigns  of  that  Being,  who,  in  his  own  gooc. 
time,  will  affuredly  bring  all  the  various  nations  of 
the  world  into  one  fold,  under  one  fhepherd,  JefuS 
Chrift  the  righteous. 
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MARK,  XVI.  ij. 


•  E  -K.O  ALL  THE  WORLD,  AND  PREACH  THE  GOSPEL  TO  ET- 

EXY  CREATURE, 


ri  ■  HEN  our  Saviour^  after  the  comnlp 

“to  NaXVthi iy  mi”l!“ry’  'Tas  PrePari“S  "tend 

*5.“  ™  hls  f '«  «*l  h»  command  to 

aP°uLs  •  /»*>  all  the  world ,  W 

4/d  he  ET^-.  Whilft  heP»i"‘«d  out  the 
f  ‘Ci’  h®  Prepared  the  means  :  he  Pent  his  Spirit 

JN?  ,abo,ve’  t0  fortlfy  his  apoftles  againft  dangei  to 
confole  them  under  affiffion,  to  difoel  their  fcrup 
and  to  Correa  their  miftakes.  ples’ 

mind°.  S uT™!!??  ,°f  ‘he  *Wr  Chort  on  the 

”  •  n  ?  S  dlfciPles  added  the  power  of 

v.orurig  miracles  ;  fo  that  extraordinary  and  crdina- 

Jf  thofell1  °nCe  Crnfpir,ed  in  fuPP°rt^g  the  efforts 
*  .“ole  who  were  friends  to  the  gofpel,  and  in  van* 

quiihing  the  oppofition  of  its  fierceft  and  moll  formed- 
able  enemies. 

to  the  oT0rk  of  falvation,  fo  aufpicioufiy  begun 
■7  r  6,  aP.o!t‘es7  was  not  continued  with  the  fame  lpir- 

rh°ri!>fiarM  anf  !ruth  by  the  Succeeding  minifters  of 
Cm. lit.  More  labour  was  exerted  to  allure  thofe 

E:!dre  al^e5df  followers  of  his  religion,  with  fome 
diilitfthon  of  left  or  peculiarity  of  doftrine,  than  to 

reform 
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reform  the  lives  of  the  unconverted  by  its  pure  and 
iimple  precepts  ;  or  to  convince  their  underftandings 
by  the  difplay  of  the  genuine  and  charadteriftic  doc¬ 
trines  which  he  had  taught. 

Chfiftianity,  whether  we  confider  the  promifes  of 
its  founder,  or  the  fpirit  of  its  laws,  is  calculated  for 
univerfal  ufe,  and  claims  univerfal  belief.  Its  influ¬ 
ence,  however,  mufl,  from  the  very  confutation  of 
the  moral  world,  neceffarily  be  progreffive  ;  and  in 
difl:erent  circumftances  the  knowledge  of  it  will  be  in 
different  degrees  accelerated  or  retarded.  The  rude 
and  uncivilized  inhabitants  of  northern  Europe  more 
readily  admitted  the  doftrines  of  the  gofpel  than  the 

polifhed  and  faftidious  citizens  of  Athens  and  Rome. 
<*■ 

To  the  impediments  which  operated  in  particular 
countries,  may  be  added  other  cauies,  arifing  from 
the  general  fiate  of  the  world.  The  want:  of  a  large 
and  liberal  intercourfe  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  prevented  for  a  time  the  diffufion  of  Chrifliaii 
knowledge.  When  nations  became  known  to  each 
other,  the  objefts  to  which  their  attention  was  gene¬ 
rally  turned,  had  but  little  connection  with  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  religion.  Some  were  intent  upon  amafling 
wealth,  and  feme  upon  gfalping  dominion.  The 
traveller  was  content  with  gratifying  a  vacant  curi- 
ofity ;  and  the  philofopher  was  chiefly  employed  in 
exploring  the  works  of  nature,  without  transferring 
his  obfervations  to  any  fubjedt  of  utility  ;  or  in  re¬ 
marking  the  diffimilarities  of  opinion  and  manners 
that  exift  among  mankind,  without  the  opportunity, 
or  even  the  wifh,  to  reform  them. 

In  fuch  times  and  under  fuch  circumffances  it 
would  have  been  vain  to  expedt  any  plans  for  religious 
improvement,  of  any  rational  efforts  for  the  difiemi- 
nation  of  religious  knowledge.  Yet  we  have  reafon 
perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  to  congratulate  ourfelves, 
that  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel  has  rarely  been  the 

«.  •  r  or  1 

peoieiied 
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profefied  aim  of  any  nation  in  the  ages  which  are 
paft.  The  wild  and  romantic  object  of  the  crufades, 
and  the  outrageous  exceffes  committed  during  their 
continuance,  are  a  proof  that  the  Chriftian  religion, 
even  from  its  own  inherent  qualities,  is  incapable  of 
being  propagated  by  the  fword  :  and  from  the  char- 
afters  of  the  crufaders  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
fpirit  which  begins  in  a  iniftaken  and  religious  zeal, 
pafles  by  eafy  and  imperceptible  tranfition  into  politi¬ 
cal  cunning,  or  infatiable  ambition.  Here  then  we 
find  fame  of  the  c aides,  in  confequence  of  which  the 
light  has  not  hitherto  flione  with  effect  among  thofe 
nations  which  fall  remain  overlhadowed  by  igno¬ 
rance,  or  hardened  in  unbelief. 

In  fucceeding  times  the  labours  of  Chriftian  coun¬ 
tries  have  been  vigoroufly  and  fuccefsfully  employed 
rather  in  the  improvement  of  religion,  than  in  the 
propagation  of  it.  Its  evidences  have  been  collect¬ 
ed  ;  its  doctrines  have  been  elucidated  ;  the  attacks 
of  its  enemies  have  been  repelled  ;  and  the  morals  of 
its  profeffors,  upon  the  whole,  have  been  purified. 
The  powers  and  views  of  the  human  under  Handing 
re  limited  :  and  probably  to  the  compreffion  of  that 
ftreng-th  which  has  been  exerted  upon  the  proofs  and 
Illuftrations  of  Chriftianity,  where  it  is  believed,  may 
be  afcribed  the  juft  and  enlarged  notions  which  now 
prevail  in  the  nations  of  Europe.  If  more  had  been 
attempted,  lefs  probably  would  have  been  performed  : 
if  our  zeal  had  been  chiefly  directed  to  the  difiufion 
of  the  Gofpel,  our  ideas  of  its  ufe  might  have  been 
lefs  cor  red:  and  lefs  compreheniive. 

From  the  inattention  of  the  Europeans  to  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  gofpel  in  thefe  later  ages  of  civilization, 
and  from  the  contracted  views  or  the  odious  barbar¬ 
ities  ox  thofe  who  profefied  to  propagate  it  in  lefs  en¬ 
lightened  times,  the  inhabitants  of  many  countries  as 
yet  continue  rooted  in 'the  ancient  absurdities  of  Pagan 
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fuperflition,  or  deluded  by  the  arrogant  and  impious 
pretenfions  of  that  falie  prophet,  who  prefumed  to  go 
forth,  like  another  Mefiiah,  in  the  Baft,  and  erected  a 
larger  kingdom  on  earth  than  the  Son  oi  the  living 

God.  # 

But  to  thofe,  perhaps,  who  have  a  more  juit  and 

extenfive  view  of  the  fubjedt,  the  very  delay  will  ul¬ 
timately  be  found  accompanied  with  advantages, 
which,  while  they  redound  to  the  honoui  of  the  mo¬ 
ral  government  oi  God,  ought  to  give  ncv.  u.nimation 
to  *our  own  endeavours.  Would,  for  inftance, 
Chriflianity  have  been  eftabliflied  in  its  original  puri¬ 
ty,  or  to  any  good  pradtical  purpofe,  by  the  rapacious 
conqueror,  by  the  roving  adventurer,  or  by  the  vif- 
ionary  philofopher  ?  \Vhere  Ihould  we  have  feen  any 
traces  of  Chriftian  charity,  or  of  rational  piety,  in 
that  fyftem  of  opinions,  and  that  plan  of  ceremonial 
worlhip,  which  the  frantic  and  fanguinary  zeal  Oi 
the  crufader  would  probably  have  eftabliflied  ? 
Would  not  the  gloom  of  papal  fuperflition,  and  the 
feverities  of  papal  domination,  have  been  fpread  and 
exercifed  more  widely  ?  Might  not  the  fpirit  of  fuper- 
flition  have  gained  an  acceflion  of  ftrength  with  the 
change  of  its  object,  if  the  golpel  had  been  firft  in¬ 
troduced  by  thofe  who  could  not  fo  far  underftand 
it,  as  to  diftinguifh  between  its  genuine  and  pretended 
doctrines  ?  We,  therefore,  who  live  in  thefe  enlight¬ 
ened  times,  have  peculiar  opportunities  of  doing 
what  has-  been  left  undone  by  our  forefathers  ;  and 
for  planning  with  wifdom,  and  executing  with  fuc- 
cefs,  what  they  have  either  neglected,  or  attempted 
to  do  in  vain.  We  have  no  misconceptions  of  Chrift- 
ianity  to  fet  right,  no  corruptions  of  it  to  purify. 
As  Proteflants,  we  have  only  to  bear  the  Bible  in 
our  hands  ;  to  expatiate  upon  its  importance  and  its 
truth  ;  to  teach  what  it  reveals  with  fincerity  ;  and 
to  enforce  what.it  commands  with  eaniefmefs. 

Chriflianity 


' 
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C.In  iflianity  was  at  firft  eftablifhed  by  extraordina* 
i-y  means  ;  but  though  we  prei'ume  not  to  look  for 
the  renovation  of  miracles,  or  to  defire  the  inftanta- 
neous  gift  and  utterance  of  divers  tongues,  we  are 
,  full  enabled  to  accomplifh  the  fame  conviclion  in  the 
unbelieving  nations,  by  an  induftrious  acquifition  of 
aeir  various  .  languages,  and  an  acquaintance  with 

-Jft  °C:ii  PreJUtllces>  tileir  manners,  and  their  laws. 
ee  are  the  great  duties  of  our  million;  and  that 

r  -  n  hasbeen  zealoufly,  and  in  feme  degree  fuc- 
celsrully  performed,  cannot  be  denied,  without  in- 
gratitude  to  the  piety  and  bufferings  of  many  individ* 
uals,  wno  may  juft ly  be  accounted  happy  ornaments 

of  ©ur  own  Chriftian  country  and  truly  Chriflian 
church. 

But  it  deferves  particularly  to  be  remarked,  that 
while  our  endeavours  have  been  directed  to  the  in- 
itruftion  of  ignorant  and  favage  tribes,  the  talk  of 
converting  the  more  enlightened  nations,  who  are 
led  away  by  the  falfe  pretenfions  of  the  Arabian  im- 
poftor,  has  been  conftantly  declined  as  impracticable, 
or  even  oppofed  as  inexpedient  and  dangerous. 

To  eftablilh  both  the  expediency  and  practicability 
of  propagating  it,  is  the  purpofe  of  this  Difcourfe.  I 
mean  not,  however,  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  difeuf- 
fion  of  the  general  queftion  relating  to  the  duty  of 
baptifing  ail  nations.-  I  hat  this  duty  is  incumbent 
on  Chriftians  of  every  age  ;  that  the  command  deliv- 
ered  in  the  words  of  my  text,  with  a  more  imme¬ 
diate  reference  to  the  Apoftles,  is  equally  bindinp*  up¬ 
on  ounelves  ;  that,  under  a  change  of  external  cir- 
cumltances,  we  can  effeCt  by  ordinary  meafures  what 
they  were  inverted  with  extraordinary  powers  to 
perf 01  m  ;  are  pofitions  which  it  is  unnecefiaty  for 
me  to  eftablilh.  They  have  already  been  enforced 
with  great  ftrength  of  argument,  and  great  fplendour 
of  eloquence,  by  feveral  eminent  writers,,  whofe  learn- 
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n„  nn(i  whofe  liberal  piety  have  done  equal  honour 
o' their  country,  and  to  that  refpedable  focicty  to 
ivhich  they  belong  :  fufficient  therefore  it  is  ior  me 
t0  declare,  that  I  admit  the  juftice  of  their  leafomng, 
and  cannot  add  much  to  its  weight.  But  the  age  m 
which  we  live  is,  we  know,  diftmgmlhed  by  me  - 
phyfical  refinement.  The  clearnds  of 

dudions  is,  in  the  minds  of  many  P_ei  °ns’  ,  .  r.  • 
hv  the  ingenuity  with  which  particular  objedio  • 

are  employed  to  gratify  a  londnefs  for 
to  weaken  the  authority  ot  prefcripuon.  Nc  act 
and  hypothetical  arguments  are  fullered  to  deft  y 
the  collective  force  of  proofs  already  methodized,  and 
of  fads  already  admitted.  It  becomes  us,  therefore, 
to  difcufs  the  fubjed  with  feme  kind  of  accommo¬ 
dation  to  the  tempers  and  prepoiMtons  of  thole 
•whom  we  could  convince  :  and  with  this  view  1  mall 
In  the  following  Difcourfe  first  endeavour  to  re¬ 
fute  two  obiedions  which  have  been  alleged  againit 
the  propriety  of  any  attempt  to  propagate  the  gofpel ; 
and  secondly  I  fliall  confider  at  large  the  pecunar 
expediency  of  propagating  it  among  Eaitern  na- 

tions.  „  .  v  , 

It  has  been  objected,  with  torne  }daiiiibiiit\ ,  t-a 

the  Deity  delights  in  the  variety  or  religions  whicu 
have  appeared  upon  the  lace  of  the  eaitu.  a  he  P10- 
pofition  is  fpecious,  but  not  new  t  foi  \vLyte\u  pie- 
tenfion  philofophers  may  put  up  to  originality,  the 
fame  thing  has  been  faid  by  one  of  tbofe  writers, 
whom  it  it  the  cuftom  of  thofe  fame  philofophers  to 
ridicule  for  narrow  conceptions  and  groveling  iupei- 
ftition.*  But  as  the  general  proportion  carries  in  it 
fomething  fpecious  and  impofing,  it  is  woith  our 
while  to  analyfe  it  t  and  here  we  mail  have  reaion  to 

O  2  apprehend, 

*  “  Forfitan  et  varietas  hiijufmodi,  ordinante  Deo.  decorcni  quendnm  pa¬ 
rk  in  univerfo  xnirabilcm  ”  jhUrciiius  JFieum,  fcis  lreatiie  on  the  CLui> 
iyn  Religion,  chap.  iv. 
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apprehend,  that  men  have  net  argued  norm  r„r 
pounds  fr0  themfelves^  1  STalr  P  VaS 
an  p.eafes  from  fentiment ;  from  a  fentimer 
Jui  genens  :  and  perhaps  the  phyfical  fource  of  it  i 
e  .iGiind  m  the  weaknefs  of  our  imderftandmo 

bevondnaCapad -ateS  US  f°r  the  Gontemplation  of  good 

mm  nafhonf 'T  5  °r  from  the  ficklenefs  o 

rpamons,  which  roam  from  one  obieft  to  another 

wimout  any  fettled  principle  of  choice.  But  neithe 

the  fentmieut  nor  the  caufes  'from  wlShi 

fo  the  Dekv°CeH S’  °T  W“hoiU.  Impiety  be  aferibet 

oo-v  •  \vn  th'  *Itre  thcn  trere  18  110  room  for  anal 
I'fnVnf  ?  !?  a  p0mt  of  view  in  which  anothei 
;;  d  of.  analogy  does  exift  ;  fufficient,  it  fhould  feem 

oJTTt  Ways  of  the  Creator,  and  to  point 
oul  the  duty  01  moral  agents#  x 

In  the-  power  of  man  over  the  animal  and  vegetable 
world,  in  the  arts  of  civilization;  in  the  means  of 
cu  awing  out  the  peculiar  advantages,  or  counteract- 

ing.  the  Peco|iar  difadvantagesy  of  climate  ;  in  the 
Pilous  expedients  by  which  exigence  is  preferved 

rnc  made  faPP>"  1  one  nation  and  one  age  differs 
rrom  another  Yet  we  are  directed  by  cat  reafon 
and  impelled  by  our  better  inftinfts,  to  reform  abufes,’ 
and  extend  improvements,  both  in  the  phyfical  and 
moral  world.  We  teach  the  favage  the  art  of  hcai- 
ing  ,  we  affift  him  m  fencing  off  the  inclemency  of 
ne  weather  ;  we  fhew  him  the  advantages  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  laws.  In  all  thefe  exertions  the  moral 
principle  is  mftantly  accompanied  with  a  ftrono-  fen- 
timent  o*  approbation.  The  government  of  God  was 
doubtlefs,  wife  and  righteous  before  the  eommunica- 
tion  ct  this  knowledge  :  but,  in  our  apprehenfions, 

:iL,111Ie!ltaDiy  and  jnflly  becomes  more  defensible  and 
dluftnous,  when  the  evils  of  life  are  leffcned,  or  its 
D  emngs  multiplied.  The  focial  principle  feems  i 
planted  in  us  ror  this  very  purpofe.  The  moral 
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“ncy  of  man  is  the  inftrument  by  which  the  goocE 
ns  of  God  ads  upon  man :  and  in  this  enlarged 
ew  it  is  that  philanthropy  puts  forth  its  whole  force, 
id  excites  the  higheft  approbation.  Now  the  re- 
pous  government  of  God  feems  perfedly  correl- 
)ndent  to  the  natural  and  moral  government  of  the 
arid  :  and  wherefoever  there  is  a  capacity  in  man- 
nd  to  comprehend  religious  truths  more  largely, 
d  to  pradife  religious  duties  more  exadly,  that 
oment  there  arifes  a  clear  and  ftrong  obligation 
>on  us  to  communicate  thofe  truths,  and  to  ep- 
urage  thole  duties,  among  our  fellow  creatures, 
e  look  with  admiration  and  gratitude  upon  the  ex- 
lordinary  interpofitions,  and  upon  the  ordinary 
"flings,  which  are  conveyed  to  us  in  the  courfe  of 
5  providence,  independently  of  our  own  counfels 
d  our  own  exertions  :  but  furely  his  benevolence 
not  lefs  important,  and  his  wifdom  is  even  more 
nfpicuous,  in  that  conflitution  of  the  world  which 
abies  us,  and  in  that  frame  ot  mind  which  impels 
,  to  do  good  one  to  another.  In  doing  this  good, 

*  are  effedually  carrying  on  the  gracious  defigns  of 
r  Maker  j  we  obtain  a  more  diftind  an  J  comfort- 
e  view  of  his  government  ;  and,  while  we  fill  up 
’  meafure  of  our  own  duty  as  individuals,  we  com- 
the  aggregate  of  that  felicity  which  the  fpecies 
;lf  capable  of  attaining,  and  which  therefore  we 
ily  conclude  to  be  intended  for  thofe  to  whom  it 
n  our  power  to  communicate  it.  By  thefe  means 
iphere  of  our  rational  and  religious  powers  is  en- 
2jed  ;  the  operation  oxr  phyfical  and  moral  caufes 
ifpires  to  the  fame  end  ;  the  general  frock  both  of 
toe,  and  of  happinefs  conneded  with  if,  is  atuj- 
nted  ;  and  m  the  fuccefsful  .endeavours  of  thofe 
o  din  me  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  of  thofe- 
0  c nib i ace  if,  we  lee  the  highefl:  confidence  and 
fedion  in  that  ichcnie.  of  the  divine  government* 

Q  x  vrh'o'’*o‘ 
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where  the  interefts  of  futurity  are  blended  with  tho: 
of  the  prefent  life,  and  where  the  immediate  rewai 
of  each  man's  merit  is  inseparably  united  with  the  i: 
creafmg  welfare  of  all. 

I  now  proceed  to  doted  the  fallacy  of  another  f 

phifm,  which  owes  its  popularity  rather  to  the  con 

dence  with  which  it  is  maintained,  than  to  the  abili 

with  which  it  is  Supported.'  It  is  of  little  impoi 

ance,  we  are  told,  what  religion  men  profefs  ;  wh 

ther  they  admit  one  God-,  or  more  than  one  ;  wh 

ther  they  bow  the  knee  at  the  altar  of  an  imagina 

or  a  real  Deity,  while  they  pradiie  goon  moiaiit 

If  then  religion  be  a  matter  really  indiirerem  ai 

unimportant,  let  us  enUreat  thole  who  bring  the  0 

jedion  to  be  confident  with  themfelves,  and 

lupprefs  all  the  complaints  widen  they  have  lo  on 

alleged  againfl  the  fuperftitious  bigot,  and  to  chei 

the  raillery  in  which  they  have  indulged  themfeh 

againft  the  deluded  fanatic.  On  the  conti  ary,  ifi 

lip  ion  have  an  immediate  and  ex  ten  live  influence  .u 

on  the  peace  ot  mankind  ;  ir,  by  regulating  opinio 

it  even  remotely  affed  pradice  ;  let  us  not  haitily 

fume  that  it  is  always  productive  or  evil  coinequer 

es  ;  and  let  us  diligently  endeavour  to  examine  t 

circumftances  in  which  it  may  be  accompmixed 

fuch  as  are  proper  and  efficacious. .  Some  of  its  dc 

trines  are  unqueftionably  congenial  to  the  ^acui 

fentiments  which,  however  diverfified  by  i^cal 

temporary  caufes,  have  prevailed  in  all  ages  and 

all  countries  \  to  thofe  fentiments  which  ha\c  t  << 

hold  upon  the  wild  barbarian,  and  ^tne  poiimed  ci 

zen  ;  to  thofe  fentiments  which  agitate  even  the 

vacm  with  wild  admiration,  and  impiels  me  pniioi 

pher  with  ter  ions  awe.  It  would  be  irrational  to  u 

pofe  that  thefe  fentiments  have  nothing  found  in  the 

principles  ;  it  would  be  falfe  to  affert  that  they  a 

barren  of  effed  ;  it  would  be  daftardly  to  imagi 

»  that 
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that  the  truths  belonging  to  them  will  for  ever  elude 
inquiry  ;  and  it  would  be  unjufi  to  prefume  that, 
when  known,  they  will  not  confer  feme  advantage. 
But  the  queftion  itfelf  is,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  ufuaf* 
ly  ftated  in  a  manner  that  is  both  incorreft  and  invi¬ 
dious.  As  Tully  was  led  by  his  enlarged  and  exact, 
habits  of  thinking  to  lament  the  reparation  between 
philofophy  and  eloquence,  fo  will  every  impartial 
and  diligent  inquirer  find  reafon  to  be  diflatisfied 
that  reh'  ion  fhould  even  in  idea  be  divided  from  mo¬ 
rality.  The  fa  ft  is,  that,  under  proper  directions, 
they  aft  upon  each  other  with  an  intenfe  and  med¬ 
iant  force  ;  that  they  correft  the  mifconceptions,  Sup¬ 
ply  the  defefts,  and  invigorate  the  proper  energy  of 
each  other.  Both  are  made  for  man,  and  for  both 
man  himfelf  is  made  ;  it  we  may  argue  from  the 
ftate  where  he  is  now  placed,  and  from  the  {acuities 
with  which  he  is  now  endowed.  There  are  many 


fituations  in  which,  impelled  as  he  is  by  various  de¬ 
fires,  and  affailed  by  various  temptations,  he  finds 
fometimes  falutary  reftraint,  and  fometimes  ufeful  di¬ 
rection,  in  what  are  called  their  diftinft  and  appro¬ 
priate  powers.  There  are  many  occafions  on  which 
he  ftands  in  need  of  their  united  aid,  either  when  pres¬ 
ent  confederations  are  too  feeble  to  determine  him 
in  the  choice  of  his  ultimate  interefts  ;  or  when  the 
profpeft  of  futurity  is  for  a  moment  too  clouded,  and 
too  remote,  to  keep  him  Ready  in  the  path,  which 
can  alone  preferve  his  innocence.  *lhefe  obferva- 
tions  are  Rriftly  true,  and  defer ve  our  molt  recolleft- 
ed  attention,  even  when  we  are  reafoning  upon  the 
fuppofition  that  Morality  and  Religion  can  with  pro¬ 
priety  be  confidered  as  diftinft  in  mere  fpeculation. 
But  the  terms  are  furely,  upon  every  principle  of 
profound  and  impartial  examination,  contracted,  and 
diftorted  from  their  right  meaning.  Morality,  in  its, 
full  and  juft  fignification,  includes  all  the  duties  of 

0  4  which 
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which  a  moral  agent  is  capable,  and  all  the  founda¬ 
tions  ot  thofe  duties  which  can  be  difcovered  bv  a 

*  c  it  appears  not  only  in  the  max- 

mis  of  the  wifeft  fages,  but  in  the  laws  of  the  beft 
legulated  flates,  where,  as  in  the  inftitutions  of  a  So- 
ron  or  a  Nurna,  religious  as  well  as  civil  regulations 
^iave  been  permitted  to  hold  a  diftinguifhed  rank, 
ouch  it  was  in  the  Mofaic  code  ;  fuch  it  is  in  thofe 
rules  by  which  the  Chinefe,  the  Hindoos,  and  the 
Mahometans,  are  inftrudfed  in  the  worfhip  of  their 
Creator,  as  well  as  in  their  conduct  to  their  feilow- 
cieatures  ;  Inch  it  feems  to  be  in  the  opinions  and 
cuftoms  w7hicn  have  been  eftablifhed  in  the  darkeft 
and^molt  uncivilized  nations  ;  and  fuch  it  continued, 
as  they  gradually  emerged  from  ignorance  and  from 
barbarifm. 

Religion,  there  ore,  it  we  appeal  to  the  common 
apprehenfions  or  mankind,  forms  a  pai't  of  morality  : 
and  furely  it  is  not  the  lefs  valuable,  or  the  lefs  prob- 
ab.leb  becaufe  it  contains  directions  and  functions  that 
relate  to  the  whole. 


Now,  if  the  objedtor  maintains  that  many  religions 
which  have  gained  credit  in  the  world  are  falfe,  we 
confider  the  queftion  as  then  Drifted  from  the  point 
of  Importance  to  the  point  of  Truth.  We  deny  any 
Inferences  from  the  fad  alleged,  which  infmuate  that 
none  therefore  can  be  true  :  we  maintian  that,  if  any 
one  religion  be  true,  it  cannot  be  wholly  unimpor¬ 
tant  ;  and,  in  eftimating  that  importance,  we  have  a 
right  to  infill  that  the  comparifon  be  made,  not  only 
between  the  hypothetical  confluences  of  any  relig¬ 
ion  or  none,  but  between  the  aftual  confequences 
of  that  which  we  allow  with  the  objeftor  to  be  falfe, 
and  that  which,  in  oppofition  to  him,  we  are  prepar¬ 
ed  to  defend  as  the  true. 

As  fcholars  we  admire  the  cornpofkion,  and,  un¬ 
der  many  ufefui  reftriclions  we  may,  as  plplofophers, 

*  admit 
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admit  the  doCtrine,  of  the  Univerfal  Prayer,  in  which 
a  writer  of  our  own  nation  has  united,  the  mod  beau¬ 
tiful  poetry  with  the  mod  fublime  devotion,  He 
there  means  to  affirm  that  Jews,  and  Heathens,  and 
Chriftians,  equally  acknowledged  the  exigence  or  a 
fupreme  and  intelligent  caufe,  however  they  might 
•diftinguifh  him  by  different  names,  adore  him  in  de¬ 
ferent  forms,  and  even  afcribe  to  him  different  attri¬ 
butes.  But  from  this  fa  ft,  which  we  readily  aamit, 
he  does  not  draw  the  hazardous  and  unfair  concm- 
fion,  which  alone  I  am  concerned  to  refute.  He 
does  not  lay  that  the  notions  entertained  of  the  Deity 
were  equally  juft  ;  that  the  worffiip  they  paid  him 
was  equally  acceptable  ;  and  that  either  in  a  fpecula- 
tive  or  a  practical,  in  a  philosophical  or  a  religious 
light,  it  was  totally  indifferent  whether  our  faith  was 
direct  to  the  Olympian  Jove,  or  to  the  invifible  Loid 


of  Heaven  and  Earth. 

In  every  country,  it  is  true,  God  has  pven  fome 
witnefs  of  himfelf  ;  has  implanted  lome  notions  of 
his  being  and  perfections  ,  has  received  lome  mftanc- 
es  of  adoration  and  obedience  from  thofe  whom  he 
has  made.  In  every  country  alio  he  has  given  proem 
of  his  creative  power  and  providential  care  ;  has  be¬ 
llowed  fome  advantages  which  deferve  the  gratitude 
of  mankind  ;  and  expofed  them  to  fome  eviiS,  foi 
protedtion  from  which  they  mu  ft  have  lecouile  to 
his  gracious  aflutance,  conveyed  to  them  (as  indeed 
mo  ft  of  his  bleffings  are)  by  intermediate  caufes,  by 
human  activity,  and  human  prudence.  But  in  his 
religious  as  well  as  in  his  temporal  difpenfations, 
there  is  a  great  and  an  inconteftable  inequality  :  and 
to  correCt  that  inequality  is  often. within  our  power  ; 
and,  when  in  our  power,  it  affuredly  becomes  our 
indifpen fable  duty.  We  relieve,  as  was  before  ob- 
ferved,  the  diftreffed  :  we  are  confcious,  in  relieving 
them,  of  employing  the  means  which  God  has  given 
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us  to  the  ends  for  which  he  defigned  them  :  and,  in 

» t  ?°Ur  ° '  folemn  aild  deep  meditation,  we  are  led 
to  aunure  that  conftitution  of  the  univerfe,  ,by  which 

fn  **  cluallfled  and  impelled  to  promote  the  happi- 
neft  of  pan  ;  and  by  which  alfo  phyfical  evil  becomes 
ubleiviont  to  the  productions!  moral  good.  What 
tiiea,  i  would  aik,  are  the  reafons  which  prevent  our 
application  of  the  fame  principles  in  the  inftruftion 

°/  .  1Snorant  and  the  miftaken  ?  We  communicate 
tne  improvements  of  law,  and  the  difcoveries  of  fci- 
cnee  :  why  then  are  welo  be  indifferent  about  im- 
P  rtmg  jufter  notions  of  religion  ?  Is  truth  lefs  con- 
geniaUo  the  mind  upon  thefe  fubjeGs  than  error  ? 

G  G  10  °™cidt  to  be  communicated,  as  always  to 
oame  our  endeavours  ?  or  fo  infignificant,  when  com- 
municatea,  as  in  no  degree  to  reward  them  ?  The 
capacity  of  mankind  to  receive  and  to  profit  by  re¬ 
ligious  inftruction  is,  I  confefs,  different  in  different 
circumftances.  Great  candour,  doubtlefs,  and  great 
caution,  are  neceffary  in  conducing  the  work.  °The 
piOgreis  or  it  will  be  retarded  by  iluggifh  apprehen- 
hJ  languid  attention,  or  by  preverfe  oppofition. 
iiiC  effefts  or  it  may,  for  a  time,  be  counteracted  by 
preconceived  opinions,  by  inveterate  habits,  by  the 
paffions  and  propenfities  of  individuals  ;  or  by  pecu¬ 
liarities  in  the  manners,  and,  it  maybe,  the  climates* 
whole  people.  But  thefe  caufes  operate  furely 
in  all  our  attempts  to  enlighten  men  by  knowledge, 
and  to  meliorate  them  by  laws  ;  and,  if  the  experi¬ 
ment  be  made  fuccelsfully  in  the  one  cafe,  why  fhould 
we  defpair  of  fuccefs  in  the  other  ? 

Every  change  that  we  attempt  in  the  laws  and  the 
employments  of  a  people,  muff  be  made,  if  it  be  made 
wiiely,  witn  fome  reference  lo  their  religious  tenets 
and  modes  of  worfliip.  The  degree  and  the  order 
m  which  we  endeavour  to  improve  them  refpe&ively, 
wit!  depend  upon  a  variety  of  caufes,  which  it  will 

require 
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require  our  utmoft  fagacity Ctu  ^e'capabi e°of  im’ 
moll  caution  to  manage.  .  faireft  chance 

provement  :  and  that  fchctne  has  the  Uuc,  c  ^ 

for  Tpeedy  and  complete  execution,  s  ' 

ml  and  fill  be  moft  benehctal  tn  its  efleds  txhtch 

bv  a  well  proportioned  attention  to  the  parts, 

S^lhat  Europe 

an^nations  are  iideh.ed  ^S^imt'S 

or’ th'eirphihafophieal Attainments  j  that  each  of  thete 

nioral'caufcs0 has  a  wide  and  vifible  in  uence  ,  ha 
‘hc’-c  is  a  fphere  for  their  united  as  well  eeS  .  a  - 
d  Una  agency  ;  that  they  affift  in  the  improvement 
of  each  other  ;  that  they  have  their  pnne.p  e=  in  the 
common  nature  of  man  ;  and  that  m  the 

ret" ci  and  well  exerted  energies  they  compile  .o  o,. 
common  end,  in  enlarging  our  intelleaua.  powers, 
ill  meliorating  our  locial  atlwehons,  ?;■"  ...  ,■  1 
o„r  true  and  proper  happinefs,  as  batmens,  as  Chr.it- 

ians,  and  as  Men.  ,  rr  „r  r~i: 

I  affume  therefore  confidently  the  efficacy  of  ■  e u- 
,-ion  •  and  I  am  warranted,  by  experience,  m  con¬ 
tending  for  the  beneficial  efficacy  oi  tne  (..nrmiam 
In  nations  already  baptized,  we  condemn  urn -bigo 

and  the  fanatic  upon  principles  both  or  revelation  an 

reafon  :  I  mean  upon  their  fundamental  aim  con  i 
ent  principles  ;  upon  the  exprefs  precepts  of  the  one, 
and  upon  the  cleared  diftates  of  the  other  We 
know  that  the  illiberal  fpirit  of  the  bigot,  and  the  ab- 
furd  notions  of  the  fanatic,  have  a  direct  and  untr  w  me  - 
ly  influence  upon  their  moral  conduct,  and  ren  cr 
them  unfit  for  the  prefent  as  well  as  the  future  wor  n. 
Bigots  and  fanatics  are  to  be  found  m  theft  na¬ 
tions  whom  we  wifli  to  baptize  :  the  fouice  of  ihci 
Imperfeftions  lies  in  the  wrong  apprehenhons  they 
entertain  of  the  Deity  himfelf,  oi  the  hv^s  ^  *UCi  1C 
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.ote^c’ili"ttd°f  1 'ff  the'n  Chn!'arWch  i"S  C,™r  is 

rationally  taught-  n  i  "  nd-ianity  honeftly  and 
u>  oiugnt,  be  likely  to  rorr,«0-  lu  •  ; 

alfuage  their  groundlefs  fears  toVnft  ,mors> ta 

ctal  tempers,  and  eve-ntmllv  <■  ’  .  tfleir  unlo- 

their  talents  and  their  virtu^hv^  a,wider  de!d  for 

mere  regard  to  its  ufefulnds  to™ °Und’  fr°m  a 

nue  by.  Which  the  knowledge  of  it  ^  CVei7  ave^ 
to  diftant  nations.  If  v/e ' Jjr  ?y  bef  conveyed 

we  may  fafely  truft  the  coXuences  of  V  *  trUth’ 
tlon  to  that  omnifcient  Beffid  who  •  ProPaga- 
“s  an  inftinftive  love  o^r’.  has.  "nPlanted  in 
our  minds  for  the  ^ f  ^  hf  Prepared 
ftruments  and  ii-mi  f  '  *  £  om  adequate  in- 

we  are  im'prtffed  2  ^nUs  If 

•  , .  .  j  r  1  'riiii  a  l inhere  and  ni  r  r  r 

its  divine  o-io-in-d  a  if  V?  £“lte  uI  tenfe  of 
2tH,u'  °‘1,6in“1»  we  mall  mamfeft  that  fmceritv 

f.hat  gratitude  by  our  ardent  wiflres  ard  our  ? 
weaned  pidpimm-n  our  un-, 

thole  bleffinas  wh-raA  Il^r  ?.ther  men  Pikers  of 

How,  whendnetaphvf!ca]i£d-h£iJ°r  •  JrVtfl»we 

ral  i„,p„rtf  cc  fattth  “al^'  trtt z r 
our  turn  th^t-  „*:?:♦  *  -  contend,  in 

naturally  connected3  wkh  F^c  °f  view’  ' 

a  reference  ,o  both  we  tS  tot  b  T 
propagating  the  Gofpd.  1  "  cxPedj^=7  of 

As  to  the  obftinacy  with  which  nations  adhe—  to 

e  ucatiof  ;’oVenetS  ™b  cb  ^  ^ebbiKo 
u  dde  r  ”  conternplated  with  reverence  it  fb- 

&WT55R**?  Tprojea  = 

caution  •  in  .  !fsh 7  rPafon  for  a!a  increafe  of 
it  become’’  -n  farae.ground  of  difficulty, 

dilirenZ  Ynn  Prf  ?centIve  t0  aa  increafe  of 

^xi(,tuCL.  I  OU  dlftufe  the  licrhf  rf  rkt’Iof  r  •  ! 

abTSof  th°“Sh  "  muft  b?  W  a»  Valhcy  It 
wd  ;  many  °Pmions  which  tradition  has  pre- 

worl"  °x-CerP3ng  5ne  o«gm  and  ftruftare  of  the- 
•d*  1 QU  mtroduced  fuch  laws  and  cuftoms  as, 

in 
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in  a  courfe  of  time,  will  bring  on  a  material  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  manners  of  the  nations  with  whom  you 
are  connected  ;  and  militate  againft  many  ritual  ob- 
fervances,  and  perhaps  fome  moral  precepts,  which 
are  now  protected  by  the  fuppofed  commands  of  the 
Almighty.  Do  you  wifh,  then  that  they  fhould  de¬ 
liberately  and  habitually  difobey  the  religion  they 
believe  to  be  true ;  or,  when  you  have  gradually 
worn  away  the  force  of  prejudice,  and  taught  them 
by  more  comprehenfive  and  precife  modes  of  reafon- 
ing  to  rejeft  it  as  falfe,  do  you  mean  to  provide  no 
fubftitute  ?  When  your  locial  habits  and  civil  infti- 
tutions  arc  eftablilhed  on  a  firm  foundation,  and 
lupported  by  general  approbation  and  general  con¬ 
currence,  you  may  furely  endeavour  to  avail  your- 
felves  of  the  prepoiTeflion  which,  in  the  minds  of  con¬ 
siderate  and  impartial  men,  they  cannot  fail  to  excite 
in  favour  of  your  religious  code. 

Doubts  or  a  dillerent  kind  from  thofe  I  have  examin¬ 
ed  under  a  former  head,  have  arifen with  fenfible  men, 
lion  fai  tne  propagation  of  the  golpel,  in  lome  coun¬ 
tries,  be  upon  the  whole  practicable  or  delireable  : 
whether  the  doftrines  of  it  would  not  be  imperfectly 
underftood,  or  grofsly  mifconceived,  or  profeffed  to 
no  good  purpofe  ;  whether,  as  Gentilifm  and  Juda- 
ifm  infefted  Chriftianity,  fo  the  favourite  and  invet¬ 
erate  fuperftitions  of  the  American  idolaters  would 
not  loon  debafe  its  puiitv,  and  counteract  its  efficacy. 
But  this  objection  does'not  reach  with  its  full  force 
to  the  Mahometans  of  the  Eaft,  who  are  lifted  far  a- 
bo  tnc  ignorance  ot  barbarians  and  the  ferocity  of 
lavages  ;  and  a  wider  fcope  furely  would  be  here 
given  for  inftru&ing  them  fuccefsfully  in  the  fublim- 
ei  doff nnes  of  Ghriffianity.  I  he  favage,  whole 
gloomy  and  confined  theology  was  perhaps  the 
growth  or  turbulent  paflion  and  wild  fancy,  mffiht 
eanly  beperfuaded  to  a  limit  the  exigence  of  miracles, 

from 
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from  the  fimilitude  they  bear  to  the  fuppofed  intern 
portions  of  his  deities  from  his  incapacity  to  afcer- 
tain  the  force  of  natural  caufes,  and  from  a  kind  of 
inftindive  propenfity  to  believe  in  thofe  which  are 
extraordinary.  But  the  Mahometans,  while  they 
admit  the  principle  of  miracles,  might  be  made  more 
diftindly  to  conceive,  and  more  readily  to  embrace, 
the  argument  from  prophecy,  in  all  its  nice  depend- 
ances  and  gradual  evolutions.  Among  them  we 
are  not  to  contend  with  the  boifterous  tempers  and 
ftubborn  habits  which  charaderife  the  human  fpecies 
in  a  hate  of  barbarifm  :  we  fhould  find  them  already 
a  race  of  men  and  citizens,  who  by  an  eafy  tranfition 
might  pafs  to  a  full  belief  of  the  dodrines  of  Chriit- 


lamty. 

For  the  propagation  of  the  Gofpel  in  the  Eaft  ma¬ 
ny  inducements  and  advantages  are  held  out  to  us* 
which  the  favage  condition  of  the  Indians  of  America 
does  not  afford.  The  Mahometans  are  an  immenfe 
body  of  men,  natives  of  populous  and  mighty  em¬ 
pires,  greatly  exceeding  in  population  the  kingdoms- 
of  Chriftendom,  and  almofl  entirely  occupying  one 
quarter  of  the  habitable  globe.  They  are  the  fub- 
jeds  of  regulated  flares ;  they  are  the  observers  of 
eftablifhed  laws  ;  civilized  by  the  intercourfe  of  ag¬ 
riculture  and  commerce,  and  poliilied  by  the  uie  of 
letters  and  of  arts.  They  are  neither  involved  in  the 
impiety  of  atheifrn,  nor  the  darknefs  of  idolatry  ; 
and  their  religion,  falfe  as  it  is,  has  many  articles  of 
belief  in  common  with  our  own  :  which  will  facili¬ 
tate  our  labours  in  difiufing  the  true  faith,  and  dif- 
pofe  them  to  receive  it.  They  believe  in  one  Gody 
creator  and  Lord  of  all  ;  to  whom  they  attrioute  in¬ 
finite  power,  juft  ce,  and  mercy.  They  hold  the 
immortality  of  the  foul  ;  and  expect  a  future  judg¬ 
ment,  a  heaven  and  a  hell  ;  they  acknowledge  an 

univerfal  deluge ;  thev  honour  the  patriarch  Abra- 

ham 
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ham  as  the  firft  author  of  their  religion  ;  they  ac¬ 
knowledge  Mores  and  Ghrift  to  have  been  great  pro¬ 
phets,  and  allow  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Goipel  to  be 
facred  books. 

Since,  therefore,  by  our  Holy  Scriptures,  the  duty 
of  attempting  the  univerfal  converfio  11  of  mankind  is 
amply  afcertained  ;  and  fince  we  find  among  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Mahomet  fuch  favourable  prepoffelTions, 
and  eftablifhed  dodtrines,  as  will  render  eafy  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  their  converfion  ;  neither  force  of  obliga¬ 
tion,  nor  profpedt  of  fuccefs,  is  wanting,  to  encour¬ 
age  our  progrefs  and  animate  our  zeal.  By  the 
minifters  of  the  Gofpel  the  examples  of  thofe  mem¬ 
orable  times  fhould  never  be  forgotten,  when  the  rig¬ 
id  and  cruel  edifts  of  Decius  and  Dioclefian  were  in- 
effedhial  to  fubdue  the  facred  enthufiafm  of  thofe 
faithful  difciples  of  Chrift,  who,  for  the  fake  of  gain¬ 
ing  one  profelyte  to  heaven,  made  a,  voluntary  facri- 
fice  of  every  temporal  enjoyment,  and  nobly  forfeit¬ 
ed  their  liberties  and  lives.  Compared  with  what 
they  fullered  and  performed,  how  little  is  our  labour, 
and  how  mild  our  obligation  !  To  contend  with  the 
blindnefs  and  obftinacy  of  an  idolatrous  and  wicked 
age,  and  to  groan  under  the  opp  re  (lions  of  an  over- 
fpreading  tyranny,  was  their  fevere  but  glorious  fate. 
It  is  ours  to  propagate  the  fame  religion  in  countries 
to  which  our  commerce  has  extended,  when  its  truths 
have  been  confirmed  by  the  revolution  of  fucceeding 
centuries,  and  when  its  excellence  has  been  illuftrated 
by  the  wifdom  and  experience  of  more  enlightened 
times.  , 

If  any  further  inducement  be  wanting  to  excite 
0111  endeavours  and  animate  cur  hopes  in  this  work 
of  charity,  it.  is  the  confideration  that  in  remote  and 
extenfive  provinces,  fubjccl  to  our  own  empire ,  and 
obedient  to  our  own  laws,  millions  of  the  inhabitants 
Jiill  wander  in  darknefs  and  error  j  fome  deluded  by 

the 
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the  Mahometan  impofture,  and  others  bigoted  to 

the  more  ancient  and  more  abfurd  fuperitition  of 
Brama. 


1  he  relation  of  a  connefted  government,  like  that 
of  a  common  country,  is  a  tie  that  nature  has  made, 
^  that  never  fhould  oe  violated,  or  forgotten* 
Actuated,  I  would  hope,  by  this  exalted  principle,  we 
have  already  extended  to  our  fellow  fubjefts  in  In- 
doftan  many  of  thofe  natural  and  civil  rights,  which 
we  have  fo  long  regarded  with  an  honeft  pride,  and 
vindicated  with  a  noble  ardour. 

It  behoves  us,  therefore,  as*Men,  as  Englifhmen, 
anci  as  Ghnftians,  to  go  farther.  Let  it  not  be  faid, 
that  even  at  this  boafled  period  of  humanity  and  fci- 
ence,  when  we  are  diffufmg  the  bleffings  of  civil  free- 
dom  over  the  remotefl  branches  of  the  empire,  no 
attempt  is  made  to  emancipate  them  from  the  chains 
of  fuperftition. 

Our  fettlements  in  India  occupy  a  far  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  the  Britifh  empire  in  Europe  ;  yet  in  no 
part  of  thefe  wide  provinces  has  one  fmgie  effort  been 
exerted  to  introduce  the  glorious  light  of  the  gofpel, 
and  to  difpel  the  gloom  which  has  for  ages  enveloped 
the  wretched  inhabitants.  All  the  differences  in  re¬ 


ligion  which  the  native  has  ever  known,  are  in  reality 
but  different  modifications  of  error  and  impiety  ; 
and  though  he  refufe  to  fubfcribe  to  one  impofture, 
he  derives  from  that  refufal  no  other  advantage  than 
the  unhappy  alternative  of  paying  an  implicit  and 
fervile  reverence  to  another. 

The  grand  diftincfion,  however,  is  that  which  fep- 
arates  the  Mahometans  from  the  Gentoos.  The  lat- 


ter  were  the  original  inhabitants ;  and  their  fuperfti¬ 
tion  was  of  high  antiquity  and  diftinguifhed  reputa¬ 
tion  in  the  country.  The  religion  of  Mahomet 
found  its  way  into  the  diftant  regions  of  India,  by 
means  fimilar  to  thofe  by  which  it  had  been  diffufed 
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ever  the  intervening  kingdoms.  V.  ithin  a  century 
after  the  death  of  the  Impoftor,  the  enterprifing  ca¬ 
liphs,  amidft  the  rage  of  conqueft  by  which  they  were 
animated,  carried  their  arms  into  this  country  ;  and, 
though  unable  to  fubjeft  any  confidtrable  part  to 
their  empire  and  religion,  yet  they  continued  to  ha- 
rafs  it  with  repeated  incurfions  through  the  fucceed- 
ing  ages.  At  length,  however,  in  the  fourteenth 
century  of  the  Chriifian  acra,  directed  by  the  lame 
fpirit  of  enthufiafm,  the  bolder  genius  of  Tamerlane 
prompted  him  to  engage  in  the  conqueft  of  thefe  vaft 
and  populous  regions,  for  the  l'ole  and  avowed  pur- 
pofe  of  refcuing  the  inhabitants  from  the  abfurdities 
of  Paganifm,  and  diffeminating  among  them  the  hav¬ 
ing  truhts  of  the  holy  religion  of  Iflarn  ! 

In  the  profecution  of  this  romantic  and  vifionary 
projeft  he  deluged  the  plains  of  Indoftan  with  the 
blood  of  thoufands  of  idolaters ;  and  continued  his 
impetuous  career  till  at  length  oppofition  ceafed  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  the  fanguinary  doftrines  of  his  pre¬ 
tended  prophet  were  finally  eftablilhed  on  the  ruins 
of  the  milder  fuperftition  of  Brama. 

Since  the  age  of  Tamerlane,  Mahometanifm  has 
been  uniformly  the  religon  of  the  government  of  In¬ 
dia  :  the  Gentoos,  however,  are  full  faid  to  exceed 
In  number  the  Mahometans,  in  the  proportion  often 
to  one  j*  and  to  retain  at  this  day  an  originality  of 
character,  which  neither  the  hidden  violence  of  con¬ 
queft,  nor  the  flow  operations  of  time,  have  in  any 
confiderable  degree  effaced. 

The  religious  creed  of  the  Gentoos  is  a  fyftem  of 
the  molt  barbarous  idolatry.  They  acknowledge, 
indeed,  one  fupreme  God :  yet  innumerable  are  the 
fubordinate  deities  whom  they  worlhip ;  and  innu¬ 
merable  alfo  are  the  vices  and  follies  which  they  af- 
cribe  to  them.  With  a  blindiiefs  which  has  ever 

R  been 
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been  found  infeparable  from  Polytheifm,  they  adore; 
ao  ti.e  attributes  of  their  gods,  the  weaknefles  and 
pa  aons^  w  hich  deform  and  difgrace  human  nature  ; 
t\nd  their  worfhip  is  in  many  refpefts  not  unworthy 
or  tne  deities  who  are  the  objects  of  it.  The  favour 
of  beings  which  have  no  exigence  but  in  the  imagi- 
nation  of  the  fiiperditious  enthufiad,  is  conciliated 
by  fenfelefs  ceremonies  and  unreafonable  mortifica- 
tions  ;  by  ceremonies  which  confume  the  time  which 
fnould  be  dedicated  to  the  aftive  and  focial  duties  ; 
and  by  mortifications  which  drike  at  the  root  of  ev¬ 
ery  lawful  and  innocent  enjoyment.  What  indeed 
ihall  we  think  of  a  religion,  which  Rippofes  the  ex^ 
piation  of  fins  to  confid  in  penances,  than  which  fan¬ 
cy  cannot  fugged  any  thing  more  rigorous  and  ab- 
iiircl ;  in  fitting  or  Handing  whole  years  in  one  un¬ 
varied^  podure  ;  in  carrying  the  heavied  loads,  or 
dragging  the  mod  weighty  chains ;  in  expofing  the 
naked  body  to  the  fcorching  fun  ;  and  in  hanging 

with  the  head  downward  before  the  fierced  and  molt 
intolerable  fire  ? 

But  il  were  Bndlefs  to  dwell  on  all  their  fuperdL 
tlous  lites.  The  following,  which  has  been  frequent¬ 
ly  confirmed  to  us  without  prejudice  and  without  de- 
'  fign,  is  alone  diffident  to  awaken  every  tender  feel- 
nig  of  our  hearts,  and  to  incite  us  to  the  exertion  of 
every  effort  which  may  tend  to  wean  the  minds  of 
this  unenlightened  people  from  practices  fo  impious 
and  inhuman.  It  will  eafily  be  imagined  that  I  al¬ 
lude  to  that  mod  cruel  cudom,  by  which  the  wife  of 
the  Gentoo  is  induced  to  burn  herfelf  on  the  pile 
which  confumes  the  allies  of  her  hufband  ;  a  cudom, 
if  not  abfolutely  enjoined  by  her  religion,  yet  at  lead 
io  far  recommended  by  it,  as  to  render  the  breach  of 
it,  in  fome  cafes,  fubjeft  to  the  utmod  ignominy  and 
detedation. 

I  tie  facts  which  I  have  recited,  as  well  as  many 

others 
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others  of  equal  importance,  are  too  well  known  to  be 
denied.  From  thefe  alone  every  human  heart  will 
at  once  infer  the  neceflity  of  endeavouring  to  fub  1- 
tute  the  pure  and  rational  religion  of  Jefus  in  the 
place  of  a  creed  fo  (hocking  to  our  reafon,  and  to  our 

finer  fenfibilities.  #  n  \  •  u 

Happily,  however,  there  are  circumftanccs  which 

feem  favourable  to  fuch  an  attempt .  or  t  at 
ral  faaacity  which  is  the  national  charafteriftic  of  the 
Gentoos,  the  auftere  and  abftemious  life  which  they 
lead,  the  gentlenefs  and  feremty  of  their  temper ,  then 
belief  of  a  future  (late,  and  the  idea  of  one  fupreme 
God,  which  mixes  even  with  the  worfhip  of  their 
fubordinate  deities ;  all  feem  to  afford  a  rational 
ground  for  us  to  exped  their  converfion.  . 

°  But  in  what  manner  mu  ft  we  proceed  m  this  m- 
terefting  and  moft  arduous  projed  ?  Have  not 
fchemes  of  religious  reformation  been  planned  with 
plaufible  appearances  in  all  ages  ;  and  in  a 
have  they  not  been  foiled  by  real  and  ftubborn  dif- 
ficulties  ?  Are  not  the  mod  approved  reafomngs, 
and  the  moft  glowing  eloquence,  defeated  by  igno- 
ranee  or  obftinacy  in  thofe  who  are  to  be  taught . 
Has  not  the  indiferetion  or  raftmefs  of  the  teacher, 
in  too  many  inftances,  entirely  counteracted  his  be¬ 
nevolence,  however  fincere ;  and  his  activity,  how- 
ever  unwearied  ?— Let  us  not  be  difeouraged,  by 
thefe  general  complaints,  from  taking  a  large  and  ex- 
a£t  view  of  the  particular  queftion  we  are  now  called 
upon  to  examine. 

The  awful  fubjeds  of  religion  are  to  be  treated 
differently  in  different  circumftances.  Some  there 
are,  whofe  minds  are  enlightened  by  feience,  enlarg¬ 
ed  by  long  and  exteniive  intercourfe  with  the  woi  hi, 
and.  invigorated  by  habits  of  profound  and  intenfe 
meditation  :  the  faith  of  fuch  men  will  be  umktUveii, 
and  their  devotion  will  he  ardent  ;  not  from  the  aid 
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rnankL  £**"*?  *'lls  «»  ,haI  ™>>  *.  bulk  of 

torics  adatel  °"  'S  "“o'11"1,  the  feleffion  of 

Sac  tv 7,  a h  hT  W«hf  fi»n  j  ancl  that  much 

t??al  S  t  • b  Tpk>yeJ  the  ufe  of  all  thofe  coils- 

theit  at?!?1"."3  »hieh  are  to  awaken 

proper  obiefts  ’  wf0  d'regu’  when  awakened,  to 
r  oper  objedS.  When  therefore  Chridianity  is  at 

th”l£ft  TheheJrTgatfduaf°nS  the  inhabitants  of 
tf1’  heattentlou  of  thobe  to  whom  we  preach  it 

ecTa-d  Z  l  t0\  d°ar|nes  fyftematically  inculcat’ 
cd  and  to  a  ritual  punctually  abferved.  We  mud 

with  CaiV>e  t  le  gr-eat  trUths  °f  fa!vation  fluftuatino- 

braceThl^'T'111^  m/he1  minds  of  tho^  who  eml 
01  ace  them,  io  underdandings  which  have  recent 

notTommft  S°“  S6  f  °ffeft  ^Perftiti™>  we  mud 
mode  a  f  he..taft:  ot  appointing  for  themfehes  the 
noaes  of  conciliating  the  divine  favour  by  humble 

'application  and  fervent  thankfgiving.  There  k 

lornethmg  attractive,  we  know,  in  the  regularity  and 

decency  of  prefenbed  forms ;  there  is  fomething  frigh- 

ly  indru&ve  and  perfuafive  m  the  plainnefs  and  Si 

cidon  of  dodrines  methodically  propofed  to  the  un- 

uerdandmg.  But  in  the  manner  of  preparing  thefe 

doctrines  and  thefe  forms  lies  the  chief  difficulty  we 

htive  to  contend  with  :  and  it  mud  be  confeded  that 

Chrnuan  churches  have  often  brought  difgrace  upon 

he  general  caufe  of  Chridianity,  by  an  extravagant 

and  undiftmguifliing  attachment  to  their  own  oecul- 

iar  tenets  and  favourite  ceremonies.  They  have  fup- 

pofed  the  followers  of  other  fydems  equally  able  to 

comprehend  what  habit  has  familiarized,  and  equally 

difpofed 
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dlfpofed  to  adopt  what  conviftion  has  endeared,  to 
themfelves. 

The  efforts  of  miffionaries,  whom  the  policy  or  the 
zeal  of  the  Romilh  church  may  have  hitherto  em¬ 
ployed,  have  fornetimes  incurred  the  contempt  of  the 
Infidel,  and  fornetimes  provoked  the  indignation  of 
the  Philofopher.  They  have  been  marked  rather  by 
eagernefs  to  multiply  converts,  than  by  ability  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  real  happinefs  of  thofe  that  were  converted. 
They  appear  to  have  fiibflituted  one  fpecies  of  fuper- 
ftition  for  another  ;  to  have  darkened  the  under- 
ffanding  with  error  ;  and  to  have  poifoncd  the  heart 
with  bigotry. 

But  the  advocates  of  found  and  rational  Chriftian- 


ity  will  not  be  expofed  to  thefe  formidable  imputa¬ 
tions.  Whatever  fpecious  and  refined  fpeculations 
may  fuggeft,  upon  the  natural  pliancy  of  the  human 
mind  in  receiving,  and  on  its  natural  firmnefs  in  re¬ 
taining,  religious  impreflions,  experience  is  our  fafeft 
guide  in  dealing  with  the  mafs  of  mankind,  who  are 
prone  to  run  into  the  moft  oppofite  extremes  ;  to  be 
fornetimes  fickle,  and  fornetimes  obifinate  ;  fluggifh 
In  one  moment,  and  in  the  next  precipitate.  Our  reg¬ 
ulations  muff,  therefore,  be  adapted  to  the  real  weak- 
'tefjes  as  welt  as  capacities  of  thole  whom  we  would 
mftruft.  Some  fpecific  doftrines,  as  I  before  obferv- 
2 cl,  muff  be  taught,  and  fome  particular  ceremonies 
muff  be  recommended  :  we  muff  intereft  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  whilft  we  convince  the  judgment.  But  the  talk, 
lrduous  as  it  is,  may  be  properly  and  efteftuallv  per¬ 
formed  by  a  ftrift  adherence  to  the  genuine  and  cha- 
mcferiftic  principles  of  Proteftantifm.  The  leading, 
he  aifential,  the  moff  indubitable  and  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  doctrines  of  Chriffianity  muff  be  propofcd  to 
he  eaffern  nations,  exprefiedin  the  clcareft  language, 
md  fupported  by  the  moft:  luminous  arguments* 
W hen  the  errors  and  prejudices  of  thofe  whom  we  in 
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flruCt  are  in  fome  meafure  fubdued,  and  when  their 
minds  have  been  gradually  prepared  for  a  fuller  de¬ 
lineation  of  evangelical  truth,  we  may  then ,  and  then 
only,  venture  to  propofe  thofe  doCtrines  which  are  oi 
a  more  myflerious  and  recondite  nature.  We  mud 
difclofe  them  gradually,  and  with  a  fpirit  of  the  mod 
enlarged  toleration,  to  thofe  perfons,  whofe  fcrupies 
cannot  be  entirely  vanquifhed,  and  whofe  errors  cam 
not  be  at  once  removed. 

In  overcoming  the  rooted  and  favourite  prepoflef- 
fions  of  the  Gentoos  and  Mahometans,  there  doubt- 
lefs  will  be  room  for  the  mod  accurate  difcrimination. 
and  for  the  niceft  delicacy  :  their  ignorance  mud  be 
treated  with  tendernefs,  and  their  well-meant  though 
miftaken  piety  will  demand  fome  portion  even  of  rev¬ 
erence.  Every  truth  we  communicate,  mud  be  af- 
filled  and  recommended  by  the  method  in  wrhich  it  is 
to  be  communicated.  It  muft  carry  along  with  it  the 
brightell  and  moll  unequivocal  evidence,  not  only  ol 
the  firm  conviction  it  has  imprefled  upon  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  teacher,  but  of  the  amiable  efFe&s  whicl 
it  has  wrought  upon  his  temper,  his  actions,  and  his 
words. 

I  would  have  it  underflood,  that  no  artifice,  howev¬ 
er  plaufible  ;  no  force,  however  indireft,  fhould  be 
employed  by  proteftant  miflionaries  ;  and  that  mj 
wifh  is  rather  to  have  Chriftianity  taught  as  a  true 
revelation,  than  to  fee  it  eflablilhed  fuddenly  upor 
the  ruins  of  any  falfe  religion,  which  may  have  for¬ 
merly  prevailed.  By  thele  means  we  fliall  obtain  aL 
the  advantages,  which  the  Romans  enjoyed,  by  tol¬ 
erating  the  cufcomary  worfhip  and  ancient  theolog) 
of  the  nations  whom  they  governed  ;  and  furely,  from 
the  fuperior  excellence  of  the  doftrines  which  we  en¬ 
deavour  to  diffeminate,  and  by  which  we  profefs  to 
be  ourfelves  directed,  we  fliall  Hand  a  fairer  chance 
of  making  converts,  than  a  heathen  millionary  ;  ana 
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{hall  derive  greater  benefits  from  thofe  who  are  con¬ 
verted,  than  paganifm  could  confer  on  its  nncereit 

and  warmeft  votaries. 

Similarity  in  religious  perfufions  certainly  cnlaiges 
the  fphere  of  focial  intercourfe  facilitates  the  pro- 
crefs  of  civilization  ;  and  invigorates  the  operations 
of  lawful  government.  This  fimilarity  it  will  be  in 
our  power  to  effed  in  fome  degree  by  judicious  and 
temperate  meafures,  in  fupporting  the  claims  o  n.- 
tianity  over  the  popular  fyftems  of  belief  that  are  now 
approved  in  the  Eaft.  Let  it,  however,  not  be  faid, 
that  tenets  fo  oppofite  to  each  other  cannot  be  taught 
with  propriety,  or  even  with  fafety  in  the  fame  coun¬ 
try.  Experience  informs  us  that  a  Mahometan  can 
obey  the  fame  laws,  and  purfue  the  fame  civil  em¬ 
ployments  with  the  Gentoo  :  and  doubtiefs,  what 
actually  pradifed  by  the  profelTors  of  opinions  fo  ro¬ 
mantic  and  difcordant,  may  be  yet  more  pradicable 
under  the  mild  and  aufpicio.us  influence  of  the  golpe  . 
The  energies  of  a  firm  and  watchful  government  wih 
reprefs  the  furious  falli^s  of  zeal ;  will  proted  all  par- 
ties  indifcriminately  in  their  adherence  to  what  they 
conceive  to  be  truth  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  will 
gradually  prepare  their  minds  for  an  impai  tial  and  fe- 
rious  difcuflion  of  fuch  evidence,  as  may  be  brought 
to  fupport  the  religion  which  really  and  finely  is  tbs 

true. 

'  To  the  fcheme  here  propofed,  there,_  doubtiefs,  is 
an  objedion  which  a  groveling  and  lordiu  ipirit  or 
covetoufnefs  is  too  apt  to  cherifh.  -At  prefint,  it 
may  be  faid,  the  credulous  Mahometan,  and  fuperfti- 
tious  Gentoo,  are  unafpiring  in  their  views,  and  trad- 
v  able  in  their  difpofiticns.  Their  opinions  do  not  dil- 
turb  our  tranquility,  and  their  ceremonies  only  pro¬ 
voke  our  contempt.  But  it  tney  fliould  heiea^ter  fee 
the  fallacy  of  the  one,  and  the  abfurdity  of  thqbther^: 
if  they  Ihould  catch  the  manly  and  adive  fpiiit  whicu 
J  T>  diftinguilhes 
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ff&M65  thC  inJiabran[S  of ' Chriftian  countries : 

ft  M  h  !eXea  Vr  drir  intel!eft^-l  Acuities 
mould  beget  a  jufter  fenfe  of  their  civil  and  political 

upon'u A  cT7  'n!^  eSfts  of  fuch  a  revolution 
pon  uo  .  Actuated  by  nobler  feelings  than  they  have 

filhneIi°  fXpe?TnCen 5  theI wiH  ^uickIy  exchange  con- 

Thev  will  |'Uft’.and  fubmiffion  for  refinance. 

1  hey  will  compel  us,  m  our  turn,  to  drag  the  yoke  of 

fervitude  ;  or  they  will  drive  us  from  their  fhores  as 

race  ofineicnels  ruffians,  and  mfatiable  plunder- 

Now  on  the  broad  and  folid  principles,  of  philan- 

obieff  andiireIe  atl°/1’  1  fee  nothing  in  this  popular 
objection  which  ought  to  ftake  our  conviction,  or  to 

flacken  our  aftiyity.  A  religion  which  enlivens  the 
indultry,  and  animates  the  courage  of  thofe  who  pro- 
ieis  it  ;  which  awakens  in  them  a  more  correft  and 
more  exquifite  fenfe  of  their  duties  as  men,  and  their 
importance  as  citizens  ;  fuch  a  religion,  I  fay,  carries 
™  Jt  many  bright  proofs  of  its  utility  and  its  truth. 
May  we  not  then  expeCt  that  the  Philofopher  will 
view  the  fcheme  I  am  proponng  with  fixed  approba¬ 
tion,  anu  that  the  Chriftian  will  embrace  it  with  ar¬ 
dent  iondnefs  ? 

However  we  may  attempt  to  varnifh  over  the  fact, 
the  ipmt  of  commerce  will  often  feize,  and  often  cre- 
ntes  opportunities  of  rapacity  ;  and  in  regions  very 
aidant  frorn  the  feat  of  empire,  where  the  directions 
of  law  are  frequently  indiftinft,  and  the  reftraints  of 
Mia  me  are  always  reeble,  the  iron  fcourge  of  oppref- 
.i°n  W1^  l°nietiines  be  lifted  up  againft  unprotected 
innocence,  and  confpicuous  merit ;  againft  ignorance 
which  cannot  afcertain  its  privileges,  and  weaknefs 
which  cannot  afert  them.  But  furely  no  plan  of 
commerce  can  he  lading,  and  upon  the  whole  advan¬ 
tageous  ;  no  form  ©f  government  can  be  venerable 
m  Qeftnfible  ;  which  excludes  mutual  truft,  and  does 

not 
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not  provide  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  parties, 
■who  are  concerned  with  the  one  or  fubject  to  the 
other.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  communicate  the  ai  ts, 
the  laws,  and  the  religion  of  Europe  to  Eadci  n  na¬ 
tions  ;  if  we  drew  them  by  our  works,  as  well  as  by 
our  words,  that  we  are  the  difciples  of  Jefus  ;  if  we 
labour  both  for  their  fpiritual  and  their  ternpoi  al 
welfare  ;  there  can  be  no  reafon  to  doubt  of  an  ulti¬ 
mate  and  an  adequate  reward.  They  to  whom  we 
have  given  fo  fure  an  earned;  of  our  fmcerity  and  of 
our  benevolence,  will  no  longer  view  us_  with  cold- 
nefs  as  drangers,  or  with  fufpicion  as  foes.  They 
wall  treat  us,  becaufe  they  are  themf elves  treated ,  as 
fellow'  citizens  and  fellow  Chridians  ;  they  wall  drain 
•with  us  in  the  common  danger,  and  toil  with  us  for 
the  common  interefts  ;  becaufe  they  will  confider 
themfelves  as  partakers  of  the  fame  bleflmgs  here, 
and  heirs  of  the  fame  promifes  hereafter. 

Such  meafures  it  is  true,  may  prevent  individuals 
from  amafiing  exhorbitant  wealth,  from  reveiling  in 
luxurious  voluptuoufnefs,  and  from  grafping  at  enor¬ 
mous  dominion.  But  fuch  meafures,  even  if  they 
tend  to  the  removal  of  thefe  outrageous  eviss  alone , 
are  not  unworthy  of  our  regard  ;  and  they  deferve  a 
yet  larger  fhare  of  our  attention,  it,  in  confequence 
of  our  honed  and  drenuous  endeavours  to  execute 
them,  the  general  harmony  of  the  Europeans  and 
Orientals  would  be  more  efletfually  fecured,  and  the 
general  happinefs  of  both  promoted  more  fuccefsful- 


ly- 

Zealous  in  the  recommendation  of  this  purpofe,  I 
regard  not  the  cold  midaken  policy  of  feme,  who 
would  feparate  our  religious  from  our  civil  interefts. 
This  country  has  ever  boaded  with  equal  pride  and 
judicethe  purity  of  its  worfhip,  and  the  excellence  of 
its  government.  The  fame  happy  sera  gave  birth  to 
each  :  out  of  the  afhes  of  defpotifm  and  fuperdition 

the 
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they  both  arofe  ;  and  if  they  fall  they  will  fall  togeth¬ 
er.  Narrow,  therefore,  and  falfe  is  that  philanthro¬ 
py,  which  pretends  to  be  felicitous  for  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  mankind,  while  for  their  eternal"  welfare 

k  employs  no  meafures,  and  even  profeffedly  feels  no 
concern.  J 

.  what  better  purpofe  can  a  wife  and  virtuous  na~ 
non  be  employed,  than  in  propagating  its  region 
wherefoever  its  laws  are  obeyed  ?  If  it  feeks  to  pro- 
tecc,  and  not  to  irnpoverifii  ;  if  it  defires  to  govern 
and  not  enfiave,  it  will  be  equally  intent  to  diffufe 
among  its  fubjects  the  rights  of  freedom,  and  the 
privileges  of  Chriftianity. 

And  what  period  in  the  hiftory  of  our  empire 
could  this  attempt  be  made,  with  a  more  favourable 
piOipcct  of  fuccefs  than  at  prefent  ?  The  extreme  im¬ 
portance  of  Indian  wealth  to  our  commerce,  and  the 
glowing  connexion  between  the  principles  of  that 
commerce,  and  of  the  government  which  is  to  pro¬ 
tect  it,  have  awakened  the  attention  of  the  legifiature 
to  fuhjefts  equally  extenfive  and  interefting.  The 
code  which  direfts  the  belief  and  influences  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  Hindoos,  has  been  lately  tranfiated  into 
the  vernacular  language,  and  fubmitted  to  the  in- 
ipection  of  public  curiofity*  Hence  we  are  enabled 
to  trace  the  long  and  clofe  connection  that  fubfifts 
between  the  religions  and  civil  laws  of  the  Hindoos. 
We  can  difcern  what  errors  are  almofl;  impregnable 
*o  argument,  and  what  may  be  overcome  by  cautious, 
and  well  directed  oppofition.  We  fee  in  their  full 
magnitude  the  futility  of  their  traditions,  and  the  ab- 
furdity  of  their  ceremonies.  We  can  mark  the  flow 
and  imperfect  progrefs  of  civilization  and  fcience  ; 
and  Ihould  therefore  be  careful  to  make  their  future 
progrefs  in  religious  knowledge  keep  a  dvie  propor¬ 
tion  to  thofe  improvements,  in  the  attainment  of 
which  we  are  preparing  to  affift  them  in  focial  life. 

We 
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We  cannot  indeed  fq  far  adopt  the  policy 

& » » 

t£  wkh  ourTn  Won. .  But  we  may  gtadu^ly 
ieflen  their  reverence  for  their  facred  reco 
ercifine  their  faith  on  other  more  undoubted  mttrp 
ffi the  Deity.  ■  When  European  cuftoms  have 
heen  in  fome  degree  introduced  among  the  Hindoos, 
Sl'5  them  lefs 

data  ut'nTht  minds,  we  may  fee  them  lefs  .ena¬ 
ct"  of  “heir  old  opinions  The  aufp, crons  efteas  o 
our  laws  will  create  fome  kind  of  prejudice  in i 
of  our  religion  ;  and  when  they  find  it  fo  perfect  y 
exempt  trim  the  fanguinar,  and  mtolerant  fp.nt  of 
Mahometanifm,  they  may  by  degrees  be  brought to 
liften  to  the  evidences  by  which  it  is  fupported,  er 
the  fanftions  by  which  it  is  enforced  Formcorpo- 
ratine  their  laws  with  our  own,  we  have  formed  <. 
plan,gthe  completion  of  which  is  likely  to  do  honour 
fo  our  national  policy  and  national  magnamm  - 
tv  Yet  if  we  mean  only  to  exempt  the  mhabi 
ants  of  the  Eaft  from  temporary  inconvenience 
and  opprellion  ;  if  we  do  not  intend  to  exalt 
them  gradually  in  the  fcale  of  focial  creatures  ;  if  we 
exert  no  endeavours  for  enlarging  the  fphere  of  their 
future  [peculation  and  moral  improvement ,  we :  fhad 
leave  the  work  Ihamefully  lmpenett :  and  fublhtute, 
I  fear,  felfilh  cunning  for  genuine  and  enlarged  wis¬ 
dom.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  refined  fpecies  ot  mock¬ 
ery  to  hold  out  the  bleffings  of  a  free  and  equitable 
government,  to  thofe  who  are.  too  ignorant  to  un¬ 
derhand,  and  too  languid  to  enjoy  them.  .  _ 

Such  is  the  favourable  pofture  of  affairs  in  the 
Eaft,  and  fuch  the  affiftance  which  oyr  political  . lyi- 

tems  may  there  give  to  the  propagation  o  re  igioo. 

1  truth. 


*  See  Halhed’s  Preface  to  the  Code  of  Gcntoo  Laws 
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M  per«iv?„'“™  ftrikS'fd'r"*  0UrfeiveS’  « 

prefeiit  age,  which’,  *  ** 

"°J  be.  diladvantageous  to  the  caufe  of  Ch  -nr’  ™a7 
A  fpirxt  of  adventure  is  o-one  forth  am  11  Vanity . 

It  of  experiment  :  it  has  infefted  our  nhflnfoni  lp 

11 

5icd  “™y  nlen  Of  the  bn'gjieiffaculthlonto  the  d ' 
gerous  extremes  of  fubtlety  and  refine  “n° 

JSf. 13 'LSr  tri"Cipie  P  a  labour  of 

let  us  prefent  a  nobleTfcheme  for  its°c  ™US  : 
■and  a  worthier  ohiefl-  fm-  v  ’  •  S  contemplation, 

SsrsaSsSErsaSS 

nies  "Pfe  EarVertinS  “d  our  coio. 

thfva  ™w’  “mFa®0".  P«riotIfm,  and  above  all 
2  nobler  Pnnciple  of  Chriftian  chari  w  ml i 

Si  rrSbC°mm""ica'e  “  «»*»  the  bletungs 

tugs  of  falvation  amon’g  Ihofc „£“  that' t 
darknefs,  altens  from  Chrifl,  and  fttEeers  to  he 

a  :C--°  °-aCe  |  and  Vvbbe  we  declare  to  the  fav- 
age  or  America  the  joys  and  glories  of  everlaftW 

bfb’  Iet  us  lead  alfo  the  difciple  of  Brama  nn  i  S 
follower  of  Mahomet,  from  the  error  oVtheir  wA^T 
into  the  glorious  light  of  the  gofpel  of  peace.  '  ’  ’ 

feafons  W^icncc  onlY  ^e  known  the  times  and  the 

Heaven  h  iT™  thwart  the  real  P«rpofes  of 
,v>-  by  deliberate  perverfenefs  or  prepofterous 

diligence.  But  the  wift  to  forward  them  is  always 

meritorious  ;  the  attempt,  if  conduced  with  prJ 

ward'-  wl  7  )  ^7^1’  pr0CUre  us  f°me  re- 

I  I’  lnd^m ?y> lf  m  the  moral  government  of  the 
xd’  tlle  L)eit7  conveys  temporal  happinefs  by  the 
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agency  of  his  creatures,  that  agency  becomes  more 
fplendid  and  more  important,  when  it  is  wifely  and 
generoufly  employed  in  promoting  their  eternal  wel¬ 
fare.  Though  our  powers  and  our  efforts  in  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  fcheme  I  am  now  recommending  to  you 
into  execution,  fhould  be  for  a  time  ineffectual,  the 
day  will  afluredly  come,  when  others  fliall  accomplifh 
what  we  may  attempt  in  vain  ;  when  all  the  religions 
of  the  earth  fliall  be  changed  into  the  worfhip  of  the 
one  true  God  ;  when  not  only  the  Mahometan  and 
Hindoo,  but  every  nation  and  every  kindred  fhall  bow 
the  knee  at  the  name  of  Jesus  ;  and  when  Chriftian 
charity,  like  its  almighty  Author,  fhall  finally  fubdue 
all  things  unto  itfelf. 


NOTES 


P.  31.  1.  19,  The  faff  we  cannot  difpute^  where  we 
ore  utterly  unable  to  njjign  the  final  caufe.~\  I  here  is 
nothing  moremyfterious  in  this  fact,  than  in  many  oth¬ 
er  occurrences  and  difpenfations  of  divine  providence ; 
and  it  refledts  no  more  dilhonour  on  the  moral  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  Deity,  than  other  evils  that  infinite  wif- 
dom  daily  permits  to  take  place  in  the  world.  Igno¬ 
rant  minds  are  apt  to  be  biaffed  by  outward  events, 
and  often  decide  on  the  merits  of  a  caufe  by  the  fuc- 
cels  which  attends  it,  abftradtedly  from  thofe  confid- 
erations  which  a  wife  man  will  always  take  into  the 
account,  in  order  to  determine  on  the  nature  of  that 
fiiccefs,  its  means,  and  its  end.  In  the  cafe  of  par¬ 
ticular  perfons,  this  falfe  mode  of  reafoning  is  very 
common.  We  find  it  in  the  mouth  of  Bildad,  when 
he  would  infer  the  difpleafure  of  God  againft  the  pa¬ 
triarch  of  Uz,  from  the  calamities  which  had  befallen 
him.  If  thou  weri  pure  and  upright ,  furely  now  he 
would  awake  for  thee ,  and  make  the  habitation  of  thy 
righteoiifnefs  profperous .  Csecilius,  in  his  celebrated 
difpute  with  Octavius,  could  not  conceive  that  the 
God,  “  the  folitary  God5’  of  the  Jews,  as  he  denom¬ 
inates  him,  could  be  Almighty,  and  yet  fuller  his 
people  to  remain  fo  long  in  captivity.  This  is  the 
fallacious  condufion  of  men,  who  judge  of  the  di¬ 
vine  conduct  by  the  partial  rules  of  human  judgment 

and 
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jnd  experience  ^  and  think.  God  to  be  fuch  a  one 
themfelves  ;  governed  by  the  fame  motives,  and  pof- 
iefied  of  the  fame  affections  ;  limited  in  his  views, 
and  partial  in  his  attachments.  The  providence  of 
God  refpeCting  this  people,  had  an  objeft  in  view  of 
a  larger  extent  and  confequence  than  their  particular 
fortunes  ,  and  the  profperity  and  adverlity  of  their 
church  and  ftate  were  but  means  employed  by  infi¬ 
nite  wifdom  to  produce  events  of  more  univerfal  im¬ 
portance. 

^  3 3*  1*  4*  Baal' ]  Baal,  the  Syrian  idol,  for  a 
time  teems  to  have  engroffed  the  devotions  and  fa- 
crifices  of  the  apoftate  Ifraelites,  after  Ahab  had  mar¬ 
ried  Jezebel,  die  daughter  of  Ethbaal  the  king  of  the 
Zidonians.  [i  Kings  xvi.  30.]  The  influence  of  this 
pernicious  example  was  lo  extenfive  and  apparent, 
that  the  prophet  Elijah  confidered  himfelf  as  Angle  in 
refilling  it,  and  a  folitary  worfhipper  of  the  true  God. 
He  was  indeed  miftaken  :  but  the  degeneracy  mull 
have  been  almoft  univerfal,  to  have  occafxoned  the 
exclamation  which  he  made  :  and  thofe  whom  God 
had  preferved  from  the  idolatrous  contageon  of  the 
times,  certainly  bore  but  a  very  fmall  proportion  to 
the  bulk  of  the  people,  who  were  infected  with  the 
moft  inveterate  fpecies  of  it.  1  Kings  xix.  14.  18.  ' 
P.  33.  1.  24.  Nor  did  the  introduction  of  Chrijliani- 
ty  into  the  world ,  &c.J  The  influence  of  the  gofpel  is 
of  a  moral  nature.  It  does  not  break  in  on  the  con- 
flitution  of  the  human  mind  by  any  neceffitating  and 
irrefutable  power.  Men  are  left  to  judge  of  its  na¬ 
ture  and  qualities  by  the  common  lights  of  the  un¬ 
der  (landing  ;  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  will  to  re- 
lift  its  evidence.  If  the  faculties  were  controled  by 
its  force,  there  could  be  no  merit  in  yielding  to  its 
influence.  It  would  ceafe  to  be  a  moral  means  of 
oonverfion,  if  it  left  no  exercife  for  the  judgment,  and 
no  choice  for  the  will  As  fo  much  depends  on  a 

man's 
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man’s  own  conduQ:,  in  order  to  conditute  him  a  mor¬ 
al  agent,  a  fubjedt  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  we 
cannot  conceive  any  fcheme  that  would  neceffarily 
prevent  the  admiffion,  and  in  fome  fituations,  the 
prevalence  of  error,  without  a  total  alteration  in  the 
plan  of  moral  government.  The  faculties  that  may 
be  employed  to  a  good  purpofe,  are  liable  to  be  per¬ 
verted  to  a  bad  one.  Divine  wifdom  from  time  to 
time  correfts  and  retrains  the  abufes  that  arife  from 
their  mifmanagement  :  but  to  prevent  them  altogeth¬ 
er,  would  require  fuch  a  perpetual  intervention  of  a 
miraculous  power,  and  inch  a  conftant  bias  irrefidi- 
bly  preponderating  over  the  mind,  as  would  deflroy 
the  very  defign  of  the  gofpel,  which  is  intended  to 
produce  a  voluntary  fervice  by  moral  motives  ;  and 
not  a  neceffary  effed  by  a  condraining  and  irrefiftible 
impulfe. 

P.  34.  L  28.  Thus  he  foretold  \  and  the  event  jujli- 

.]  That  the  church  was  even  in  the 
earlied  periods  infeded  with  herefies  of  the  mod  per¬ 
nicious  kind,  cannot  be  denied.  The  apodles  them- 
felves  complain  of  feftaries  who  attempted  to  feduce 
the  ignorant  and  unwary  by  various  artifices  and  im~ 
pofitions,  fuited  to  the  various  humours  and  preju¬ 
dices  of  thofe  whom  it  was  their  aim  to  pervert.  The 
primitive  fathers  found  the  fubjects  of  complaint  and 
remondrance  dill  more  numerous  and  alarming  :  and 
they  increafed  with  the  increafing  fortunes  of  the 
church.  The  heretics  were  fo  numerous,  and  the 
tenets  they  laboured  to  diffeminate  were  fo  very  prej¬ 
udicial  to  the  intereds  of  the  gofpel,  in  the  time  of 
Judin  Martyr,  that  he  compofed  a  fet  treatife  in  an- 
iwer  to  them,  which  unfortunately  has  flrared  the 
fate  of  many  other  excellent  treatifes,  the  names  of 
which  *on\y  have  efcaped  the  wreck  of  time.  [ Mcflj - 
ei?ny  voL  ii.p.  152,  153.]  The  elaborate  work  of  Ire- 
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monument  of  the  perverfenefs  of  the  human  unfit 
handing,  when  it  fuffers  itfelf  to  be  deluded  by  nov¬ 
elties,  and,  inftead  of  following  the  form  of  found 
words  delivered  in  the  holy  fcriptures,  proudly  pur- 
lues  its  own  inventions  with  only  fancy  for  its  guide. 
But  the  early  prevalence  of  error,  fo  far  from  dimin- 
idling  the  credit  of  the  gofpel,  tends  rather  to  eftab- 
iifh  its  authority  ;  as  it  confirms  the  predifitions  of 
that  divine  oracle  by  whom  it  was  delivered  to  the 
world. 

35.  1.  23.  It  appears  then,  as  well  from  experience 
that  error  often  does,  &c.J  Errors  muff  arife  as  long 
as  men  are  free.  Nor  do  they  only  arife  from  the 
moral  conftitution  of  free  agents,  but  from  the  par¬ 
ticular  defignation  of  divine  providence.  God  makes 
ufe  of  evil  inftruments  to  effect  a  good  purpofe.  He 
puts  fuch  reiiraints  on  wicked  and  erroneous  men  ; 
fo  over  rules  their  conduft,  fo  counteracts  and  checks 
their  proceedings,  that  they  may  not  infringe  on  the 
Handing  laws  of  his  kingdom,  and  derange  the  gene¬ 
ral  plan  of  his  providence.  As  individuals  they  are 
criminal  ;  but,  confidered  in  a  more  extenfive  light, 
their  conduct  is  ultimately  beneficial.  We  find  that 
errors  were  permitted  under  the  Mofaic  inftitution, 
for  the  fame  realon  that  the  Apoftle  alleges  for  their 
permiffion  under  the  Chriftian.  Compare  Deut.  xiiL 
1,  &c.  with  i  Cor.  ii.  19. 

P.  38.  1.  14.  Among  the  bifloops,  &c.]  The  want  e- 
ven  of  a  knowledge  of  the  common  rudiments  of  lite¬ 
rature  was  fo  general  among  the  higher  ecclefiaflics 
of  thofe  times,  that  it  was  fcarcely  deemed  difgracefu! 
to  acknowledge  it.  In  the  afifs  of  the  councils  of 
Ephefus  and  Chatcedon,  many  examples  occur, 
where  fubfcriptions  are  to  be  found  in  this  form  :  /, 
fuch  a  one ,  have  fubfcribed  by  the  hand  of  fuch  a  one ,  be- 
eaufe  l  cannot  write .  And,  Such  a  bijhop  having f aid 

tlxat 


ihcit  he  could  not  write ,  /,  whofe  name  is  underwritten , 
have  fubfcribed  for  him. 

P.  40.  1.  16.  The  very  ejfence  of  Chriftianity  was  loft , 
&c.]  No  reprefentation  can  convey  ftronger  ideas  of 
the  melancholy  ftate  of  religion  in  the  leventh  centu¬ 
ry,  than  the  defcription  of  the  character  of  a  good 
Chriftian  as  drawn  at  that  period  by  St.  Eligius,  or 
Eloi,  bilhop  of  Noyon. 

“  Bonus  Chriftianus  eft  qui  ad  ecclefiam  frequen¬ 
ter  venit,  et  oblationem,  quae  in  altari  Deo  ofteratui , 
exhibet  ;  qui  de  fru&ibus  fuis  non  guftat,  nifi  prius 
Deo  aliquid  offerat  ;  qui  quoties  fan&ae  folennitates 
adveniunt,  ante  dies  plures  caftitatem  etiam  cum  pio- 
pria  uxore  cuftodit,  ut  fecura  confcientia  Domini  al~ 
tare  accedere  poflit  ;  qui  poftremo  fymbolum,  vel 
orationem  dominicam  memoriter  tenet.  Redimite 
anirnas  veftras  de  pcena  dum  habetis  in  poteftate  re¬ 
media  j  oblationes  et  decinias  ecclefiis  afferte  j  lu- 
minaria  fanftis  locis,  juxta  quod  habetis,  exhibete  y 
ad  ecclefiam  quoque  frequentius  convenite  \  ianfto- 
rum  patrocinia  humiliter  expetite  :  quod  ft  obferva- 
veritis,  fecuri  in  die  judicii  ante  tribunal  asterni  judi- 
cis  venientes,  dicetis,  Da,  Domine,  quia  dedimus.  , 
Mojh.  vol.  in  p.  22. 

P.  41.  1.  2.  Even  the  fancied  remains  of  that  crofs.j 
A  veneration  for  the  crofs  very  early  pofiefled  the 
minds  of  the  primitive  Chriftians,  and  was  afterwards 
carried  into  all  the  extremes  of  abfurd  and  puerile 
fuperftition.  Its  allegorical  reference  was  magnified 
into  a  real  virtue  :  and  what  the  apoftles  fpoke  of 
under  the  form  of  a  metaphorical  fymbol  became  in. 
time  an  objeft  of  devotion,  and  was  made  ufe  of  as 
an  aftual  charm. 

Ibid.  1.  4.  The  images  of  the  faints  who  had  labour¬ 
ed  to  difeminate ]  The  earlier  Chriftians  reprobated 
every  fpecies  ot  image  worfhip  in  the  ftrongeft  lan¬ 
guage  ;  and  fome  of  them  employed  the  force  ot 
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ridicule  to  great  advantage,  in  order  to  expofe  its  ab- 
iurdity.  When  the  Emprefs  Conftantia  defired  Eu- 
tebms  to  fend  her  the  image  of  Jefus  Chrift,  he  ex- 
populated  with  her  on  the  impropriety  and  abfurdity 
6  her  requifnion  in  the  following  very  ftriking 
words:  “  What  kind  of  image  of  Chrift  does  your' 
imperial  Majefty.  wifh  to  have  conveyed  to  you  ?  Is 
it  the  image  of  his  real  and  immutable  nature;  oi¬ 
ls  it  that  which  he  affirmed  for  our  fakes,  when  he 
was  veiled  in  the  form  of  a  fervant  ?  With  refpeft  to 
the  former,  I  prefume  you  are  not  to  learn,  that  no 
man  hath  known  the  Son ,  but  the  Father  ;  neither  hath 
any  man  known  the  Father ,  but  the  Son  ;  and  he  to 
whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him.  But  you  afk  for 
the  image  of  Chrift  when  he  appeared  in  human 
form,  clothed  in  a  body  ftmilar  to  our  own.  Eet  me 
inform  you,  that  the  body  is  now  blended  with  the 

glory  of  the  Deity  ;  and  all  that  was  mortal  in  it,  is 
abforbed  in  life.” 

P.  43.  \.  01.  It  of  courfe  admitted  an  almojl  endlefs 
variety  of  religious  opinions .]  Vide  Shareftani  apud 
Poc.  Specim.  Hift.  Arabum,  p.  136. 

1 . 43.  1.  27.  Ad  any  of  them  efcaped  hither ,  as  to  a 
place  oj  refuge  from  the  dreadful  calamities  which  the' 
juft  vengeance  of  God  inflicted  on  their  nation.'}  Vide 
IVIihii  Diffei  t.  de  hfohammedifmo  ante  hdohamuie- 
dem,  p.  43. 

Ibid.  1.  33.  That  fed  which  was  diftinguijhed  by  the 
title  6f  Jacobites.}  The  Jacobites  took  their  denomi¬ 
nation  from  one  Jacob,  a  Syrian,  who  began  to  dif- 
feminate  his  dodtrines  in  the  Eaft  about  the  ciofe  of 
the  fixth  century.  His  feet  are  fometimes  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  the  name  of  Monophyfites,  the  progeny  of  the 
Eutychians,  who  aflerted  the  Jingle  nature  of  Chrift, 
in  oppofition  to  the  orthodox,  who  maintained  that 
Bis  nature  was  twofold,  human  and  divine.  The 
Neftorians,  in  avoiding  this  error,  ran  into  the  con¬ 
trary 
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trary  extreme.  In  order  to  fupport  his  twofold  na¬ 
ture,  they  alfo  divided  the  perfon  of  Chrift  into  two. 
The  Athanafians  guard  their  creed  againft  both  thefe 
errors,  by  maintaining  that  Chrift  is  in  nature  two , 
but  in  perfon  one ;  and  illuftrate  the  union  by  that  of 
the  foul  and  body  in  the  human  conflitution.  The 
plea  of  difficulty,  and  even  incomprehenfibility,  may 
be  urged  in  one  cafe  as  w7ell  as  in  another,  lhe  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  the  former  is  greater,  becaufe  the  fubjed  is 
of  a  higher  degree.  But  if  man  is  a  myftery  to  man,' 
can  we  by  fear ching find  out  God? 

Ibid.  1.  37.  Idolatry .]  For  a  full  and  particular  ac¬ 
count  of  the  various  objeds  which  (hared  the  devo¬ 
tions  of  the  idolatrous  Arabs,  fee  Poc.  Spec.  p.  89, 
&c.  Sale’s  Prelinx.  Difc.  edit.  4X0.  p.  17.  Hottin- 
ger,  Hift.  Orient,  p.  228,  &c. 

P.  44.  1.  1.  The  predominant  fpecies  appears  to  have 
been  that  of  the  Sabians']  See  Poc.  Spec.  p.  138 — 143. 
Sale’s  Prelim.  Difc.  p.  14.  Thofe  who  are  defirous 
of  obtaining  a  more  exad  knowledge  of  the  Sabian 
principles  and  worfhip,  may  confult  Hyde,  Rel.  vet. 
Perf.  p.  128,  D’Herbelot,  Bibl.  p.  726.  Hottinger, 
Hift.  Oriental,  lib.  i.  cap.  yiii.  Prideaux’s  Conned, 
part  i.  book  iii. 

Ibid.  1.  10.  The  religion  of  the  Magi  had  Ukewife 
found  its  way :,  and  obtained,  an  ejlablifhment  among  fome 
of  their  tribes  See  Poc.  Spec.  p.  146.  Every  im¬ 
portant  particular  concerning  this  religion  has  been 
elaborately  inveftigated,  and  clearly  explained,  by 
the  learned  Hyde  in  his  Rel.  vet.  Perf.  and  alfo  by 
Prideaux,  Conned:,  part  i.  book  iv. 

Ibid.  1.  37.  With  the  Jew  he  maintained  the  infpi - 
ration  of  Mofes . J  Sale’s  Koran,  p.  407.  edit.  4to. 

P.  45.  1.  2.  With  the  Chriftian  he  admitted  the  di¬ 
vine  mijfion  of  Jefus  Chrift ,  and  the  truth  of  the  gfpeL  ] 
Koran,  p.  30.  35.  41.  Reland,  de  Releg.  Moham.  lib. 
h  cap.  iv.  Elmacin,  Hift.  Sarac.  p.  a* 

S3  *  Ibid, 
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Ibid.  1.  4.  He  even  attempted  to  found  his  own  g)rc- 
tenfions  on  the  preceding  revelations  of  Mofes  and  Chriff 
Koran,  p.  174.  133.449. 

Ibid.  I.  7 •  That  he  was  fent  to  purify  a  religion , 
which  originally  came  down  from  heaven ]  Vide  Millii 
Differt.  de  Mohammedifmo,  &c.  p.  5,  6. 

Ibid.  1.  11.  To  clofe  the  feal  of prophecy~\  Vide  Het¬ 
tinger,  Hift.  Oriental,  p.  418. 

Ibid.  1.  26.  The  art  of  writing  had  been  known  and 
fradifed  by  their  countryman  fob ,  and  by  the  tribe  of 
Hamyar ,  &c.[]  I  he  Hamyaritic  character  was  proba¬ 
bly  of  very  high  antiquity.  It  was  intricate  and  per¬ 
plexed,  making  no  regular  diftinction  betwixt  the 
different  letters  ;  from  whence  perhaps  it  had  the 
name  of  Al  Mofnad .  Moramer  Ebn  Morra  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  inventor  of  the  Arabic  character,  not 
many  years  before  the  birth  of  Mahomet.  The  let¬ 
ters  invented  by  Moramer  were,  however,  rude  and 
imperfect,  fimilar  to,  or  perhaps  the  fame  with,  thofe 
which  are  called  Cufic,  and  which  are  often  found  on 
ancient  monuments  in  the  Eaft.  The  elegant  and  beau¬ 
tiful  character  nowinufe  amongff:  the  Arabs,  was  form¬ 
ed  from  the  invention  of  Moramer,  by  Ebn  Moklah, 
almofl:  300  years  after  Mahomet,  and  finally  brought  tp 
perfection  by  Aii  Ebn  Bowab  in  the  following  century# 
Vide  Ebn  Chalican  apud  Poc.  Spec.  p.  155 — 159. 

Ibid.  1.  30.  The  reft  of  the  Arabs  were  totally  unac¬ 
quainted  with  this  ufeful  art ]  Ebn  Chalican  afierts, 
that,  at  the  firft  publication  of  the  Koran,  there  could 
not  be  found  in  the  whole  country  of  Yemen  one 
fingle  perfon  who  could  read  or  write  Arabic.  Vide 
Poc.  Spec.  p.  156. 

Ibid.  1.  31.  Thofe  of  Meccain particular  were  peculiar¬ 
ly  diftinguifhe  das  ignorant  and  illiterate  ^eventoaproverbd\ 
The  inhabitants  of  Mecca  were  called  the  illiterate ,  in 
oppofition  to  thofe  of  Medina,  who  from  their  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing,  net 
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lefs  than  from  their  being  in  po^eflion  of  J 
iyftem  of  religion,  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  ot 

theyiedinJ was  principally  inhabited  by  Jews  and 
Ghriftians  ;  and  hence  Mahomet  in  his  Koran  fre¬ 
quently  applies  this  title  to  Jews  and  Chnftians 
general.  See  Koran,  p.  71.  l5f>  ^c’  ,  .  ,  ,  r 

P.  46.  1.  16.  Many  of  them  abfolutely  denied  the  poj- 

fibilitv  of  a  future  fate  of  exifience ]  There  were  fomc 
amongft  the  Arabs  who"  denied  both  the  creation  of 
the  world,  and  a  future  refurreftion  ;  afcnbmg  the 
origin  of  the  univerfe  to  what  they  call  nature,  and 
referring  its  final  diffolution  to  the.  e fleet  of  time. 
Others,  though  they  admitted  a  creation,  yet  tota  } 
rejected  every  idea  of  a  refurrection  of  the  dead. 

Vide  Shareftan.  apud  Poc.  Spec.  p.  1 34- 

Ibid.  I.26.  Should  again  be  called 'into  exiftence,  Ac.j 
Vide  Poc.  Specim.  ubi  fupra.  Millii  Differt.  i.  de  Mo- 

ham.  p.  1 4-  .  .  ,  „ 

P.  47.  1.  3.  And  believed  that  even  the  animats,  fie.  J 

Pocock,  on  the  authority  of  A1  Jauhari,  Ebno  1  A- 

thir,  Shareftani,  and  other  Arabic  authors,  relates  a 

fingular  cuftom  which  prevailed  among  fome  of  the 

Arabians,  of  tving  a  camel  over  the  grave  of  the  de- 

ceafed,  where  it  was  left  to  perifh  without  food  ;  left 

Its  matter  fhould  buffer  the  diigrace  of  walking  on 

■foot  in  another  world. 

Ibid.  1.  25.  A  felicity  confifiing  only  of  pure  and  fpir- 
itual  pleafiure,  would  have  been  too  refried  for,  the  grofs 
•and fenfu'al  conceptions  of  the  uncivilized  tribes  of  Arabia. 
Gardens  fairer  than  that  of  Eden, watered  by  afihoujand 
fir  earns,  and  enlivened  by  the  blooming  beauties  of  para - 
dife  feemed  better  calculated  to  excite  their  defines,  and 
to  engage  their  attention .]  Mr.  Bayle,  with  his  weh 
■known  rage  for  paradox,  and  with  the  difplay  of  hi? 
ufual  acutenefs.  controverts. this  pofition,  and  aflerts,* 

'  S  4  that 

*  Aulele  Mahomet M. 
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that  the  Chriliiaft  do&rine  of  a  future  date  is  fir 

si* to  ihc  uncha'i,;  and  thi 

iedhUtdmin«liy’  that-  ,hJ=  iaa““K  °f  fa">”;K  Ob- 

jccts  diftmaiy  conceived  as  to  their  reality  their 
power  of  pleafing,  and  their  precife  degree  of  au’gmen- 
tanon,  would  in  depraved  minds  certainly  overpower 
he  efficacy  of  thofe  indiflina  ideas  which  Chriftianity 
excites  concerning  the  joys  of  futurity.  Even  the 

SoDof S)  hnJ  }Unhn!UC,d  maSnitude  of  the  happinefs 
propofed  by  the  gofpel,  would  have  lefs  luftre  fin  the 

imagination,  and  lefs  efficacy  upon  the  will  than 

bv  om?1!  pIe-fUreS-’  °£  Which  the  defire  is  Aiarpened 
oy  partial  anticipation.  *  r 

1  he  experience  of  every  day  proves,  that  the  efti- 
matmn  we  put  upon  objects  is  rarely  proportioned  to 
then  .  intrmfic  or  to  their  comparative  worth.  All 
appinefs  is  indeed  relative,  not  merely  to  the  caoaci- 

flJfa  ai\mi:edlgent  being,  but  to  his  defires  :  and 
hofe  defin  es,  it  is  well  known,  are  influenced  by  cuf- 
tom,  by  education,  and  by  a  variety  of  caufes,  which 
miflead  both  our  opinions  and  our  choice.  Even 
good  itfelf  implies  a  fuitablenefs  between  objects  and 
their  appetites  :  and  therefore,  in  chufing  it,  we  are 
governed  by  thofe  .defires  which  are  moll  fitrong,  as 

— ,  —j  t  '  -  *  likely  to  give  them  the  full- 

dt  and  molt  exquifite  gratification.  Mr.  Locked 
hasvery  ably  pointed  out  the  abfurdity  of  the  ancient 
pnlofophers  in  their  difputes  concerning  the  fummiim 
bonum,  as  exiftmg  exclufively  and  folely  in  things  in¬ 
ternal,  or  external,  in  wealth  or  fenfuality,  in  virtue 
or  contemplation.  “  For,  as  pleafiant  taftes  depend 
not  on  the  things  themfelves,  but  their  agreeablenefs 
to  this  or  that  particular  palate,  wherein  there  is 
great  variety  ;  fo  the  greateif  happinefs  confifts  in  the 
having  thofe  things  w’hich  produce  the  greateft  pleaf- 

ure, 

f  On  Human  Unuerftanding,  book  ii.  chap,  xxi.fedt.  rt. 
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tire,  and  in  the  abfence  of  thofe  which  caufe  any  did 
t'urbance,  any  pain  :  now  thefe  to  different  men  are 
very  different  things.” 

Thus  we  may  account  for  the  diverfities  of  good 
among  beings  who  are  of  different  fpecies,  and  thofe 
who  are  of  the  fame.  The  enjoyments  of  men  have 
no  attractions  to  a  brute,  becaufe  he  cannot  attain 
them  ;  and  becaufe  he  does  not  comprehended  them. 
The  enjoyments  of  a  virtuous  man  have  fcarcely  any 
attractions  among  the  vicious,  becaufe  they  place 
their  happinefs  in  gratifications  of  another  kind  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  to  little  purpofe  that  we  infill  upon  the 
fuperior  pleafure  of  virtue,  till  the  tendency  of  a  bad 
man’s  defires  towards  fenfual  gratification,  and  the 
prepoffellions  of  his  judgment  in  favour  of  them,  are 
fully  corrected.  Otherwise,  he  confiders  the  appeal 
as  made  from  experience  to  probability  :  he  hears 
the  voice  of  religion  addreffmg  his  weakeft  defires, 
in  opposition  to  his  ftrongeft  :  and  under  thefe  cir¬ 
cumstances,  Mahometanifm  would,  in  many  cafes, 
prevail  over  Chridianity.  I  am  here  Hating,  not 
what  is  moft proper .to  be  done,  but  what  it  is  mod 
probable  that  a  wicked  man  would  do.  Rcafon,  if  its 
ferious  and  impartial  voice  could  be  heard,  would 
teach  even  the  word  of  men  to  ftrive  for  that  happi¬ 
nefs  which  is  mod  adapted  to  their  capacities,  as 
moral  agents :  but  the  paffions  of  the  fenfualid  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  hearing  that  voice,  and  determine  his 
will  to  prefer  what  is  mod  agreeable  to  himfelf. 

Even  Mr.  Bayle  himfelf  feerns  to  argue  on  the 
principle  for  which  I  am  contending,  that  pleafure  is 
relative  as  to  the  degree  both  in  which  it  is  perceived 
and  defired.  cc  Make  a  man  feel  more  pleafure,  fays 
U  in  a  geometrical  problem  than  in  fenfuality 
tc  and  he  will  renounce  one  for  the  other.” 

Now  the  pleafures  of  the  contemplative  geometri¬ 
cian  are  doubtlefs  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  licentious 
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-voluptuary.  Yet  as  the  latter  has  very  confufed  and 
^mperfeft  notions  of  the  enjoyments  poffeffed  by  the 
former,  he  cannot  eafily  be  made  to  feel  them  ;  and 
he  muft  fuffer  his  impartial  reafon  to  prevail  over  the 
fuggeftions  of  his  memory,  and  the  impulfes  of  his 
afte&ions,  belore  he  can  value  them  properly,  or  de- 
iire  them  fmcerely.  Their  real  fuperiority,  even  if  he 
could  attain  them,  would  be  before  he  attained  them 
doubtful  ;  and  the  renunciation  of  what  he  has  hi¬ 
therto  purfued,  is  a  condition  to  which  he  probably 
would  not  accede,  for  the  fake  of  fomething  which 
he  is  defined  by  others  to  purfue.  The-  pleafures  of 
fpeculation,  oppoled  to  thofe  of  fenfe,  are  in  the  eye 
of  calm  and  unprejudiced  reafon  fuperior  :  but  the 
reafon  of  the  fenfualift  is  not  unprejudiced,  and  there* 
fore  his  choice  is  unwife. 

It  is  neceffary  to  ;uard  feme  of"  the  foregoing  po¬ 
sitions  from  the  mifconceptions  of  thofe,  who,  be- 
caufe  defire  is  neceffary  to  the  exiftence  of  good, 
would  make  the  ftrength  of  defire  the  meafure  of  that 
good  ;  and  contend  that  all  kinds  of  good  equally 
defired,  are  when  attained,  really  equal,  to  creatures 
refpeftively  capable  of  enjoying  them.  But  furely 
inftindt,  the  proper  good  of  a  brute,  hands  below  rea¬ 
fon,  the  proper  good  of  man.  The  enjoyments  to 
which  inftinCt  leads,  are  inferior  to  thofe  which  rea¬ 
fon  can  attain.  To.  a  mind  capable  of  enjoying  them, 
moral  and  intellectual  pleafures  are  fuperior  to  thole 
which  arife  from  the  poffeffion  of  wealth,  or  the  gra¬ 
tification  of  fenfe.  In  the  fame  manner  we  juftly  rea¬ 
fon,  that  the  fpiritual  felicity  promifed  by  the  gofpel, 
is  far  more  fuited  to  the  capacity  and  to  tire  dignity 
of  a  moral  agent,  and  productive  of  nobler  and  more 
delightful  fenfations,  than  the  carnal  pleafures  which 
Mahomet  holds  out  to  his  followers.  The. defires  of 
that  which  the  mind  apprehends,  whether  juftly  or 
unjuflly,  as  good,  may  he  equally  itrong  ;  the  objects 
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may  be  equally  proportioned  to  thofe  defires  ;  and 
yet,  from  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  obje&s  them- 
felves,  and  from  the  greater  phyfical  capacity  ol  enjoy¬ 
ing  them,  one  fpecies  of  good  will  be  luperior  to  ano¬ 
ther.  But  if  this  fuperiority  is  not  perceived,  it  can¬ 
not  operate  as  a  motive.  Hence,  when  the  love  oi 
virtue  itfelf  is  not  excited  ;  when  its  tendency  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  higher  degree  of  good  is  unfteadily  believed, 
or  coldly  felt  $  when  the  affe&ions  which  prevent  us 
from  believing  it  firmly,  and  feeling  it  ardently,  are 
controled  ;  a  religion  which  difcountenances  vices, 
will  be  lefs  acceptable  than  a  religion  which  tolerates 
them  in  its  precepts,  and  even  cherifhes  them  by  its 
fan&ions.  Now,  Chriftianity  endeavours  to  control 
thofe  affe&ions,  by  Ihewing  that  habitual  and  unre- 
ftrained  gratification  will  end  in  mifery.  And  here 
furely  we  have  a  ftrong  argument  in  vindication  of 
the  punifhment  denounced  by  the  gofpel  ;  becaufe 
the  profpeft  of  that  punifhment  is  neceffary  to  the 
extinction  of  thofe  defires  which  obftruft  us  inform¬ 
ing  a  right  eftimate  of  the  happinefs  God  has  referv- 
ed  for  us,  and  which  check  theimpulfe  of  other  and 
better  defires,  dire&ed  to  other  and  better  obje&s. 

We  have  before  obferved  the  inftin&ive  and  almoft 
irrefiftible  propenfity  of  the  mind  to  form  its  expec¬ 
tations  and  opinions  of  another  ftate  from  the  ob¬ 
jects  which  are  in  this  world  contemplated  with  the 
greateft  fatisfa&ion,  and  purfued  with  the  greateft 
earneftnefs.  The  warrior  in  many  countries  again 
.  expe&s  to  triumph  over  his  foes.  The  champion 
exults  in  the  idea  of  again  fnatching  the  prize  from 
his  competitor.  The  fenfualifl  prefixes  forward  to  the 
continuance  and  increafe  of  corporeal  enjoyments  ; 
efpecially,  when  the  authority  of  religion  itlelf  is  fu- 
peradded  to  thofe  natural  appetites  which  have  gain¬ 
ed  the  ftrongeft  pofleffion  of  his  foul.  So  juft,  upon 
the  principles  of  recondite  philofophy,  and  fo  correl- 
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1  I  •  ^  Pi*  of  men,  and  to  the  fecret  and 
jtubborn  habits  of  their  minds,  is  the  declaration  of 

icnpture,  that  where  a  man's  treafure  is ,  there  will  hit 
heart  be  alfo.  We  cannot  then  be  furprifed,  that  the 
ienfua!  man  carries  on  his  defires  from  the  prefent  to 
the  future,  and  prefers  known  gratifications  to  the  un¬ 
known.  .He  does  not  indeed  make  a  wife  and  profit- 
a.Die  choice  :  he  does  not  ad  as  right  reafon  would 
induce  him  to  do,  from  an  unprejudiced  and  compre- 
henhve  confideration  of  all  his  poffible  interefts,  in 
ml  their  real  circumftances  ;  but  he  ads  according 
to  that  view  of  good  which  more  immediately  and 
more  forcioly  prefents  itfelt  to  his  diftempered  mind. 

Shall  we  be  alked  then,  whether  Chriftianity  holds 
forth  its  purer  rewards  in  vain  ?  Does  it  encourage 
us  to  feek  what  cannot  be  attained,  becaufe  it  cannot 
be  defired  ?  Does  it,  with  the  moll  infulting  mock, 
ery,  condemn  the  vicious  man  for  refufing  what  it  is 
altogether,  and  at  all  times,  out  of  his  power  to  ac~ 
cept  ?  .No  furely.  He  that  made  us,  and  knows  our 
infirmities,  has  not  dealt  with  us  thus  treacheroufly 
and  cruelly.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  adapted  the 
religion  of  Jefus  to  the  real  conflitution  of  our  na, 
ture,  to  its  real  defefts,  and  its  real  capacity  of  im¬ 
provement.  By  its  precepts  the  gofpel  firjl  endea¬ 
vours  to  correCt  the  irregularity  of  our  appetites  ;  and 
then  by  its  promifes  operates  mod  powerfully  upon 
our  defires  thus  corrected.  In  propofmg,  indeed, 
thofe  objects  which  awaken  the  attention  and  gratify 
the  wifhes  of  the  libertine,  it  would  have  counteract¬ 
ed  one  great  purpofe  for  which  the  Saviour  of  Man¬ 
kind  appeared  in  the  world  ;  the  purpofe  of  making 
us  better,  in  order  that  we  may  become  happier.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  refining  the  affections,  and  by 
providing  fuch  enjoyments  as  are  mod  fuitable  to 
them  when  they  are  mod  refined,  it  is  calculated  to 
exalt  us  to  the  greatefl  happinefs  of  which,  as  moral 
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and  as  rational  beings,  we  are  capable.  But  if  men 
perfift  in  a  deliberate  and  contemptuous  difregard  of 
the  precepts  of  Chriftianity,  they  will  feel  no  ftrong 
Or  regular  effects  from  its  promifes.  If  they  contim 
ue  in  their  indulgence  of  the  grofler  appetites,  they 
will  liften  with  relu&mce  and  incredulity  to  the  of¬ 
fer  of  a  good,  which  bears  no  fimilitude  to  the  objects 
wherein  they  are  accuflomed  to  place  their  happinefs, 
and  which  peremptofily  requires  the  immediate  re¬ 
nunciation  of  them.  Doubtlefs,  the  felicity  propof- 
ed  by  the  gofpel  is  fuch  as  will  be  embraced  by  thofe 
who  cultivate  virtue,  and  follow  the  duties  of  reafon. 
The  morality  inculcated  by  it,  is  fuch  as  will  approve 
itfelf  to  reafon,  and  encourage  the  love  of  virtue. 
Mahometanifm,  on  the  contrary*  often  meets  with  a 
favourable  reception  from  corrupt  men,  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  corruption  ;  and,  by  opening  to  them 
the  profpeft  of  thofe  enjoyments  which  are  mod  fa¬ 
miliar  and  mo  ft  dear  to  them,  it  eventually  gives  a 
fanftion  to  the  mod  vicious  defires  of  the  heart. 

Thus,  the  very  circumftances  which  would  induce 
a  wife  and  good  man  to  reject  the  Koran  as  a  revela¬ 
tion  proceeding  from  God,  become  additional  mo¬ 
tives  with  perfons  of  prejudiced  and  depraved  minds 
to  adopt  as  true  what  they  feel  to  be  pleafmg.  But 
the  gofpel  purfues  a  different  and  a  more  natural 
courfe.  It  appeals  to  the  fears  of  the  wicked,  and 
to  the  hopes  only  of  the  virtuous.  It  terrifies,  in  or¬ 
der  to  correft  ;  and  it  rewards  only  thofe  who  are 
corrected.  It  makes  the  dread  of  punifhment  infirm 
mental  in  producing  that  ftate  of  mind  in  which 
alone  the  defire  of  happinefs  can  exifl  with  propriety, 
or  with  effect. 

P.  47.  f.  28.  Gardens  fairer ,  &c.]  See  Koran,  p, 
204.  410.  433. 

P.  49.  1.  31.  Looking  forward  with  anxious  cxpctla - 
iion  to  the  joys  of  paradfe^  &c.]  Vide  Abu’l  Fed.  Vit. 

Moham.  p.  43.  *  p,  50. 
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^P.  50.  1:  3.  The  fellow-citizens  of  the  impojlor ,  &C.1 
Vide  Elinac.  Hill,  Saracen,  p.  3.  Abu’l  Fedi  p.  24, 

Ibid.  1.  13.  The  fubmijfton  of  the  holy  city ]  Mecca 
opened  her  gates  to  Mahomet  in  the  8th  year  of  the 
Hejra.  Vide  Abu’l  Feda,  p.  102.  106.  Elmacin. 
p.  8. 

Ibid.  L  16.  The  fenfelefs  objedls  of  Arabian  devotion 1 
Mahomet  found  no  lefs  than  three  hundred  and  fixty 
idols  round  the  Caaba,  all  of  which  he  deftroyed. 
Abu’l  Fed.  p*  107,  108.  and  Note  ibid* 

Ibid.  1.  34.  No  longer  fcrupled  to  a  fume  the  enfgns 
of  temporal  as  well  as  fpiritual  dominion]  Elmacin.  p.  7* 
and  Note  in  Abu’l  Fed.  p.  1 1 1. 

Ibid.  1.  37.  The  troops  of  the  imperial  prophet 1  Vide 
Abu’l  Fed.  ubi  fupra. 

P.  51.  1.  5.  The  flreets  of  Medina  were  crowded 
with  a?nbaJfadors ]  From  the  number  of  thefe  embaf- 
fies,  this  year  was  called  the  year  of  cmbajfcs .  Abu’l 
Fed.  p.  128. 

Ibid.  1.  31.  Little  remained  to  be  done ,  but  to  purfue 
the  path  which  he  had  traced~\  At  this  critical  period 
the  affaffination  of  one,  and  the  decifive  overthrow  of 
another  of  the  competitors  of  Mahomet,  who  had 
with  equal  ambition,  though  with  inferior  abilities, 
afpired  to  the  fame  pre-eminence,  gave  new  ftrength 
and  authority  to  the  infant  government. 

Al-Afwad*  in  the  fpace  of  four  months  had  ren¬ 
dered  himfelf  extremely  formidable,  and  fubdued  the 
greater  part  of  Yemen,  befides  other  provinces,  when 
he  was  alfafiinated  by  the  contrivance  of  Mahomet, 
on  the  very  day  before  the  death  of  that  impoftor. 

Mofailamaf,  called  by  the  Mahometans 4  the  lying 
Mofailama,’  had  once  profeffed  the  religion  of  Maho¬ 
met,  but  afterwards  apoflatizing,  affumed  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  prophet  himfelf,  and  collected  a  very  nu¬ 
merous  body  of  followers  ;  when  his  party  was  total- 

Jy 
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ly  routed  by  the  Mahometan  army  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  dialed  Ebno’l  Walid,  and  himfelf,  with  ten 
tlioufand  of  his  troops,  put  to  the  fword.  ihis  fig- 
nal  victory  was  obtained  in  the  firft  year  of  the  reign 
of  Abu  Beer,  the  fuccefl’or  of  Mahomet. 

Taliha,*  another  competitor  of  Mahomet,  having 
raifed  a  confideral  party,  was  routed  and  put  to  flight 
by  the  fame  commander  ;  and  afterwards  returned, 
to  his  allegiance  in  the  reign  or  Omar,  the  fecond 
Caliph. 

Thefe  faffs  are  of  Angular  importance,  as  they  tend 
much  to  leffen  our  wonder  at  the  lucceis  of  Mahomet, 
among  his  own  countrymen  at  Daft,  by  proving  how 
eafily  the  Arabians  admitted,  and  how  zeaolufly  they 
defended,  the  groundless  claims  of  every  daring  im¬ 
porter* 

F.  57*  1.  2.  By  this  authority  every  queflion  of  life 
and  of  property  is  finally  decided During  the  fir  ft  cen¬ 
tury  of  Mahometanifm,  the  followers  of  the  prophet, 
pofleffed  of  little  fixed  property,  and  engaged  fclely 
in  the  occupations  of  war,  found  in  the  words  and 
letter  of  the  Koran  a  law  fully  adequate  to  the  pur- 
pofe  of  regulating  all  their  civil  affairs.  But  when 
their  numbers  were  confiderably  encreafed,  when 
their  dominion  was  eftablifhed  over  opulent  and  ex- 
tenfive  kingdoms,  and  when  the  arts  of  peace  and  the 
employments  of  commerce  had  fucceeded  to  the  tu¬ 
mult  of  war,  the  inftitutions  contained  in  the  mere 
letter  of  their  law  were  probably  too  vague  and  too 
general,  to  preferve  the  order  and  well-being  of  civil 
fociety.  It  was  then  that  commentators  arofe,  whole 
object  it  was  to  fupply  the  defefts,  without  derogat¬ 
ing  from  the  authority  of  the  original  law,  or  aliena¬ 
ting  any  part  of  that  implicit  obedience  to  which  it 
was  entitled.  With  this  view  numberlefs  volumes 
have  been  compofed  •  on  the  mold  refpeftable  of 
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which  every  decifion  in  the  Mahometan  courts  is 
founded.  All  of  thefe,  however,  profeffedly  derive 
their  foie  force,  and  claim  to  refpeft,  from  the  vene. 
rable  and  infallible  authority  of  the  Koran. 

P.  58.  i.  7.  By  the  ablejl  commentators ]  See  this 
prophecy  particularly  explained  in  Mede,  Newton  on 
the  Prophecies,  vol.  iii.  p.  98;,  &c.  Bagdi’s  Warb. 
.Lectures,  p.  290.  and  Halifax’s  Warb.  LeCtures,  pi 
3l8-  r 

P.  61.  1.  1  5.  Jt  is  even  neceffary  to  acknowledge,  that 
in  the  finger  of  God  we find  the  only  adequate,  and  there - 
fore  the  real  and  HRiftrious  caufe. 

Wb  aie  told  by  a  very  acute,  but  mifchievous  wri¬ 
ter  of  Metaphyfics*,  that  from  a  finite  effeft  we  can 
only  infer  a  finite  caufe.  Now,  if  this  fubtlety  be 
employed  to  clifpfove  the  divine  original  of  the  gof- 
pel,  we  contend  againd  the  Deid,  that  it  bears  equal¬ 
ly  hard  agamft  the  evidences  of  natural  religion,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  confidently  employed  by  him 
who  admits  thofe  evidences  :  and  to  the  Atheift  we 
reply,  that  it  does  not,  when  fairly  examined,  anfwer 
tne  purpofe  for  which  he  would  employ  it.  The  Be- 
ing  from  whom  all  things  derive  their  existence  may 
be  in  his  attributes  infinite,  though  his  works,  in 
which  fubfid  the  relations  of  caufe  and  effeCt,  be  fi¬ 
nite.  By  this  diftin&ion  we  fecure  the  honour  of  the 
divine  nature  :  and,  carrying  on  the  fame  didin&ion 
to  the  introduction  and  eftablifhment  of  the  gofpel, 
we  firft  fiiew,  that  it  is  not  of  human  original,  becaufe 
all  efforts  of  human  agency  are  unequal  to  the  ef- 
teft  ;  and  we  then  affert,  that  every  rule  of  jud  rea- 
foning  authorises  us  to  admit  the  divine  agency, 
which  is  equal.  If  indeed  our  enemies  be  perfuaded 
that  the  unaimed  power  of  man  could  not  have  eda~ 
blifhed  the  gofpel,  we  fhall  find  little  difficulty  in  con¬ 
quering  the  arguments  which  lead  us  to  have  recourfe 
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to  any  intermediate  caufe,  that  falls  fliort  of  divine  in- 
terpofition. 

P.  62.  L  33.  The  promife  of  a  Redeemer ,  &c.]  It  is: 
evident  from  feveral  paffages  in  the  New  Teftament, 
that  the  Jews  were  in  expectation  of  the  Meffiah  at 
the  time  of  Chrift’s  appearance.  7  The  woman  of  Sa¬ 
maria,  though  of  a  fchifmatical  church,  yet  deriving 
her  knowledge  from  the  famefource  of  divine  proph¬ 
ecy,  faid  to  Jefus,  I  know  that  the  Meffiah  Cometh ,  &c* 
John  iv.  25.  In  Luke  iii.  15.  we  are  informed,  that 
the  preaching  of  John  was  of  fo  divine  a  nature,  that 
dll  men  miifed  in  their  hearts  whether  he  was  the  Chrijl 
or  not .  And  when  Jefus  had  performed  a  variety  of 
miracles,  which  evidently  befpoke  a  divine  interpofi- 
tion,  this  aftual  queftion  was  propofed — When  Chrijl 
cometh ,  will  he  do  more  miracles  than  this  man  hath  done  ? 
John  vii.  31.  Whether  therefore  the  Jews  believed 
that  Jefus  was  the  Meffiah,  or  rejected  him  under 
this  character,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  in  expec¬ 
tation  of  a  perfon  who  fliould  fuftain  the  office- 
And,  indeed,  the  confirmation  which  he  gave  to  his 
claim  to  this  fuperior  and  diftinguifliing  title  was  fo 
full  and  clear,  that  it  is  faid  in  the  40th  and  41ft  ver- 
fes  of  the  forecited  chapter,  that  many  of  the  people  de¬ 
clared  of  a  truths  This  is  that  Prophet :  others  faidy 
This  is  the  Chrijl .  The  meffage  of  the  Jews  by  the 
Priefts  and  Levites  to  John,  Art  thou  the  Chrijl  ?  is  a 
fufficient  proof  of  the  e&peftation  which  generally 
prevailed  of  the  advent  of  a  divine  perfon  fuffainmg 
his  character.  John  i.  ig.  The  Corning  of  the  Mef¬ 
fiah  made  an  exprefs  article  of  the  Jewiih  faith,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Maimonides  and  others  of  that 
church  :  and  the  denial  of  it  was  deemed  a  danger¬ 
ous  herefy,  and  a  virtual  renunciation  of  the  autho¬ 
rity  and  truth  of  the  law  of  Mofes. 

P.  74,  be.  Here  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  multi¬ 
ply  authorities  to  fupport  what  has  been  advanced  in 
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this  and  the  following  pages  refpe&ing  the  Gentile 
philolophy  ;  but  as  the  lubjecl  is  familiar  to  fcholars> 
and  has  been  often  ably  and  fully  difcuffed,  I  purpofe- 
ly  forbear  entering  into  particulars,  and  refer  my 
readers  in  general  to  Brucker’s  Hijloria  Philo  fophiee . 

P.  gi.  1.  34.  The  warm  imagination  and  enthuliaf- 
tic  zeal  of  Arabian  authors  have  not  fuffered  the 
birth,  the  infancy,  and  the  youth  of  their  prophet  to 
remain  undiftinguifhed  by  many  of  thofe  prefages  of 
his  future  greatnefs,  with  which  fuperfiition  is  ever 
ready  to  adorn  the  hiftory  of  its  heroes. 

Even  the  learned  and  fenfible  Abu’l  Feda  has  re¬ 
lated  at  large  leveral  of  the  prodigies  which  are  faid 
to  have  announced  the  birth  of  the  infant  prophet  to 
the  world,  together  with  their  explanation  by  Satih, 
a  famous  diviner  of  thofe  days.  Abu’l  Feda/p.  1 1 2. 

Ibid.  1.  35.  The  circumftances  which  attended  the 
earlier  years  of  Mahomet  were  certainly  fuch  as  prefent - 
ed  710  flattering  profpeds  of  grandeur ,  and  no  probable 
views  of  ambition,  to  his  future  life,  &c.]  Abdollah  the 
father  of  Mahomet  died,  according  to  fome  authors, 
when  he  was  two  months  old.  Five  camels  and  an 
^Ethiopian  female  flave  comprifed  the  whole  of  his 
property,  which  remained  for  the  fupport  of  his  wi¬ 
dow  and  orphan  fon.  See  Abu’l  Feda.  Vit.  Mohann 
p.  2.  Abu’l  Faraj.  de  Moribus  Arab.  p.  6. 

P.  92.  1.  1.  Though  defeended from  the  mojl  honoura¬ 
ble  tribe  of  Arabia .J  The  tribe  of  Koreifh,  in  which 
Mahomet  was  born  and  educated,  was  the  moll  illub 
trious  of  all  the  tribes  of  Arabia.  They  were  at  that 
lime  peculiarly  diftinguifhed  by  their  zeal  for  the  an¬ 
cient  luperftition,  and  were  entrufted  with  the  imme¬ 
diate  cuftody  of  the  temple  of  Mecca.  In  order  to 
ingratiate  himfelf  with  them,  and  to  induce  them  the 
more  readily  to  embrace  his  religion,  Mahomet  trans¬ 
ferred  many  of  their  inftitutions  into  his  new  fyftem. 
Abu’l  Feda,  p.  6.  Note.  Holt.  Hi  ft.  Orient,  p.  206. 

F.  93. 
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p.  93. 1-  8.  During  his  travels  into  the  neighbouring 
nations  ]  Abu’l  Feda.  Vit.  Moham.  p.  10,  11,  12. 

Ibid.  1.  20.  But  when  a  fudden  and  unexpected 
change  of  fortune  had  raifed  him  from  poverty  and  de¬ 
pendence  to  opulence]  Mahomet,  in  the  25th  year  of 
his  age,  was  railed  to  an  equality  with  the  richeft  ci¬ 
tizens  of  Mecca  by  his  marriage  with  an  opulent  wi¬ 
dow,  whofe  mercantile  affairs  he  had  conducted  in 
Syria  highly  to  her  fatisfadion.  This  event  may 
juftly  be  confidered  as  the  foundation  of  all  the  fu¬ 
ture  fortune  of  Mahomet  ;  who,  fenfible  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  he  had  derived  from  the  favour  of  Khadi- 
jah,  is  faid  to  have  remained  ftridly  faithful  to  her 
during  the  whole  of  her  life  ;  and,  after  her  death* 
to  have  ever  fpoken  of  her  in  terms  of  the  warmeft 
and  mod  grateful  refped.  Abu’l  Fed.  Vit.  Moham- 
p.  12.  Note  ibid. 

P.  94.  1.  1.  In  a  lonely  cave ,  in  the  receffes  of  Mount 
Hara  he  f vanned  the  fociety  of  men]  Abu’l  Fed.  Vit* 
Moh.  p.  15.  Note  ibid. 

P.  95.  1.  14.  The  belief  of  one  only  fupreme  God] 
The  former  part  of  that  well  known  fentence  which 
now  conflitutes  the  Mahometan  confeffion  of  faith. 
There  is  no  God  but  God ,  is  faid  to  have  been  in  ufe 
amongft  the  ancient  Arabs  long  before  the  time  of 
Mahomet,  and  was  expreflive  of  their  be'ief  in  the 
unity  of  the  Supreme  Bei  ag.  Vide  Mill,  de  Moham- 
medifmo  ante  Moham.  p.  xi. 

P.  97.  1.  2.  The  charader  of  Mahomet ,  according  to 
eaftern  hiftorians ,  had  been  hitherto  preferred,  upiblemif- 
ed,  &c.]  Abu’l  Fed.  Vit.  Moham.  p.  11. 

P.  98.  1.  10.  When  the  tune  which  he  had  chofcn  to 
announce  his  tnijfion  approached]  Mahomet  was  forty 
years  old  when  he  affumed  the  prophetic  character  : 
he  probably  delayed  the  commencement  of  his  impof- 
ture  to  fo  late  a  period,  not  merely  with  a  view  of 
more  effedually  maturing  his  ambitious  projeds,  but 
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alio  m  compliance  with  an  opinion  which  feems  to 
have  become  proverbial  amongfl:  the  Arabs,  that  a 
prophet  was  never  commiffioned  by  God,  before  he 
attained  his  fortieth  year.  Abu’l  Fed.  Vit.  Moh.  p„ 
14.  and  Note  ibid.  Koran,  p.  167,  168. 

Ibid.  1.  1 2.  According  to  the  expreffion  of  Abu' l  Fcdal 
Vit.  Moh  am.  p.  15. 

P.  98.  I.  28.  After  three  years']  Abu’l  Fed.  Vit. 
Moham.  p.  18. 

P.  99.  1.  31.  Unfhaken  in  his  purpofe,  and  regardlefs 
of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  that furrounded  him]  Abu’l 
Fed.  Vit.  Moh.  p.  21. 

P.  100  1.  i6.-  Compelled,  however,  to  efcape  by  a  pre¬ 
cipitate  fight]  From  this  flight  of  their  prophet,  the 
famous  tera  of  the  Mahometans  derives  its  beginning 
and  its  name  :  the  word  Hejra  in  the  Arabic  lan¬ 
guage  fignifies  a  f.ight.  Abu’l  Fed.  Vit.  Moham.  p. 
23.  and  Note  ibid. 

P.  1 01.  1.  7.  Refemble  the  irregular  exploits  of  a  rob¬ 
ber,  &c.j  See  Abu’l  Fed.  p.  5  5. 

Ibid.  1.  35.  D  fluffing  thoufands  of  his  captives]  See 
ibid.  p.  1 1 8. 

P.  102.I.3.  Imbruing  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the 
conquered]  Mahomet  at  one  time  beheaded  near  fe- 
ven  hundred  Koraidhites,  his  prifoners,  under  the 
moll  aggravating  circumftances  of  cruelty.  The 
command  was  not  iflued  in  the  heat  of  action,  when 
his  pafiions  were  inflamed  by  the  oppofition  which 
had  been  made  to  his  power  ;  but  after  his  return  to 
Medina,  after  a  confiderable  fpace  had  eiapfed,  and 
given  time  for  his  refentment  to  cool,  and  for  the 
feelings  of  humanity  to  exert  their  influence  in  his 
breaft.  See  Abu’l  Feda,  p.  79. 

The  Deity  is  afterwards  introduced  in  the  Koran 
giving  the  fan&ion  of  his  approbation  to  this  difgrace- 
ful  a£t  of  favage  barbarity. — “  A  part  of  them  ye 
flew,  and  a  part  of  them  ye  made  captives  ;  and  God 
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hath  caufed  you  to  inherit  their  land,  and  their  houfes 
and  their  wealth.”  Chap,  xxxiii. 

P.  103.  1.  3 1 .  Stained  with  the  recent /laughter  of  a 
friend ,  a  brother ,  or  a  parent~\  The  fituation  of  the 
unfortunate  fufferer  on  this  occafion,  is  exacfly  funi- 
lar  to  that  of  Priam,  fo  pathetically  defcribed  by  Ho¬ 
mer. 


Tjj?  S'  l!Xo$  sTctXQoov  II pianos  ^SoesUSyj.  S'&poc  eras, 

Xtp<r\v  ' AyiXhr,QS  \oi*>£  yivoeyoe  xccl  avers  X,tlPoc<* 
oh/SpQ<pw8$}  a l  oi  7roX(o(,$  kIccvou  vices. 

Iliad.  XI.  1.  477. 


P.  105.  1.  15.  But  the  boundlefe  lufk  of  Mahomet , 
See. ]  The  impoftor  limited  his  followers  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  four  wives  [See  Koran,  chap,  iv.]  whilft  he 
himfelf,  according  to  Abu’l  Feda  (p,  147.),  had  no 
lei's  than  fifteen,  befides  concubines.  But  this  was  a 
peculiar  privilege,  founded  on  the  exprefs  words  of 
God  himfelf.  O  prophet,  we  have  allowed  thee 
thy  wives,  unto  whom  thou  haft  given  their  dower, 
and  alfo  the  llaves  which  thy  right  hand  poflefleth,  of 
the  booty  which  God  hath  granted  thee  ;  and  the 
daughters  of  thy  uncle,  and  the  daughters  of  thy 
aunts,  both  on  thy  father's  tide  and  on  thy  mother’s 
fide,  who  have  fled  with  thee  from  Mecca  ;  and  any 
other  believing  women,  if  fhe  give  herfelf  unto  the 
prophet  :  in  cafe  the  prophet  defireth  to  take  her  to 
wife.  This  is  a  peculiar  privilege  granted  unto  thee, 
above  the  reft  of  the;  true  believers.”  Kor.  chap, 
xxxiii. 

P.  107.  1.  17.  Now  f electing  the  temple  of  Jcrufalemy 
and  now  that  of  Mecca ]  See  Abu’l  Fed.  p.  54. 

Ibid.  1.  27.  We  fee  his  flops  every  where  marked  with 
blood  and  deflation ]  The  impetuous  courage  of  Ma¬ 
homet,  and  the  cruelty  and  devaftation  with  which 
die  progrefs  of  his  impofture  was  attended,  remind 
us  of  the  character  which  the  Roman  poet  has  given 
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of  Crnfar.  Nothing  furely  can  be  more  defcriptive 
of  the  Arabian  conquerer  than  the  following  lines  : 
Acer  et  indomitus,  quo  ipes,  quoque  ira  vocaffet, 

Ferre  manum,  &  nunquam  temerando.  parcere 
“  ferro  : 

a  Succeflus  urgere  fuos-r— - — 

-  u  Impellens,  quicquid  fibi  fumma  petenti 

“  Obftaret  ;  gaudenfq  ;  viam  fecilfe  ruina.” 

Lucan,  lib.  i.  1.  146. 
P.  108.  1.  16.  Precluded  from  the  perufcil  of  books 
and  the  ufe  of  writing]  In  the  xxixth  chapter  of  the 
Koran,  Mahomet  introduces  God  as  thus  addrefiing 
him  :  u  I  hou  couldelt  not  read  any  book  before 
this  ;  neither  couldeft  thou  write  it  with  thy  right 
hand  :  for  then  had  the  gainfayers  juitly  doubted 
of  the  divine  original  thereof.”  Hence  his  follow¬ 
ers,  inftead  of  being  afhamed  of  this  pretended  igno¬ 
rance  or  their  mafter,  affect  to  glory  in  it,  as.  affording 
a.  decifive  proof  of  his  divine  miffion,  and  frequently 
call  him  (as  indeed  he  ftiles  himfelf  in  the  Koran) 
the  illiterate  prophet.” 

Ibid.  1.  35.  He  not  o?ily  expreffed  a  defire  to  exercife , 
hut  a  Anally  pradifed  that  very  a,rt^  &c.J  66  Narrabat 
Anas  ex  Al-Barao  inquiens  :  “  Menfe  Dhu* l-Kah ada 
(anni  Hegira  fexti),  Apoftolus  Dei  Vifitationem  fa- 
cram  indixerat  :  Sed  Meccenfes  nol  uerunt  ei  faculta- 
±em  concedere  Meccam  intrandi.  Poftmodum  verb 
(pace  inita),  ftipuiatus  eft  cum  illis  fe  per  tres  dies 
tanturn  Mecca  (ad  Vifitationem  complendain)  mora- 
turum.  Ubi  autem  ad  fcribendum  Diploma  accef- 
ferunt,  fcripfere  (Mohammedis  Scribse)  :  Ha  funi 
conditiones ,  quas  nobifcum  ftipuiatus  eft  Mohammed 
Apostolus  Dei.  Ibi  (. Meccenfes )  dixerunt :  Hujifmodi 
■nequaquatn  ratum  habebimus  :  Nos  enim  ( valumus  feri - 
hi)  :  Mohammed  Abdo’llahi f  liras.  Tunc  ad  Alim 
dixit :  Delete  ifud ,  Apostolus  Dei.  At  ille,  Minime 
verb ,  in  quit,  Per  Hewn  !  Non  Delebo  to  in  aternunu 

Mox 
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Mox  Apoftolus  Dei  Chirographum  aecepit,  et  quam- 
vis  prorfus  fcribendi  imperitus  effet,  fcripfit :  Hafunt 
cpnditiones ,  quas  Jlipidatur  Mohammed  Abdo  llahi 
fiiius :  Non  ingredietur  Maccam  armatus ,  nifi  tantum 
cinttus  gladio,  eoque  in  vagina  recondito  p  Neminem  ex 
ejus  civibus  fecum  inde  exire  compellet ,  ft  jie  civis  in  ca 
remanere  voluerit ,  &c.”  Al-Bochari. 

“  Cum  autern  invalefceret  segritudo  ejus,  dixit, 
Jfferte  tnihi  atrcimentum  et  chcirtam ,  ut  f crib  am  vobh r 
Librum ,  gwo  obitum  meum  non  erretis  in  aternum  ” 

Abu’l  Feda,  p.  136. 

The  Mahometans  indeed  have  recourfe  to  a  mira¬ 
cle  to.  account  for  the  former  of  thefe  instances,  and 
afcribe  the  latter  to  a  delirium  under  which  the 
prophet  laboured,  from  the  violence  of  his  dileufe. 
It  is,  however,  far  more  probable  to  iuppoie,  that  in 
thefe  trying  fituations  the  impoftor  tor  a  while  forgot 
the  ignorance  which  he  had  affirmed*  and  difcpvered 
his  real  character. 

P.  1 1 2.  1.  25.  Contributes  a  new,  a  Jinking ,  and  pecul¬ 
iar,  fpccies  of  evidence  for  the  truth  of  his  religion ]  In  the 
form  of  didadtic  precept  in  which  the  Koran  is  writ¬ 
ten,  and  under  that  authority  of  a  matter  which  its 
author  affumes,  it  was  not  difficult  for  him  to  impofe 
upon  the  fimple  and  unfufpe£ting  minds  of  followers, 
who  were  interelted  in  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  and  to 
whom  the  idea  of  his  divine  commiffion  was  welcome, 
as  affording  the  fpirit  and  fupport  of  their  party  :  nor 
is  there  a  neceffity  for  recurring  to  any  other,  caule 
for  the  admiration  in  which  this  compofitipn  is  {till 
held,  than  that  principle  of  attachment  with  which  all 
men  are  difpofed  to  regard  the  earlieft  productions 
of  their  country. 

But  different  is  the  manner  in  which  the  do&ines 
of  Ghriftianity  are  communicated  to  us,  and  devoid 
of  the  advantages  of  which  Mahomet  availed  himfelf, 
is  the  fimple.  and  hiftorical  form,  under  which  the  Bh 
•  '  T  4  ographers 
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ographers  of  Jefus  Chrift  reprefent  him.  Uninvefted 
with  the  imponng  character  of  mailer,  unadorned 
with  the  fplendour  of  coiiqueft,  his  hiftorians  bring 
him  forward  to  our  view,  only  as  the  apparent  broth¬ 
er  and  equal  of  human  kind.'  It  is  to  the  innocence 
and  fimplicity  of  his  life,  more  perhaps  than  to  the 
powers  with  which  he  was  in  veiled,  that  they  call  the 
attention  of  men;  and  while  thus  artlefsly,  in  the 
common  fcenes  and  amidll  the  humble  duties  of  life., 
they  difplay  the  character  of  their  mailer,  they  leave 
the  truth  ol  his  pretentions  to  be  fupported  in  every 
iu tore  age,  as  it  was  left  in  the  age  which  was  diftin- 
guilhed  by  his  appearance,  by  the  unprejudiced  rea- 
ioning  and  inference  of  mankind.  ' 

In  this  mode  of  compofition  no  arts  are  employed 
to  excite  allonifhment,  or  to  impofe  upom  credulitv. 
The  conduct  of  the  man  is  united  with  the  preten¬ 
fions  of  the  teacher.  The  life  of  him  who  affumed 
to  himfelf  the  title  of  the  Saviour  of  the  urorld,  is  re¬ 
lated  with  the  fame  fimplicity  as  that  of  the  lowed  of 
our  kind  ;  and  no  other  admiration  is  claimed  from 
its  narration,  than  what  is  due  to  the  ftricteft  form  of 
liiltorical  truth.  <  . 

That  the  manner ,  therefore,  in  which  the  gofpels 
are  w'ritten,  is  not  elteemed  as  grand  and  unequivo¬ 
cal  a  teftimony  of  the  truth  of  Chriftianity,  as  that  of 
the  Koran  is  by  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  can  only 
be  afcribed  to  that  fplendour  of  evidence,  in  which 
this  comparatively  meaner  one  is  loft  ;  being  too  dif- 
tant  and  refined  to  affect  the  generality  of  mankind.- 

P.  127.  1.  7.  cIo  exemplify  thefe  extraordinary  qitali- 
ties  and  ‘virtues  in  the  actions  of  that  life,  &c.l  A  more 
regular  and  minute  difcuffion  of  Chrilt’s  life  and  ac¬ 
tions  does  not  fall  within  the  defign  of  thefe  Sermons. 
Bilhop  Newcome  has  indeed  exhaufted  the  fubjecl, 
in  a  work  which  does  equal  honour  to  the  piety,  tafle’ 
and  learning  of  its  excellent  author.  See  Obferva- 

‘  tions 
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ijon $  on  our  Lord's  Conduct  as  a  Divine  InflruElor ,  and 
on  the  Excellence  of  his  Moral  Character. 

P.  142.  1.  26.  And  more  particularly  by  Chrift  m 
the  Gofpel~\  And  when  Jefus  the  fon  of  Mary  laid, 

O  Children  of  Ifrael,  verily  1  am  the  apoflle  of 
God  fent  unto  you,  confirming  the  law  which  was 
delivered  before  me,  and  bringing  good  tidings  of 
an  apoflle  who  fhall  come  after  me,  and  whole  name 
(hall  be  *  Ahmed.’5  Kor.  chap.  lx;. 

A  fimilar  prediction  is  impioufly  aferibed  to  Chrift 
in  the  fpurious  Gofpel  which  bears  the  name  of  St. 
Barnabas  ;  a  work  which  (as  I  have  already  obferv- 
edf)  probably  was  originally  forged  by  heretical 
Chriftians,  and  has  fince  been  interpolated  to  lup- 
port  the  pretenfions  of  Mahomet.  The  Arabic  orig¬ 
inal  ft  ill  exifts  in  the  Eaft+  ;  and  tranflations  both 
into  the  Italian  and  Spanifh  languages  are  preferved 
in  Europe.  By  the  obliging  communication  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Mqnkhouse  of  Queen’s  College,  who  has 
in  his  poffeflion  an  ancient  MS.  containing  the  whole 
Spanifh  verfion,  and  alfo  a  translation  of  a  confider- 
able  part  of  the  work  into  literal  Englifh,  I  am  ena¬ 
bled  to  give  my  readers  fome  fpecimens  of  this  auda¬ 
cious  forgery,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  gof¬ 
pel  hiftory  has  been  here  corrupted,  fo  as  to  accom¬ 
modate  ft  to  the  interefts  and  affertions  of  the  Koran. 

Chap.  96. 

“  And  when  Jefus  had  ended  his  prayer,  the  High 
Prieft  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Stay,  jefus ;  we  want 
fo  know  who  thou  art,  for  the  quiet  of  our  people. 
He  anfwered,  I  am  Jefus  of  Nazareth,  born  of  Mary, 
of  the  flock  of  David,  a  mortal  man,  and  fear  God, 

and 

*  Ahmed  is  derived  from  the  fame  root,  and  llgnines  the  fame  as  Moham¬ 
med,  or  Mahomet .  •• 

f  Sermon  viii.  p.  184. 

t  See  Sale  s  Prelim.  Difcour.  p.  74, 
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and  feek  his  honour  and  glory.  The  High  Pried: 
faid,  It  is  written  in  the  book  of  Mofes,  that  God 
is  to  fend  the  Meffias,  who  will  come  and  declare  the 
truth,  and  bring  mercy  with  him  ;  and  therefore  we 
defire  thee  to  tell  us,  if  thou  art  the  Meffias  whom 
we  expect  ?  Jefus  faid,  It  is  true  that  God  has  fo 
promiled,  but  I  am  not  he  :  for  he  was  created  be- 
tore  me.  The  High  Pried  faid,  By  thy  words  and 
figns  we  know  that  thou  art  a  prophet  and  a  faint  of 
God.;  and  therefore  I  intreat  thee  in  his  name  and 
joi  hisfake,  that  thou  tcii  us  how  the  Meilias  will  come. 
Jefus  anfwered,  As  God  liveth,  I  am  not  that  Meffias 
which  the  tribes  of  the  earth  wait  for,  as  God  prom- 
ifed  by  our  father  Abraham,  faying.  In  thy  family  I 
will  biefs  all  tribes.  But  when  God  IhaU  take  me 
out  of  the  world,  Satan  will  again  promote  this  curl¬ 
ed  fedition,  making  the  wicked  believe  that  I  am  the 
Son  of  God.  My  words  and  doftrines  will  be  corrupt¬ 
ed,  infomuch  that  fcarce  thirty  faithful  fhail  be  found. 
rl  hen  will  God  have  mercy  on  his  people,  and  will 
fend  his  meffenger  into  the  world,  by  whom  he  hath 
created  all  things :  and  he  will  come  from  the  fouth 
with  power,  and  will  deftroy  idolaters,  and  takeaway 
from  Satan  the  empire  that  he  has  over  men,  and  will 
bring  the  mercy  of  God  and  falvation  to  thofe  that 
fhail  believe  him.  Bleffed  are  thofe  that  ffiail  believe 
him. 

Chap.  97. 

‘c  I  that  am  unworthy  to  loofe  his  llioes,  have  had 
tire  favour  to  fee  him.  ”  The  Prefident,  High  Pried, 
and  Herod  faid,  Difturb  not  thvfelf,  jefus  the  faint  of 
God,  for  in  our  time  there  will  be  no  more  fedition  : 
for  we  will  write  to  the  holy  fenate  of  Rome,  that  by 
an  imperial  decree  none  may  call  thee  God.  Jefus 
faid,  I  am  not  comforted  with  this ;  for  from  whence 
ye  hope  for  light,  darknefs  will  come.  But  my  con- 
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folation  is  in  the  coming  of  the  Meffenger  of  God* 
who  will  deftroy  all  falfe  opinions  concerning  me  ; 
and  his  law  fliall  run  through  the  whole  world  ;  for 
fo  God  promifed  our  father  Abraham.  And  above 
all,  my  comfort  is,  that  his  faith  fliall  have  no  end, 
but  fliall  be  inviolable,  and  preferred  by  God.  i  he 
High  Priefl  faid,  Will  any  more  prophets  appear  af¬ 
ter  the  coining  of  the  Meflias  ?  Jelus  anfwered,  ihere 
will  come  no  more  true  prophets  lent  by  God  :  but 
there  will  come  many  falfe  prophets,  for  which  I 
grieve  ;  becaufe  they  will  be  Itirred  up  by  Satan,  by 
the  juft  judgment  of  God,  and  they  will  fhelter  them- 
felves  with  my  gofpel.  Herod  faid,  How  is  it  the  juft 
judgment  of  God,  that  fuch  wicked  men  ftiould 
come  ?  Jefus  faid,  It  is  juft,  that  he  that  believes  not 
the  truth  to  his  falvation  fhould  believe  a  lie  to  his 
condemnation  ;  for  the  world  defpifeth  the  good  and 
believeth  the  bad,  as  is  feen  in  the  time  of  Micheas 
and  Jeremias  :  for  every  one  loveth  his  like.  The 
High  Prieft  faid,  What  will  the  Meflias  be.  called, 
and  how  fliall  his  coming  and  manner  of  life  be 
known  ?  Jefus  anfwered,  The  name  of  the  meffenger 
of  God  is  admirable  for  God  himfelf  gave  it 
him  after  he  had  created  his  foul  and  placed  it  in  ce- 
leftial  brightnefs.  God  faid,  Obferve  Mohammed  ; 
for  I  will  for  thy  fake  create  paradile  and  the  world 
with  a  great  number  of  creatures,  of  which  I  make 
thee  a  prefent :  fo  that  whofoever  fliall  blefs  thee  fliall 
be  bleffed,  and  whofoever  fliall  curfe  thee  fliall  be 
curfed.  Arid  when  I  fliall  fend  thee  into  the  world,  I 
will  fend  thee  for  my  meffenger  of  falvation,  and  thy 
words  fliall  be  true  ;  fo.  that  heaven  and  earth  fliall 
fail,  but  they  fliall  never  fail  in  thy  law.  Moham¬ 
med  is  his  bleffed  name.  Then  the  multitude  lift  up 
their  voices  and  faid.  Send  us,  Q  our  God,  thy  met 

fenger  ; 

*  This  is  an  allufion  to  the  name  of  Mohammed,  which  a  participle 
pafhve  from  the  Arabic  verb  bumacLi^  to  prajjc,  to  commend. 
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fenger  ;  come  prefently,  O  Mohammed,  for  the  fal- 
vation  of  the  world. 

P.  134.  L28.  By  the advocates-  of  Mahometanifm  the 
Koran  has  been  always  held forth  as  the  great  eft  of  Mira¬ 
cles. Audor  Celebris  AbuMohammedMoftaphaEb- 
nalfaib  |iafan,  cognomine  Gennabi,  afferit  Alcoranum 
contmerefexagint#  millia  miracula.  Ahmed  filius  Ab- 
do  1  Halim,  in  fua  apologia  affirmat  Alcoranum  cjfe  ma— 
jus  miraculum ,  qmmfufcitatiqnem  mortuorum  :  et  excellen - 
ter  continere  onines  alios  facros  libras  ;  ct  complecli  omnia 
tempora ,  prater  it  a,  prafmiia ,  et  futura.  Algazel  in 
profeflione  fidei  Mahometicse  profitetur,  Alcoranum 
effe  aternum ,  fubftftentem  effmid  Dei  ”  Maracci  de 
Alcorano,  p.  43,  44.  ^  " 

P.  136.  1.  4.  In  the  language  of  Arabia  alfo~]  Of  the 
language  of  Arabia,  in  the  time  of  Mahomet,  there 
were  ieveral  diftinct  dialects.  The  grand  diftinctiom 
however,  was  that  which  fubfifted  between  the  Ian- 
guage  of  the  tribes  of  Hamyar  and  Koreifh.  That  of 
Harnyar  is  faid  to  have  been  the  mo  ft  ancient,  and  to 
have  approached  neareft  in  its  genius  and  fignifica- 
tion  to  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac.  The  dialed!;  of  Kxn 
reifli  was,  however,  univerfally  efteemed  the  moft 
elegant,  and  in  oppofition  to  the  other  was  called  the 
pure  Arabic .  The  fuperior  degree  of  refinement 
which  the  tribe  of  Koreifn  had  introduced  into 
their  language,  arofe  from  various  caufes ;  from  their 
diftinguifhed  rank  as  guardians  of  the  temple  of  Mec¬ 
ca  ;  from  their  fituation,  almoft  in  the  centre  of  Ara¬ 
bia,  which  precluded  them  from  fuch  an  intercourfe 
with  foreigners  as  might  have  corrupted  their  lan¬ 
guage  ;  and  above  all,  from  the  continual  refort  of 
the  feveral  tribes  to  Mecca,  which  gave  them  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  feledting  from  their  difcourfe  and  com- 
pofitions  fuch  words  and  expreffions  as  they  deemed; 
moft  elegant,  and  thus  gradually  of  transfufmg  the 
various  beauties  of  the  whole  language  into  their  own 

dialed:. 
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dialed.  In  this  dialed  the  Koran  is  written  ;  and  of 
this  purity  and  perfpicuity  of  his  language  Mahomet 
frequently  boafls.  See  Pocock’s  Specim.  p.  150, 
1 5 1 ,  152.  Koran,  p.  223. 


P.  143.  1.  9.  There  is  indeed  no  evidence  of  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  any  compofitions ,  &c.]  The  high  venera¬ 


tion  with  which  the  fcriptures  have  been  refpected, 
and  that  fufpicious  jealoufy  with  which  they  have 
been  guarded  both  by  Jews  and  Chriftians  of  every 
fed,  even  from  the  earlieft  ages,  afford  a  ftrong  ar¬ 
gument  againft  the  charge  of  corruption.  The  Jews 
in  particular,  are  faid  to  have  carried  this  regard  even 
to  the  excefs  of  fuperflition.  Their  laborious  zeal 
has  prompted  fo'me  among  them  to  number  the  chap¬ 
ters,  the  fentences,  and  even  the  words  contained  in. 
their  fcriptures  ;  and  they  have  further  remarked, 
howoften,and  in  whatform,eachwordoccurs  through¬ 
out  the  whole.  Their  accuracy  and  caution  in  trans¬ 
cribing  their  facred  volumes  we  re,  if  poffible,  (till 
greater.  One  of  their  Rabbins*  has  enumerated  no 
ieis  than  twenty  precepts  concerning  this  matter,  the 
if  ri  die  ft  and  moft  cautious  which  fupefftitious  zeal, 
could  didate.  Their  fcriptures  were  not  confined 
lo  the  hands  of  a  few  interefted  individuals,  their 
priefts,  or  their  rulers  ;  but  were  difperfed  at  large 
throughout  the  whole  body  of  the  jewiih  nation  : 
they  were  publicly  read  in  the  fynagogues  every  fab- 
bath,  where  tney  were  likewife  depofited  under  the 
immediate  fandion  of  public  authority,  and  preferved 
with  an  awful  veneration,  which  in  the  prefent  age 
will,  perhaps,  with  difficulty  be  conceived  or  credit¬ 
ed.  Every,  even  the  moft  accidental,  mark  of  dif- 
refped  was  deemed  a  crime,  which  nothing  lefs  than 
rigorous  mortification  could  expiate. 
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the  f acred  text ]  Trifling  variations  are  by  no  mektlS 
fufficient  to  deprive  any  writings  of  their  claim  to  the 
character  oi  purity.  If  this  fhould  be  admitted,  the 
authenticity  of  every  compofition  which  has  paffed 
through  the  hands  of  tranfcribers,  and  tranflators,  is 
at  once  deftroyed  ;  for,  fince  all  are  unavoidably 
fubjeCt  to  fuch  erros,  all  muff  of  courfe  be  involved 
in  one  common  cenfure.  It  may  be  further  obferved, 
that,  on  this  ground,  ftrong  objections  might  be  made 
to  the  Koran  itfelf,  as  well  as  to  our  Scriptures.  That 
too  has  its  various  readings,  in  the  accurate  collection 
of  which  the  laborious  induftry  of  Mahometan  com¬ 
mentators  has  ^  been  frequently  employed.  Dif¬ 
ferent  copies  differ  materially  in  the  titles  of  the 
chapters,  the  number  of  verfes,  the  diftinCtion  of  pe¬ 
riods,  and  other  particulars  which  ftrongly  affeCt  the 
fenfe. 

The  Koran  of  the  Perfians  and  the  Shiites  differs 
in  many  places  from  that  of  the  Turks  and  Sonnites^ 
even  in  effential  points.  Yet  that  any  argument  can 
be  drawn  from  hence  againfl  the  purity  and  integrity 
of  their  fcriptures,  the  followers  of  Mahomet  abfo- 
lutely  and  univerfally  deny, 

P.  144.  1.  12.  That  no  fuch  corruption  as  he  pre¬ 
tended^  has  ever  happened  to  our  fcriptures. ]  Whilft  we 
defend  the  integrity  of  our  fcriptures  againfl  the  ab- 
furd  and  futile  objections  of  Mahomet  and  his  delud¬ 
ed  followers,  We  fhould  be  careful  left  by  our  own  in¬ 
judicious  conduCt  we  give  occafion  to  a  fimilar  charge. 
A  ferious  and  thinking  man  cannot  but  be  alarmed 
at  that  unbounded  licenfe  of  conjecture,  and  that  ex¬ 
travagant  rage  for  correction  and  alteration  of  the 
facred  text,  which  has  been  too  often  indulged  by 
pious,  though  injudicious  commentators.  That  the 
text  of  every  edition  which  we  poflefs,  {lands  fre¬ 
quently  in  need  of  emendation,  cannot  perhaps  be 
denied.  But  the  proper  mode  of  emendation  feerns 
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to  be,  not  by  fanciful  fpeculation  and  conjecture,  but 
by  faffs  ;  by  a  comparifon  of  ancient  MSS.  and  an¬ 
cient  yerfions.  Much  too  is  to  be  affefted  towards 
the  illuftration  of  obfcure  and  difficult  paffages  of 
fcripture,  by  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  cognate 
languages,  and  by  an  attention  to  the  manners  and 
cuftoms  of  ealtern  nations. 


P.  157.  Further  Observations  on  Miracles* 


In  judging  of  Miracles  there  are  certain  criteria, 
peculiar  to  the  fubjeft,  fufficient  to  conduct  our  in¬ 
quiries,  and  warrant  our  determination.  Affuredly 
they  do  not  appeal  to  our  ignorance  ;  for  they  pre- 
fuppofe,  not  only  the  exigence  of  a  general  order  of 
things,  but  our  aCtual  knowledge  of  the  appearance 
that  order  exhibits,  and  of  the  fecondary  material 
caufes  from  which  it  in  mo!i  cafes  proceeds.  If  a 
miraculous  event  were  effected  by  the  immediate 
hand  of  God,  and  yet  bore  no  mark  of  diftin&ion 
from  the  ordinary  effects  of  its  agency,  it  would  im- 
prefs  no  conviction,  and  probably  awaken  no  atten¬ 
tion. 


Our  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things, 
though  limited,  is  real  ;  and  therefore  it  is  eflential 
to  a  Miracle,  both  that  it  differ  from  that  courfe,  and 
be  accompanied  with  peculiar  and  unequivocal  firms 
of  fuch  difference. 

But  as  the  term  Nature  is  frequently  ufed,  and 
fometimes  abufed,  in  the  controverfy  upon  this  fub- 
jecf,  I  beg  leave  to  ftate,  in  a  few  words,  my  own 
ideas.  The  courfe  of  nature  is,  we  are  told,  fixed 
and  unalterable  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  confident 
with  the  immutability  of  God,  to  perform  Miracles. 
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Rut,  furely,  they  who  reafon  in  this  manner  bey  the 
point  in  queftion.  We  have  no  right  to  affuine”  that 
the  Deity  has  ordained  fuch  general  laws  as  will  ex- 
elude  his  interpolation,  and  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  he 
'  '  .  interfere,  \yhere  any  important  end 

could  be  anfwered.  This  interpofitlon,  though  it 
controls,  in  particular  caies,  the  energy,  does  not 
diminifh  the  utility,  of  thofe  laws.  It  leaves  them  to 
fulfil  their  own  proper  purpofes,  jjjfcd  only  effects  a 
diftinCt  purpofe  for  which  they  were  not  calculated. 

Let  us,  however,  alk  what  is  meant  by  this  {labil¬ 
ity  in  the  order  of  nature  ?  Gravitation  is  known  by 
experience,  and  a£ts  according  to  rules  which  repeat¬ 
ed  obfervation  has  enabled  us  to  afeertain  :  Yet  mag- 
netifm,  of  which  the  rules  are  doubtlefs  equally  fixed,; 
though  more  imperfectly  known,  fufpends  the  force 
of  graviation.  Is  nature  then  uncertain  in  her  ope¬ 
rations  ?  or  fhould  we  not  rather  fay,  that  in  different 
circumftances  her  agency  is  different  ?  Have  not 
both  their  proper  fphere  of  action  ?  and  does  it  betray 
any  credulity  in  admitting  the  evidence  of  thofe  who 
have  marked  their  oppofite  effeCts  ?  In  certain  cir- 
fcumftances  we  may  have  ftrong  reafon  to  expeCt, 
that  the  one  would  a£t  rather  than  the  other.  But 
by  a  competent  witnefs  of  the  faCt  we  ffiould  foon  be 
perfuaded  to  believe,  that  a  Phenomenon,  however 
extraordinary  in  itfelf,  and  however  different  front 
our  preconceived  opinions,  really  exifted.  If  the 
courfe  of  Nature  implies  the  general  laws  of  matter 
and  motion,  into  which  the  moft  oppofite  phenome¬ 
na  may  be  refolved,  it  is  certain  that  \te  do  not  yet 
know  them  in  their  full  extent  ;  and  therefore  that 
events  which  are  related  by  judicious  and  difintereft- 
ed  perfons,  and  at  the  fame  time  imply  no  grofs  con¬ 
tradiction,  are  pofiible  in  themfclves,  and  capable  of 
a  certain  degree  of  proof 
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If  the  courfe  of  Nature  implies  the  whole  order  of 
events  which  God  has  ordained  for  the  government 
ct  the  world,  it  includes  both  his  ordinary  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  aifpenfations  ;  and  among  them  Miracles 
may  have  their  place,  as  a  part  of  the  univerfal  plan- 
It  is,  indeed,  confident  with  found  philofophy,  and 
not  inconfiftent  with  pure  religion,  to  acknowledge 
that  they  were  difpofed  by  the  Supreme  Being  at  the 
larne  time  with  the  more  ordinary  effects  of  his  pow¬ 
er  ;  that  their  caufes  and  occafions  were  arranged 
with  the  fame  regularity  ;  and  that  in  reference  chief¬ 
ly  to  their  concomitant  circuinftaiices  of  perfons, 
mid  times,  to  the  fpecific  ends  for  which  they  were 
employed,  and  to  our  idea  of  the  immediate  neceflitv 
thcxe  is  for  a  cuvine  agent,  Miracles  differ  from  com¬ 
mon  events,  in  which  the  hand  of  God  acts  as  effica- 
cio Lilly,  til o ugh  lefs  vilihly.  On  this  confideration  of 
the  fubjecl.  Miracles,  inftead  of  contradi&ing  Nature-, 
icrni  a  pait  oi  it  :  and  all  I  object  to  is,  that  what 
bur  limited  reafon  an  d  (canty  experience  may  com¬ 
prehend,  fhould  be  reprefented  as  a  full  and  exact 
view  of  the  poffihle  or  adual  varieties  which  exift  in 
the  work  of  God. 

Are  we  then  alked,  whether  Miracles  be  credi¬ 
ble  ?  we  reply,  that,  abltractedly  eonfidered,  they 
are  not  totally  incredible  ;  that  they  arc  capable  of 
indirect  proof  from  analogy,  and  of  direft  from  tef- 
riniony  j  that,  in  tire  common  and  clailv  courfe  of 
worldly  affairs,  the  improbability  of  events,  which, 
antecedently  to  ail  teftimony,  was  very  great,  is  over- 
and  defn  oyed  Ly  the  authority  ol  competent 
and  honeft  witneffes  ;  that  the  Chriftian  Miracles 
onjecls  oi  real  and  proper  experience  to  thole 
who  law  them  ;  anct  that  whatfoever  the  fenfes  of 
mankind  can  perceive,  their  report  may  Mandate. 

ohould  it  be  alked,  whether  Miracles  were  neces¬ 
sary  ?  and,  whether  the  end  propofed  to  be  effected 
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by  them  could  warrant  fo  immediate  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  an  interference  of  the  Almighty,  as  fuch  extra¬ 
ordinary  operations  fuppofe  ?  to  this  we  might  an- 
fwer,  that,  if  the  fa£t  be  eftablifhed,  all  reafonings  a 
priori  concerning  their  neceffity  muff  be  frivolous, 
and  may  be  falfe.  We  are  not  capable  cf  deciding 
on  a  queftion,  which,  however  firnple  in  appearance, 
is  yet  too  complex  in  its  parts  and  too  extenfive  in 
its  objedt,  to  be  fully  comprehended  by  the  human 
underftanding.  W e  know  not  what  event  is  necef- 
fary,  or  what  means  are  requifite  to  eifeft  it.  Events 
apparently  infigniricant  are  frequently  combined  with 
others  of  the  greateft  magnitude  and  importance,  and 
indeed  fo  combined  as  to  be  infeparable  from  them ; 
nay,  to  have  been  the  conditional  caufes  without 
which  they  could  not  be  produced,  and  even  the  ef¬ 
ficient  caufes  which  actually  produced  them. 

Whether  God  could,  or  could  not,  have  effected 
all  the  ends  defigned  to  be  promoted  by  the  gofpel, 
without  deviating  from  the  common  courfe  of  his 
providence,  and  interfering  with  its  general  laws,  is 
a  fpeculation  that  a  modeft  inquirer  would  carefully 
avoid ;  for  it  carries  on  the  very  face  of  it  a  degree 
of  prefumption  totally  unbecoming  the  date  of  a  mor¬ 
tal  being.  Infinitely  fafer  is  it  for  us  to  acquiefce  in 
what  the  Almighty  has  done,  than  to  emb  ar  rafs  our 
minds  with  fpeculations  about  what  he  might  have 
done.  Inquiries  of  this  kind  are  generally  inconclu- 
five,  and  always  ufelefs.  They  reft  on  no  folid  prin¬ 
ciples,  are  conducted  by  no  fixed  rules,  and  lead  to 
no  clear  conviction.  They  begin  from  curiofity  or 
vanity  ;  they  are  profecuted  amicKt  ignorance  and 
error  ;  and  they  frequently  terminate  in  impious  pre¬ 
fumption  or  univerfal  fcepticifm. 

Ele  that  arraigns  the  neceflity  of  an  extraordinary 

providence,  may  in  the  end  queftion  even  the  exifl- 

ence  of  an  ordinary  one  :  for,  when  the  genius  cf 
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tvild  and  undiftinguifhing  inquiry  is  once  let  loofe  on 
ground  where  there  are  no  direct  paths,  and  no  fet¬ 
tled  limits,  who  can  tell  whither  the  extravagant 
and  impetuous  fpirit  may  be  carried  ? 

God  is  the  bell,  and  indeed  the  only  judge  how 
far  Miracles  are  proper  to  promote  any  particular  de- 
hgn  of  his  providence  ;  and  how  far  that  defign. 
would  have  been  left  unaccomplished,  if  common 
and  ordinary  methods  only  had  been  purfued-  So, 
from  the  abfence  of  Miracles  we  may  conclude,  in 
any  fuppofed  cafe,  that  they  were  not  neeeffary  ~ 
from  their  exiltence,  fupported  by  fair  teftimony,. 
in  any  given  cafe,  wre  may  infer  with  confidence  that 


they  are  proper. 

Now  we  are  not  only  capable  of  oppofing  one  con- 
jedure  to  another,  and  of  confronting  an  objedion 
founded  on  metaphysical  fpeculations  by  an  anfwer 
of  the  fame  kind  ;  but  we  my  proceed  on  grounds 
yet  more  folid  and  fatisfadory.  A  view  of  the  hate 
of  the  world  in  general,  and  of  the  Jewifh  nation  in 
particular,  and  an  examination  of  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  will  point  out 
very  clearly  the  great  expediency  of  a  miraculous  in¬ 
terpolation  :  and  when  we  refled  on  the  gracious 
and  important  ends  that  were  to  be  effeded  by  it,  we 
1  h all  be  convinced  that  it  was  not  an  idle  and  ufelefs 
difplay  of  divine  power  ;  but  that,  while  the  means 
effected  and  confirmed  the  end,  the  end  fully  juftified 
and  illuftrated  the  means. 

If  we  reflect  on  the  almofl  irrefiflible  force  of  prej¬ 
udice,  and  the  ftrong  opposition  it  univerfally  made 
to  the  eftablifhment  of  a  new  religion  on  the  demoli¬ 
tion  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  authority  had 
made  facred,  and  cuftom  had  familiarized  ;  if  we  re¬ 
fled  on  the  extent  and  importance,  as  well  as  the  An¬ 
gularity,  of  the  Chriftian  plan  ;  what  was  its  avowed 
purpofe  to  efied,  and  what  difficulties  it  was  liecefla- 
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riiy  called  to  druggie  with  before  that  purpofe  could 
be  eftefted  ;  how  ill  uch  it  was  oppoied  by  the  opin¬ 
ions  and  by  the  practice  of  the  generality  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  by  phiiofophy ;  by  fuperiiition ;  by  corrupt 
paliions,  and  oy  inveterate  habits  ;  by  pride,  and  fen- 
ixiality  ;  in  fhort,  by  every  engine  of  human  influ¬ 
ence,  whether  formed  by  craft,  or  aided  by  power  ; 
i-f  wc  ferioufiy  reflect  on  thefe  things,  and  rive  them 
their  due  force  (and  experience  (hews  us  that  we 
can  fcarcely  give  them  too  much)  we  Aral!  be  in¬ 
duced  to  admit  even  the  neceflity  of  a  miraculous 
interpoiitioiij  at  a  time  when  common  means  muff 
inevitably,  in  our  apprehenfions,  have  failed  of  fuc- 
cefs. 

The  revelation  of  the  divine  will  by  infpired  per¬ 
rons  is,  as  fuch,  miraculous  ;  and  therefore,  before 
the  adverfaries  of  the  gofpel  can  employ  with  propri¬ 
ety  their  objeftions  to  the  particular  Miracles  on 
which  its  credibility  is  refted,  they  fhould  fhew  the 
impoflibility  of  any  revelation  whatfoever.  If  they 
grant,  what  indeed  they  cannot  disprove,  the  poffible 
exigence  of  a  revelation,  it  is  abfurd  to  fay  that  the 
Deity  can  interfere  in  the  acf  of  revealing  his  will  ; 
and  cannot,  in  fupplying  evidences  for  the  reality 
of  his  interference.  In  whatfoever  age  the  revelation 
be  given,  fucceeding  ages  can  know  it  only  from 
teftimony  ;  and  if  they  admit,  on  the  report  of  their 
fellow  creatures,  that  God  had  infpired  any  being 
with  the  preternatural  knowledge  of  his  will,  why 
fhould  they  deny  that  he  had  enabled  the  fame  being 
to  heal  the  fick,  or  to  cleanfe  the  leprous  ?  And  how, 
may  it  be  afked,  fhould  the  Divine  Teacher  give  a 
more  diredt  and  confident  proof  of  his  preternatural 
commillion,  than  by  difplaying  thofe  figns  and  won¬ 
ders  which  mark  the  finger  of  God  ? 

As  then  the  fa  ft  itfelf  implies  no  impoflibility,  the 
credility  of  it  will  depend  upon  the  character  of  thofe 
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who  report  it,  and  on  the  end  which  it  profeffes  to 
purfue. 

d  hat  the  Apoftles  could  not  he  deceived,  and  that 
they  had  no  temptation  to  deceive,  has  been  repeat¬ 
edly  demonitrated  ;  audio  powerful  is  the  proof  ad¬ 
duced  in  i upper t  of  their  teflimony,  that  the  infidels 
ofthefe  later  days  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  the 
ground  on  which  their  predeccffors  flood  ;  to  dif- 
clairn  ail  inoral  evidences  arifing  from  the  character 
and  relation  of  eye  witneffds  ;  and  to  maintain,  upon- 
metaphyfical  rather  than  hiftorical  principles,  that 
Miracles  are  utteily  incapable  in  their  own  nature  of 
exi fling  in  any  circumftances,  or  of  being  fupnorted 
by  any  evidence. 

1°  illuftrate  thefe  genera!  obfervations  on  the  fub- 

jea  of  Miracles  by  an  induction  of  particular  in- 

ftances,  would  be  unneceffary.  Thofe  inftances 

have  been  nequentsy  adduced,  and  ably  enforced,  by 

feveral  eminent  writers  ;  and  never  more  fuccefsfully 

than  by  one*  whofe  long  and  well  fpent  life  has  been 

uieiul  to  the  world,  and  ornamental  to  the  learned 

body  to  which  he  belongs  ;  whofe  erudition  derives 

irefh  luftre  from  his  virtues  ;  and  whofe  character  is 

equally  venerable  as  a  defender  of  the  Chriftian  faith. 

and  as  a  pattern  of  Chriftian  meeknefs  and  bsnevo- 
lence. 


l7}'  Ir*  When  the  caliph  Omar,  the .contempo- 
C°mpanim  °f  Mahomet, .  was  foliated  to /pare 
the  cslstsrated  ikvary  of  Alexandria ,  he  replied  to  this  ef- 

'\  bharag  liift.  Dynaft.  p.  180.  Iiar- 
ns^  1  nnological  Inquiries,  p.  251.  Modern  Univ. 
Hilt.  vol.  1.  p.  498. 

P.  176.  I.4.  Mahomet  foems  to  have  entertained  vc- 

ry  grojs  and  mifiaken  ideas  of  the  Chriftian  Trirrtv  1  C 
ve  trncp  rbp  Phn'fl-;™  — i:  • _ .i  J  XK 


we  trace  the  Chriftian  religion  through  the  variof 
revolutions  of  the  church,  we  lhall  obferve  two  doc 

U.3 

*  See  Dr.  Adams’s  judicious  Reply  to  Mr.  Hume. 
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trines  which,  beyond  all  the  reft,  mark  with  a  diftm- 
guifhing  luftre,  the  creed  which  juftly  deferves  the 
appellation  of  Catholic.  Explications  of  thofe  doc¬ 
trines  may  vary  ;  but  the  grand  elfentials  oi  them  feern 
to  be  interwoven  with  the  original  texture  of  Clinic¬ 
ian  faith,  I  mep  the  dodtrines  of  the  divinity  and 
atonement  of  Chrift  ;  doctrines  alike  unknown  to 
the  Koran  of  Mahomet  and  the  Creed  of  Socinus. 

Yet,  notwithftanding  this  remarkable  coincidence 
of  opinion,  there  is  fcarcely  any  thing  which  the  mod¬ 
ern  Socinian  affe&s  to  regard  with  greater  abhor¬ 
rence  and  indignation,  than  the  companion  that  afifo- 
ciates  his  own  tenets  with  thofe  of  Mahomet.  To 
the  eye  of  reafon,  however,  the  fimilarity  is  clear  and 
apparent.  The  title  of  Unitarian  is  equally  boafted 
of  by  the  difciple  of  Socinus  arid  the  foilowei  oy  the 
Arabian  prophet.  Both  of  them  reject  tne  Divinity 
of  our  Lord  ;  and,  with  a  confidence  wholly  unbe¬ 
coming  a  being  whofe  faculties  aie  io  bounded  c-s 
man’s,  both  of  them  maintain  the  impoffibility  01  a 
three  fold  mode  of  fubfiftence  in  the  divine  nature, 
becaufe  the  human  intellect  is  incapable  of  forming 
any  precife  ideas  of  the  fubjedt :  as  if  nothing  could  be 
real,  in  the  efience  of  the  divinity,  which  is  not  level 
to  the  comprehension  of  man  !  i  ne  objections  of 
both  to  this  fublime  myftery  proceed  on  the  fame 
prefumptions  :  I  call  them  prefumptions,  for  tney 
merit  no  better  title.  T  he  appeal  to  reafon  w ill  not  be 
granted,  till  reafon  is  proved  to  be  infallible.  Its  objec¬ 
tions  are  brought  from  an  imperfect  faculty,  exuCu* 
ed  in  a  limited  fphefe.  But  the  dounine  1  am  now 
fpeaking  of,  as  it  was  not  of  its^  difeovery,  fo  neither 
is  it  a  fubjedt  for  its  inveftigation.  .  Reafon  has  no 
data  in  itfelf  on  which  to  proceed,  either  for  finning 
it  out  independently  of  a  divine  revelation,  or  iOi, 
lerutinizing  it  when  it  is  revealeu. 
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Metaphyfical  arguments  and  reafonings  a  priori 
muft  at  bed  be  precarious  and  unladtisfadtory.  Be¬ 
ings  formed  as  we  are  muft  derive  conviction  from 
another  quarter.  We  can  only  reafon  from  what 
we  know  :  and  where  we  have  no  grounds  in  that 
fpecies  of  evidence  which  falls  within  the  fphere  of 
human  obfervation,  we  muft  reft  fatisfied  with  our 
ignorance.  But  if  a  revelation  is  given  to  fupply  the 
defeats  of  natural  knowledge,  and  unfold  fuch  doc¬ 
trines  as  reafon  could  have  formed  no  conception  of ; 
inftead  of  cavilling  at  their  myfterioufnefs,  we  ought 
filently  and  gratefully  to  acquiefce  in  their  truth. 

But  the  Socinian  and  the  Mahometan  objedt  to  our 
dodtrine  its  inconfiftency  with  human  reafon.  The 
objedtion  fuppofes  that  man  is  poflefled  of  a  larger 
comprehenfion  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  mortality  ; 
and  that  what  he  cannot  underftand,  cannot  be 
true. 

We  appeal  to  the  fcriptures.  But  the  Mahome¬ 
tans  and  Socinians  have  both  difcovered  the  fame 
methods  of  interpretation  ;  and  either  by  falfe  globes 
pervert  their  plain  and  obvious  meaning  ;  or,  wrhen 
the  teftimony  is  fe  diredt  and  explicit  that  no  forced 
conftrudfion  can  evade  it,  they  have  recourfe  to  the 
laft  artifice  of  abortive  zeal,  the  cry  of  interpola¬ 
tion  ! 

If  the  Mahometan  denies,  like  the  Phantomifl  of 
more  ancient  times,  the  reality  of  the  fufferings  and 
death  of  Chrift,  as  reprefented  by  the  evangelifts  ; 
the  Socinian,  by  denying  their  efficacy,  finks  them 
to  the  level  of  common  martyrdom  :  and  though  the 
facts  themfelves  be  not  queftioned,  yet  their  defigu 
and  end  are  totally  loft  in  the  creed  of  Socinus. 

“  But  let  God  be  true,  and  every  man  a  liar.”  If 
thefe  are  the  doctrines  of  the  Gofpel,  let  us  receive 
them,  whether  Mahometans  be  converted  or  not, 
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Let  us  deliver  and  defend the  truth,  let  the  fucccL  of 
it  be  what  it  will. 

There  is  no  period  of  the  Chriftian  church  in 
which  the  Divinity  of  Chrift  was  not  admitted  as  ; 
primary  article  :  nor  can  the  enemies  of  this  doc- 
nine  point  out  the  time  when,  if  it  he  a  falfity,  it  was 
admitted  as  a  truth  :  much  lefs  can  they  account  for 
"5s.  aapiffion  into  the  feveral  fymbols  of  Chriftian 
cii tn  ni  the  very  firft  ages,  if  it  was  a  doctrine  un- 
Niiovn  to  Cmift  and  nis  Apoftles.  The  Sbcini’an 
~  fpooicfis  itagg'ers  all  fpeculation.  It  is  contrary  to 
every  maxim  of  hiftorical  evidence  ;  and,  if  purfued 
to  its  obvious  confequences,  includes  in  it  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Chixftianity,  and  renders  every  record  of 
every  age  fufpicious  and  uncertain.  It  reveries  the 
common  rules  by  which  we  judge  of  paft  events  ; 
and,  in  the  ftricteft  fenfe  of  the  expreflion,  makes  the 
firjl  lajl ,  and  the  Iqftfirji^ ;  makes  the  lefs  fuperior  to 
thw  greatci  ;  and  what  is  doubtful  and  partial,  more 
decifive  than  what  is  full,  clear,  and  certain. 

Examine  Socinianifm  by  any  rule  of  hiftory  that 
has  been  adopted  for  the  trial  of  any  faft,  or  the  de- 
termination  tnat  has  been  pafled  on  any  opinion,  and 
we  can  fcarceiy  avoid  feeing  its  utter  inconfiftency 
with  the  univerfal  creed  of  the  Chriftian  church  from 

the  eailieft  peiiod  of  its  exntence  to  the  prefent 
time. 

Is  it  then  probable  that  the  whole  church  fhould 
have  formed  a  wrong  idea,  not  only  of  a  few  circum- 
ftantial  points,  but  of  matters  of  the  higheft  confe- 
queue e,  through  every  period  in  which  we  are  capa¬ 
ble  or  tracing  the  hiftory  of  its  opinions  ?  If  Chrift 
was  nothing  more  than  a  mere  man,  how  can  it  be 
accounted  for,  that  his  divinity  fhould  be  the  ge¬ 
neral  and  current  fentiment  of  the  church  in  fo  ear¬ 
ly  a  period  as  the  prefent  enemies  of  the  do&rine  are 
obliged  to  acknowledge  it  was  ?  It  was  acknowled 
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ed  by  thoie  who  were  the  immediate  followers  of  the 
apoftles  :  and  when  heretics  who  oppofed  the  doc¬ 
trine  arofe,  they  were  anfwered  in  let  treadles  by 
tnoie  who  may  juftly  be  called  the  groat  guardians 
o|-  the  church,  and  whole  particular  bufmefs  it  was.  to 
explain,  illuftrate,  and  defend  its  doctrines.  What 
they  delivered  on  this  fubject,  they  delivered  not  as 
their  own  private  {peculations,  but  as  the  known  and 
avowed  fenfe  of  the  Catholic  church.  They  were 
only  the  inftruments  of  communicating  this  fenfe  of 
Chriftian  doctrines  to  the  world.  They  did  not  pride 
themfelves  on  the  novelties  of  invention.  They  came 
forward  with  an  eftablifhed  rule  in  their  hands  ;  and 
weie  happy  to  be  efteemed  not  the  fetters  forth  of 
jlrange  doctrines ,  but  the  plain  afferters  of  old  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  truths.  ' 

Socinianiim  makes  every  thing  doubtful.  And  no 

wonder  :  while  it  makes  fo  little  of  the  mod  exprefs 

declarations  of  (cripture,  we  need  not  be  furprifed  that 

it  fliouid  pay  fo  little  refpect  to  the  plaineft  evidence 
or  hiflory. 

Some  late  attempts  on  the  Chriftian  fyftem  have  a- 
3 armed  the  fears  of  more  modeft  and  humble  believ¬ 
ers.^  Ike  attempts,  however,  though  artfully  con¬ 
ducted,  have  defeated  their  own  end.  Ike  zeal  of 
innovation  has  ftretched  beyond  its  own  meafure  ; 
and  lober  Chriftians  have  been  rather  (hocked  by  it' 
daring  outrages,  than  daggered  in  their  faith  by  its 
fpecioufnefs  and  fophiftry. 

r  7  the  attempts  had  fucceeded,  we  Ihould  have  had 
littie  remaining  but  the  name  of  Chriftianity  :  and 
that  m  the  end  would  have  yielded  to  a  name  more 

graterul  to  thofe  who  would  rob  it  of  its  diftinemilhinu 
honours.  °  * 6 

'I  he  gradation  from  Socinianifm  to  Deifrn  is  very 

?Jld  specially  that  fpecies  of  Socinianifm 
winch  has  been  patronized  by  a  writer,  who  in  order 

to 
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to  fupport  it  has  thought  proper  to  abandon  the  in- 
fpiration  of  the  fcriptures,  and  has  made  no  fcruple 
to  call  the  apoftle  St.  Paul  an  inconclufive  reafoner.# 
On  fuch  a  footing  Socinianifm  may  poffibly  maintain 
its  ground.  But  on  fuch  a  footing  Deifm  may 
main  ain  its  ground  much  better  :  and  it  is  rather 
wonderful,  that  thofewhohave  givenupfo  much  fnould 
retain  any  thing.  For  what  is  there  in  Chriftianity, 
when  all  its  diftinguifhing  doctrines  are  taken  away, 
that  could  render  it  a  fubject  worthy  of  a  particular 
revelation  ?  Bid  the  ftupendous  Miracles  that  were 
wrought  to  introduce  and  eftablifti  it  in  the  world, 
and  the  train  of  prophecies  which  were  gradually 
difciofed  to  point  out  its  high  and  illuftrious  origin, 
find  an  end  fuitable  to  their  extraordinary  nature  ? 

Morality  and  a  future  (late,  include  the  whole  of 
Chriftianity,  according  to  the  reprefentation  of  a  So- 
cinian.  But  fuppofe  a  Deift  fhould  adopt  (as  many 
have,  and  juftly  may)  the  fame  morality,  and  the 
fame  fandtions  on  the  ground  of  natural  evidence, 
wherein  lies  the  effential  and  difcriminating  charac- 
teriftic  of  Chriftianity  ?  Where  lies  the  real  differ 
ence  between  a  believer  in  divine  revelation  and  a 
religious  theift  ? 

Socinianifm  cuts  to  the  very  root  of  all  that  is  dif- 
tinguifhing  in  the  gofpel.  It  deftroys  the  peceffity, 
and  even  the  importance,  of  a  miraculous  interpofi- 
tion,  and  gives  the  infidel  too  great  reafon  to  exclaim, 
that  all  that  was  extraordinary  was  fuperfluous  ;  and 
that  the  apparatus  was  too  expenfive  and  roo  fplem 
did  for  the  purpofes  to  which  it  was  applied. 

This  feems  to  be  an  argument  a  priori  againft  that 
fpecies  of  Chriftianity,  wdiich  fome,  under  the  pre? 
tence  of  refining  it  from  corruption,  v/ould  reduce  to 
the  level  of  natural  religion. 

P.  1 8c\ 

f  Corruptions  cf  Chriftianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  370. 
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p.  180.  1.  io.  That  romantic  fable  of  the  angel  of 
death.']  Vide  Koran,  p.  339.  1,  9-  Mill.  Differt.  de 
Mohammedifmo  ante  Moham.  p.  82.  Hyde  in  No¬ 
tts  ad  Bobov,  de  Vifit.  -ZEgrot.  p.  19.  R.  Elias,  in. 
Tifhbi.  See  alio  Buxtorf.  Synag,  Judaiic.  et  Lexic. 
Talmud. 

Ibid.  1.  14.  The  imaginary i  yet  dreaded  tribunal'] 
Vide  A1  Gazal.  apud.  Maracc.  Prodr.  ad  Refut.  Alco¬ 
ran.  part.  iii.  p.  90.  col.  1.  Mill.  Difiert.  de  Ivlohamme- 
difmo,  &c.  p.  76.  et  ejufdein  Orat.  Inaugur,  p.  14* 

Ibid.  1.  21.  The  vajl  but  ideal  balance ]  Vide  Ko¬ 
ran,  p.  2  36.  1.  10.  Mill.  Difiert.  de  Mohammedif¬ 
mo,  &c.  p.  81,  82,  83.  Sale's  Prelim.  Dif.  p.  89. 

P.  184.  1.  26.  We  are  there  told)  he.] 

The  whole  hiftory  is  thus  related  in  the  Gofpcl  of 
Barnabas  :  and  as  the  reprefentation  which  it  gives, 
though  falfe  and  abfurd,  is  yet  novel  and  curious,  I 
make  nq  apology  to  my  readers  for  quoting  it  at 
large.  • 


Chap,  eexvi. 

ci  Judas  came  near  to  the  people  with  whom  Jefus 
was  ;  and  when  he  heard  the  noife  he  entered  into 
the  houfe  where  the  diiciples  flept.  And  God  feeing 
the  fear  and  danger  of  his  fervant,  ordered  Gabriel 
and  Michael,  and  Rafael  and  Azrael  to  carry  him  out 
of  the  world.  And  they  came  in  all  hafte,  and  bare 
him  out  of  the  window  which  looks  towards  thefouth. 
And  they  placed  him  in  the  third  heaven,  where  he 
will  remain  blefling  God,  in  the  company  of  angels, 
till  near  the  end  of  the  world.’5 

Chap,  ccxvii. 

“  And  Judas  the  traitor  entered  before  the  reft  in¬ 
to  the  place  from  which  jefus  had  juft  been  taken  up. 
And  the  difciples  were  fleeping.  And  the  wonderful 
God  afted  wonderfully,  changing  Judas  into  the 

fame 


XiYl 
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lame  figure  and  fpeech  with  Jefus.  We  bell  e  vino- 

7  TlS ,  f  ’  /ai?  t0  him’  Waller,  whom  feekeft 
tnou  .  And  he  faid  to  them,  fmiling,  Ye  have  for¬ 
gotten  yourielves,  fince  ye  do  not  know  Judas  Ifcar- 

lot. 

T  7  Ar  time  the  foIdie!7  entered  ;  and,  feeino- 
judas  fo  like  m  every  refpeft  to  Jefus,  laid  hands  up¬ 
on  him,  &c.  -  ■  ?.. 


Chap,  ccxviii. 

hi  wmcb  is  related- the  pa/fion  of  judas  the  traitor. 

fclaicrs  alter  wards  took  Judas,  and  bound 
mm,  notwifhftanding  he  faid  with  truth  to  them  that 

',e  ,was  n.ot  Jc*us-  And  the  loldiers  mocked  him, 
laying,  Sir,  do  not  he  afraid  :  for  we  are  come  to 
make  thee  King  of  Ifrael  ;  and  we  have  bound  thee 
becaufe  we  know  thou  haft  refufed  the  kingdom! 
Ai;,!  Judas  Said,  Y  e  have  loft  your  fenfes.  I  came  to 
mew  you  Jefus,  that  ye  might  take  him  ;  and  ye  have 
bound  me,  wno  am  your  guide.  The  foldiers  loft 
tn.eij  PaiIe;-ce»  hearing  this  ;  and  they  began  to  go 

W3th  !*mi,  ftriking  and  buffeting  him,  till  they  reach¬ 
ed  Jerusalem,”  &c.  &c. 


Chap.  CCXIX, 

They  carried  him  to  Mount  Calvary,  where 
they  executed  criminals,  and  crucified  him,  (tripping 
him  naked  icr  the  greater  ignominy.  I  hen  he  did 
nothing  but  cry  out,  O  my  God,  why  haft  thou  for- 
faken  me,  that  I  fhould  die  unjuftly,  when  the  real 
malefaftor  hath  efcaped  ? 

I  fay  in  truth  *  that  he  was  fo  like  inperfion ,  figure , 
and  geflure  to  Jefus ,  that  as  many  as  knevo  him  believed 
firmly  that  it  was  /k%  except  Peter  :  for  which  reafon 
many  left  his  doctrine,  believing  that  it  had  been 
rahe  ;  as  he  faid  that  he  fhould  not  die  till  the  end 

of 

What  io  here  printed  in  Italics,  is  written  in  the  2VTS.  in  red  characters. 
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of  the  world.  But  thole  who  flood  firm  were  oppreffed 
with  grief,  feeing  him  die  whom  they  underltood  to  be 
Jefus  ;  not  recollefting  what  he  had  told  them.  And 
in  company  with  his  mother  they  were  prefent  at  his 
death,  weeping  continually.  And  by  means  of  Jofeph 
Abarimatheas|  they  obtained  from  the  preficlent  the 
body  of  Judas.  And  they  took  him  down  from  the 
erofs,  burying  him  with  much  lamentation  in  the 
new  fepulchre  of  Jofeph  ;  having  wrapped  him  up  in 
linen  and  precious  ointments.” 


Chao, 


eexx. 


3 


“  They  all  returned,  each  man  to  his  houfe  :  and 
he  who  writeih,  with  James  and  John,  went  with  the 
mother  of  Jefus  to  Nazareth.  And  the  difpicles  who 
did  not  fear  God  with  truth,  went  by  nirht  and  hole 
the  hotly  ^  or  Judas,  and  hid  it  ;  fpreading  a  report 
tuUi  he  1 1.  e.  Jefus J  had  rixen  again  ;  from  whencs 
fprung  great  confulion  among  the  people.  And  th; 
high  pried,  commanded,  under  pain  of  anathema,  that 
no  one  inoind  tali  of  him  ;  a.nd  on  this  account  railed 
ttgt  eat  per recution,  narufhintr dome, tormcn title*  c th cts 
and  even  honing  feme  to  cfeatn  t  beceufe  it  was  not 
in  the  power  of  any  one  to  be  blent  on  this  fubject. 
And  then  came  news  to  Nazareth,  that  Jefus  had  rif- 
en  again.  And  he  that  writeth,  defired  the  mother 
of  Jefus  to  leave  off  her  lamentation.  And  Mary  faid, 
Let  us  go  to  jeruialem,  to  fee  if  it  is  truth.  If  I  fee 
him,  I  fhall  die  content.” 


PI 

Ia. 


nap.  ccxxi. 


“  T,he  Virgin  returned  to  Jerufalem  with  him  that 
wnteth,  and  James  and  John,  the  fame  day  that  the 
cecree  of  the  high  prieft  came  out.  And  as  fhe  fear- 
God,  though  {lie  knew  the  command  was  unhid 
ms  entreated  thofe  who  talked  with  her,  not  to  fpcak 


of 


he  * 

'111 


NOTES: 


of  her  Son.  Who  can  fay,  how  we  were  then  affect¬ 
ed  ?  God,  who  knows  the  heart  of  man,  knows,  that 
between  the  grief  for  the  death  of  judas,  whom  we 
under  flood  to  be  Jefus,  and  the  pleafure  of  feeing 
him  rifen  again,  we  almoft  expired.  And  the  angels 
■who  were  the  guardians  of  Mary  went  up  to  heaven 
the  third  day,  and  told  Jefus  what  was  palling.  And 
he,  moved  with  compaffion  for  his  mother,  entreated 
of  God  that  he  might  be  feen  by  his  difciples.  And 
the  compaffionate  God  ordered  his  four  favourite 
angels  to  place  him  within  his  own  houfe,  and  to 
guard  him  three  days  :  that  they,  and  they  only, 
might  fee  him,  who  believed  in  his  doctrine.  Jefus 
defeended,  furrounded  with  light,  into  the  houfe  of 
his  mother  :  where  were  the  two  fillers,  Martha  and 
Mary,  and  Lazarus,  and  he  that  writeth,  and  John 
and  James,  and  Peter.  And  when  they  faw  him, 
they  fell  with  their  faces  on  the  earth,  as  if  dead. 
And  jefus  lifted  them  up  ;  faying,  Fear  not,  for  I 
am  your  Mailer.  Lament  not  from  henceforth,  for 
I  am  alive.  They  were  aflonilhed  at  feeing  Jefus, 
becaufe  they  thought  him  dead.  And  Mary  weep¬ 
ing  faid,  Tell  me,  my  Son,  why,  if  God  gave  thee 
power  to  raife  up  the  dead,  did  he  confent  that  thou 
fhouldeft  die,  with  fo  much  reproach  and  fname  to 
thy  relations  and  friends,  and  fo  much  hurt  to  thy 
do&rine,  leaving  us  all  in  deflation  ?  jefus  replied, 
embracing  his  mother,  Believe  me,  for  I  tell  thee  the 
truth,  I  have  not  been  dead:  for  God  has  referved 
me  for  the  end  of  the  world.  In  faying  this,  he  de- 
fired  the  Angels  to  manifefl  themfelves,  and  to  tell 
how  he  had  palled  through  every  thing.  At  the  in- 
fl ant  they  appeared,  like  four  iuns  :  and  all  prefen: 
profl.ra.ted  themfelves  on  the  ground,  overcome  by 
the  prefence  of  the  Angers..  And  Jefus  gave  to  all 
of  them  fomething  to  cover  themfelves  with  ;  that 

tbev  mIMit  be  able  to  hear  the  Angels  fpeaic.  And 
°  Jefus 
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jefus  faid  to  his  mother,  Thefe  are  the  Miniflers  of 
God.  Gabriel  knows  his  fecrets  ;  Michael  fights 
with  his  enemies  ;  Afrafiel  will  cite  all  to  judgment , 
and  Azrael  receives  the  fouls.  And  the  holy  Angels 
told,  how  they  had  by  the  command  of  God  taken 
up  Jefus,  and  transformed  judas,  that  he  might  fuf- 
ier  the  punifhinent  which  he  wifhed  to  bring  on 
jefus.  And  he  that  writeth  faid,  Is  it  lawful  for  me 
to  afk  of  thee,  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  thou 
waft  in  the  world  ?  And  Jefus  anfwered,  Speak, 
Barnabas,  what  thou  wifheft.  And  he  faid,  I  wifh 
thou  wouldeft  tell  me,  how  God  being  fo  comoaffion- 
ate,  could  afflift  us  fo  much,  in  giving  us  to  ui.der- 
h and  that  thou  waft  he  that  fuffered,  for  we  have 
been  very  near  dying  ?  And  thou  being  a  prophet, 
why  did  he  fuffer  thee  to  fall  under  difgrace,  by  [ap¬ 
parently]  placing  thee  on  a  crofs,  and  between  two 
robbers  ?  Jefus  anfwered,  Believe  me,  Barnabas, 
let  the  fault  be  ever  fo  fmall,  God  chaftifeth  it  with 
much  punilhment.  And  as  my  mother  and  faith¬ 
ful  difciples  loved  me  with  a  little  earthly  love, 
God  chaftifed  that  love  by  this  grief:  that  he  might 
not  chaftife  it  in  the  other  world.  And  though  I 
was  innocent,  yet,  as  they  called  me  God  and  his 
Son  ;  that  the  Devils  might  not  mock  me  on  the  day 
of  judgment,  he  has  chofen  that  I  Ihould  be  mocked 
in  this  world.  And  this  mocking  lhall  laft  till  the 
holy  meffenger  of  God*  lhall  come,  who  fhall  unde¬ 
ceive  all  believers.  And  then  he  faid,  juft  art  thou, 
O  God  !  and  to  thee  only  belongeth  the  honour  and 
glory,  with  worlhip,  for  ever  !” 

Chap,  ccxxii.  and  the  laft. 

“  And  then  he  faid,  See,  Barnabas,  that  thou  by 
all  means  write  my  Gofpel,  relating  every  thing  which 
has  happened  in  the  world  concerning  me  j  and  let 

it 


*  z.  e.  Mahomet, 
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it  be  clone  exadly  ;  in  order  that  the  faithful  may  be 
undeceived,  knowing  the  truth.  He  that  writeth  faid. 
Mailer,  I  will  do  it  as  thou  commanded  me,  God 
willing  :  but  1  did  not  fee  all  that  happened  with  ju¬ 
das.  jefus  anlwered,  Here  fraud  Peter  and  John, 
who  faw  it,  and  who  will  relate  it  to  thee.  And  he 
told  James  and  John  to  call  the  feven  Apoftles  who 
were  abfent,  and  Nicodemus,  and  Jofeph  Abarima- 
theas,  and  feme  of  the  72  difc  1  pics.  When  they  were 
come,  they  did  eat  with  him  ;  and  on  the  third  day 
he  commanded  them  all  to  no  to  the  Mount  of  Ol¬ 


ives  with  ills  mother  :  becaufe  he  was  to  return  to 
heaven,  AH  the  apcflles  and  difciples  wept,  except 
25  of  the  72,  who  had  fled  to  Damafcus,  with  fear. 
And  exactly  at  mid  day,  while  they  were  all  in  pray¬ 
er,  Jefus  came  with  many  Angels  (bleffing  God)  with 
fo  much  brightnefs  that  they  all  bent  their  faces  to 
the  ground.  And  jefus  railed  them  up,  faying. 
Fear  not  your  Mailer,  who  comes  to  take  leave  of 
you,  and  to  recommend  you  to  God  cur  Lord,  by 

the  mercies  received  from  his  bounty  :  and  be  He 

* 

with  you  !  And  upon  this  he  difappeared  with  the 
Angels;  all  of  us  remaining  amazed  at  the  great 
brightnefs  in  which  he  left  us.75 

P.  1  q 8 .  Te  (hall  know  them  by  their  fruits .."1  There 
ire  various  tells  of  moral  truth  :  and  the  excellency 
religion  may  be  judged  of  under  diflinct  lights, 
all  of  which  are  calculated  to  give  reciprocal  ftrength 
and  evidence  to  each  other  ;  though  doubtlefs  fome 
are  better  adapted  than  others  to  ailqrd  conviction  to 
the  generality  of  inquirers.  Few  minds  are  qualified 
for  abftradt  {peculation  ;  and  fewer  ftill  are  fatisfied 
with  the  conclufions  which  refult  from  a  train  of 
reafoning  that  is  built  on  it. 

But  of  that  evidence  which  arifes  from  fafts  mofl; 
pcrfoiis  are  capable  of  judging  :  and  as  the  Chriftian 
religion  is  defigned  for  univerfal  benefit,  the  wifdom 

-  -  -  or 
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of  providence  has  adapted  its  proofs  to  the  object  it 
had  in  view  ;  and  rendered  them  clear  and  open  to 
the  fenfes,  in  order  that  they  might  carry  more  cer¬ 
tain  conviction  to  the  underftanding. 

Miracles  were  open  teftimonies  of  a- divine  inter- 
pofxtion  ;  and  gave  a  fanCiion  to  the  doctrines,  and 
an  authority  to  the  precepts,  in  defence  of  which 
they  were  profelfedly  wrought. 

The  perfonal  character  of  our  blefi'ed  Lord,  and 
the  various  parts  of  his  conduCt,  both  in  the  more 
retired  and  the  more  public  fcenes  of  life,  afford  a 
ftrong  evidence  for  the  truth  of  that  caufe  which  he 
both  lived  ana  died  to  promote.  INfor  are  the  charac¬ 
ters  and  conduCt  of  his  apoftles  deftitute  of  the  fame 
evidence  j  foi,  animated  by  the  fpirit  of  their  divine 
maker,  they  followed  his  example  ;  and  the  conftan- 
cy  with  which  they  vindicated  his  religion  amidft  the 
fharpeft  perfections,  and  the  cheerfulnefs  with  which 
they  fubmitted  to  death  in  order  to  give  their  laft  feal 
to  its  truth,  would  not  fail  of  leaving  a  very  deep 
impi  effion  on  the  minds  or  fober  and  impartial  ob- 
fervers.  The  aftonifliing  triumph  of  Chriffianity 
over  the  fuperftition,  idolatry,  and  wickednefs  of  the 
world  ;  over  all  that  philofophy  could  contrive,  and 
all  that  power  could  accomplifli,  carried  with  it  a  vif- 
ible  token  of  an  Almighty  hand  :  and  the  effects  pro¬ 
duced  by  it  on  individuals  and  focieties  rendered  the 
interpofition  of  that  hand  ftill  more  illuffrious. 

The  blamelefliiefs  and  purity  of  character  for  which 


the  primitive  Chriffians  were  io  much  diftinnuiffied 
have  been  acknowledged  even  by  their  enemies, 
rimy,  who  was  by  no  means  difpofed  to  treat  them 

With  much  lenitv.  O  Y  til  pi  r  f'-mto  T.nVl  .. —  -U  i'  .  n 
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Chridians  was  fuch  as  he  had  received,  not  from  then* 
friends  and  adherents  (whofe  report  of  their  religion: 
might  be  liable  to  the  fufpicion  of  partiality),  but 
from  perfons  the  leaft  of  all  men  inclined  to  facrifice 
truth  in  order  to  faye  the  credit  of  Chridianity  and 
its  profeffors.  He  received  the  account  from  perfons 
who  had  been  Chridians,  but  who  either  from  fear 
or  intered,  or  fome  other  motive  unknown  but  to  the 
Judge  of  all,  had  apoifatized  from  the  church,  and 
elapfed  into  idolatry.  Such  were  the  perfons  who 
affirmed  (and  Pliny  does  not  appear  to  diffoelieve  their 
teftimdny)  that  the  highed  fault  with  which  the  Chrif- 
tians  were  juffly  chargeable,  was  their  affembling  on 
a  dated  day  before  fun-rifing,  and  finging  a  hymn  to 
Chrift,  as  to  a  Deity  -—an  binding  themfelves  by  a 
facrament  to  avoid  every  kind  of  tvickednefs,  particu¬ 
larly  fraud,  robbery,  and  adultery  :~not  to  violate 
their  word,  or  refufe  to  yield  up  whatever  had  been 
entruded  in  their  hands,  when  it  Ihould  be  demand¬ 
ed  :  and  that  it  was  their  cultom  to  depart  and  after¬ 
wards  to  meet  again  at  an  innocent  meal,  where  all 


took  in  common  of  the  entertainment  that  was  pro¬ 


vided*. 

The  ancient  apologids  condantly  challenged  their 
enemies  to  produce  any  accufations  againd  them 
which  tended  to  impeach  their  morals  ;  and  appeal¬ 
ed  to  their  conduct,  as  an  evidence  in  their  favour, 
with  a  confidence  which  nothing  but  confcious  up- 
rightnefs  could  have  infpired.  Indead  of  ffirinking 
from  the  fevered  trial  that  jealoufy  itfelf  could  make, 
they  invited  their  adverlaries  to  meet  them  upon  a 
ground,  where  the  merits  of  the  quedion  could  be 
ascertained  mod  exactly  ;  where  fuccefs  was  to  be 
mod  honourable,  and  defeat  mod  ignominious. 

Their  meeknefs  and  forbearance  amidd  the  mod 

injurious  treatment  j  and  their  patience  and  perfever- 

ance 


*  Lib,  x.  Epift.  97, 
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ranee  amidft  the  moft  threatening  dangers,  were  ob- 
jefts  of  admiration  even  to  their  perfecutors.  But 
their  benevolence  was  as  amiable  as  their  zeal  was  ar¬ 
dent  :  and  while  truth  gave  them  courage  to  brave 
diftrefs  and  death,  companion  foftened  their  hearts 
when  they  beheld  the  miferies  of  others  ;  and  the 

tendered:  fympathy  was  united  with  the  moft  inflexi¬ 
ble  integrity. 

Eufebius  has  preferved  in  his  Ecclefiaftical  Hifto- 
ry,%  a  very  memorable  fragment  of  an  epiftle  of  Dio- 
nyfius  the  Bifhop  of  Alexandria,  who  flourished  at 
the  time  when  the  empire  under  Gallienus'  was  dif- 
t rafted  by  internal  divinons,  arifing  from  the  inter¬ 
fering  interefts  of  contending  and  jealous  competitors 
for  power  ;  and  when  the  calamities  of  war  were 
doubled  by  the  more  dreadful  vifitation  of  plagues, 
and  famine,  and  earthquakes.  At  a  cribs  fo  trying 
as  thft  the  Chriftian  religion  had  an  opportunity  of 
mewing  its  fuperior  influence,  by  the  exemplary  con- 
cucl  of  its  profeflbrs.  Their  refignation  to  God,  and 
tneir  unwearied  benevolence  towards  the  dift refled, 
exerted  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives,  and  mani- 
fefted  by  the  moft  endearing  attentions  that  the  ten¬ 
dered  companion  could  diftate,  are  deferibed  in  this 
Epiftle  in  a  manner  fo  linking  and  pathetic,  as  necef- 
fanly  to  imprefs  the  mind  with  a  deep  fenfe  of  the* 
power  of  that  religion  which  nouriihes  the  gentler 
qualities  of  the  human  heart,  and  looths  its  more 
amiable  feelings  at  the  time  that  it  arms  the  bread 
with  a  more  than  common  fortitude,  and  enables  the 
Chriftian  to  ftand  in  the  evil  day ,  and  endure  hdrdjhih 
as  a  good  foldier  ofjefus  Chri/L  The  venerable  fa- 
tnei  at  the  lame  time  remarks  the  different  behaviour 
of  the  heathen.  They  abandoned  their  deareft  friends 
the  moment  that:  calamities  overtook  them  :  and 


fl 
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feeldng  their  own  fafety,  left  the  wretched  to  perifh 
without  relief, 

Bardefanes,  the  celebrated  Syrian  Heretic,  obferv- 
ed  in  his  day,  that  Ghriftianity  in  a  moral  and  civil 
view  had  been  wonderfully  beneficial :  for  that  Chrif- 
tians  of  ail  countries  had  retained  the  good  qualities 
and  rejected  the  reigning  vices  of  the  feveral  nations 
of  which  they  were  natives.  “  In  Parthia  (fays  he), 
the  Chriftians,  though  Parthians,  are  not  polyga- 
mills  :  nor  in  Perfia,  though  Perfians,  do  they  mar¬ 
ry  their  own  daughters.  In  BaClria  and  Gaul  they 
do  not  violate  the  marriage  bed  :  and  wherever  they 
refide,  they  refill  the  influence  of  corrupt  laws  and 
wicked  culloms*.” 

P.  203.  1.  20.  In  the  Eajl ,  under  the  influence  of 
Mahometan  beliefs  the  human  mind  appears  to  have  loji 
fomewhat  of  its  capacity  and  power, ~\  To  this  torpid  in¬ 
activity  nothing  perhaps  has  more  effectually  contri¬ 
buted  than  the  doctrine  of  Fate,  which,  as  it  is  adopt¬ 
ed  in  the  creed  of  the  Muffulmanf ,  is  not  only  dero¬ 
gatory  from  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  but  plain¬ 
ly  hoftile  to  the  interefts  and  duties  of  focial  life.  It 
renders  the  reafon  of  man  ufelefs,  by  deftroying  his 
free  agency  ;  it  reftrains  and  difcou rages  induftrv, 
checks  the  flights  of  genius,  and  in  the  place  of  that 
aCtive  and  perfevermg  vigour,  which  can  alone  pre¬ 
vent  or  remedy  misfortune,  fubflitutes  a  paffivenefs 
without  piety,  and  a  defpondence  without  refignation. 
Taught  by  his  prophet  that  every  human  event  is  ir¬ 
revocably  pre-ordained  by  the  Deity,  and  that,  not 
the  time  only,  but  even  the  manner  and  circumflanc- 
es  of  his  death  have  been  unalterably  fixed  from  all 
eternity,  the  fuperflitious  Muflulman  deems  every  at¬ 
tempt  to  change  the  common  order  of  things  a  crime 
not  far  removed  from  rebellion  againft  the  eltablilhed 
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laws  of  God.  Hence  he  beholds  his  parents,  his  chil¬ 
dren,  and  his  friends  falling  a  facrifice  to  difeafe  and 
death,  with  a  ftupid  and  ineffectual  concern.  Hence 
he  views  the  peftiience  ravaging  his  country,  and  de¬ 
stroying  thoufands  and  ten  thou 'funds  in  his  fir ects,  with¬ 
out  exerting  one  tingle  effort  to  check  its  baneful 
progrefs.  The  arts  by  which  more  enlightened  na¬ 
tions  have  been  enabled  to  repel,  or  at  leaffc  to  miti¬ 
gate  its  rage  ;  arts  which  nature,  philofophy,  and  re¬ 
ligion  unite  to  recommend,  are  regarded  by  the  dif- 
ciple  of  the  Arabian  prophet  as  impious  and  profane. 
Blindly  and  obftinately  attached  to  the  principle  of 
abfolute  and  unqualified  predeflination,  he  fits  in  a 
ftate  of  torpid  infenfibility,  till  the  Almighty  arrefts 
the  hand  of  the  deftroying  Angel,  and  fufpends  for  a 
period  the  work  of  death  and  defolation. 

P.  221 .  1.  1 8.  Tet  Chrijiianity  far  furpajfes  every 
ether  religion  in  its  vifible  tendency  to  make  us  better  meny 
and  in  its  real  effefts  upon  the  fentiments  and  the  man¬ 
ners  of  mankind .J  Even  from  the  teftimony  of  Mr. 
Gibbon,  if  w7e  attend  to  his  facts,  without  affenting 
implicitly  to  his  opinions,  it  appears,  that  Chriftiam- 
ty  had  in  fome  degree  contributed  to  the  moral  im¬ 
provement  of  that  empire,  which  under  the  inaufpi- 
cious  influence  of  Paganilm  had  been  plunged  in  the 
fouleft  immoralities.  Frailties,  abfurdities,  and  crimes 
are  to  be  found  in  thofe  who  wielded  the  feeptre  after 
the  eftablifhment  of  Chriftianity  ;  but  the  catalogue 
is  not  fo  numerous,  or  fo  black  and  portentous,  as 
teat  which  prefents  itfelt  to  the  difpaflionate  inquir¬ 
er,  in  the  preceding  ages.  We  are  not  fhocked  with 
the  cold  and  deliberate  inhumanity  of  a  Tiberius, 
witn  the  outrageous  debaucheries,  and  frantic  cruel¬ 
ties  of  a  Nero,  with  the  grofs  fenfualities  of  a  Vitel- 
Hus,  with  the  difgufting  puerilities  and  odious  barba^ 
nties  of  a  Domitian, 
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But  we  may  be  told,  that  after  the  introduction  of 
the  Gofpel,  this  ftupendous  empire  fell  into  ruin.  Be 
it  fo.  But  was  not  the  fuperftruCture  itfelf  much  de¬ 
faced,  and  were  not  the  very  foundations  loofened, 
long  before,  under  the  diffolute  manners  of  the  peo~ 
pie,  the  turbulent  fpirit  of  the  Praetorian  bands,  the 
profligate  fervility  of  the  Pagan  fenate,  and  the  enor¬ 
mous  opprefiions  of  Pagan  emperors  ? 

Is  extenfive  empire,  we  may  afk  the  obje&ors,  a 
bleffmg  to  the  general  interefts  of  fociety  ?  Did  the 
Roman  empire,  founded  as  it  was  upon  .the  violence 
of  conqueft,  and  Supported  by  all  the  arts  of  cor¬ 
ruption  and  all  the  rigours  of  defpotifm,  give  rife  to 
inch  a  political  or  a  moral  condition  of  the  world,  that 
any  mind  enlightened  by  philofophy  and  foftened  by 
benevolence,  could  ferioufiy  wifh  for  its  continuance  ? 

To  arm  the  hands  of  conquerors,  or  to  glut  the 
ambition  of  kings,  made  no  part  of  that  Teacher's 
defign,  whofe  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.  It  rs 
therefore  no  folid  objection  to  his  religion,  that  it  did 
not  promote  thofe  fecular  interefts,  with  which  both 
the  founder,  and  the  immediate  fupporters  of  its  pre- 
tendons  difciaimed  even  the  flighted:  connection. 
But  the  Gofpel,  be  it  remembered,  even  amidfl  the 
convulfions  and  diftraCtions  of  the  Roman  empire, 
gradually  infufed  jufter  notions  of  virtue  and  piety 
into  the  bofoms  of  individuals.  It  tamed  the  favaue 
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fpirits,  and  enlightened  the  underftandings,  of  the 
barbarians  who  reduced  the  fcattered  provinces  to 
fubj eCtion,  and  at  laft  puffed  their  arms  to  the  enfee¬ 
bled  and  unrefifting  Capital.  And  let  it  not  be  for¬ 
gotten,  that  from  the  fubverfion  of  this  empire  aroie 
all  the  improvements  in  arts,  in  fcience,  in  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  in  government,  which  are  now  eftabliiked 
in  Chriftian  countries,  and  to  which  Chriftianity  it- 
fen  was  indireftly  infirumental.  The  Gofpel,  before. 
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the  fall  of  this  empire,  firft  fpread  its  influence  in  pri- 
vate  hf^5  then  it  put  a  partial  check  on  the  crimes 
of  thofe  who  a  fled  on  the  great  theatre  of  public 
u’fe.  If  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  was,  upon  the 
whole,  an  evil,  Chriftianity  was  not  the  foie,  or  the 
obvious  caufe  of  that  evil.  If  it  was  eventually  a 
good,  we  are  indebted  for  a  {hare  of  that  good  to  the 
juft  notions  of  their  duty,  which  the  Gofpel  had  im¬ 
planted  in  the  minds  of  its  pfofeflors,  and  to  the  pow¬ 
er]  ul  motives  by  which  it  encouraged  them  in  the 
prefegution  of  their  true  happinefs. " 
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